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Mf»Mm mtm et d9 rdmt in ariMt* 
S^rv^re memUMf 0O» ttsms im honis 
Ah i/Mlcialiti^iraiam 



HOIUS,<M. iLl. 



Be odm, my Ddins, tud s er e ne. 

However fioTtune chinge the scene. 

In thy mutt dejected state, 

Sink not underneath the weight s 

Nor yet, when happy days beginy 

And the full tide comes roiiiug ili»« 

Let a 6efce, nnmly joy 

The settl*4 qaiet of thy mind destroy. 

ANON. 

I HAVE always preferred cfaeerfalness to mirth. 
Xiie latter I consider as an act, the former as an 
habit of the mind, ^irtfa is short and transieni, 
diaerfahiess fixed and permanent. Those are often 
raised into Ae greatest transports of mirth who ara. 
subject to the greatest depreasiou^ ol xtM^KaOsi^l . 
Oa the contrary^ dieerfalness, tYiovL^\l^'«^^'^'2>\ 
rojc, xii» . a 
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f(i?e the mind such an exquisite gladness, preir«nt8 
us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is 
like a flash of lightning, that breaks through A gloom 
of clouds, and glitters for -a moment; cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the Inind, and ilia 
it ^'ith a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principkB look iipim mirth' ai too 
wanton and dissolute for a state of prohation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and insolence of heart 
that is inconsistent with a life which is every aao* 
ment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers 
of this complexion have observed, that tiie SacMid 
Person who was the great pattern of perfeetioo waa 
never seen to jaugh. . ' '• * 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these 
exceptions ; it is of a serious and composed nature ; 
it docs not throw the mind into a condition impro. 
per for the present state of humianity, and is very 
conspicuous in the characters of those who are 
looked upon as the greatest philosophers among 
the heathens, as well as among those who have 
been deservedly esteemed as saints aad holy men 
ainoiinr Christians. 

If we consider oheerfulness in three lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, and 
to tho great Au(hor of our being, it will net a little 
reroniiiieud itself on each of these accounts. The 
man who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect 
m^s.ter of all the po>\ers aii(i faculties of his soul. 
His Ittidgiiiation is always dear, and his judgment 
undisturbed ; his temper is eveii and unruffled, whe- 
thcr in action or in solitude. He c6mes with relish 
to all those goods which nature has provided -Tor 
l^itn, tastes all the pleasure of the creation which 
Jtra pShred about himy and^o^ tw>Xi'i^ ^<ft full 
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veight of those acddental evils which may hefal 
bim. 

■ If we consider him in relation to the persons 
vhom he conferses with, it naturally produces to?e 
and good»will towards bim. A cheerful mind is 
not only disposed to be affiU>le and obliging; but 
raises the same go^-humoar in those w.ho come 
within its inflaenee. A man finds himself pleased, 
he does not know why, with the cheerful n(«s 
of his companion. It is like a sudden sunshine 
that awakens a secret delight iii the mind, without 
her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own 
accord, and naturally flows out into friend^ship and 
benevolence towards the person who has so kindly 
an effect upon it. 

When .1 consider this cheerful state, of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a con. 
stant habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. 
An inward cheerfniness is an implicit praise and 
thanksgiving to Providence under all its dispensa<- 
tlons. It is a kind of acquiescence in the state 
wherein we arc placed, and a secret approbation of 
the divine will in his conduct towards man. 

. There are but two things which, in my opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness, of 
h^rt. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity 
of mind which is the health of the soul and the na. 
tural effect of virtue and inuocencc. Cheerfulness 
in an ill man deserves a harder name than language 
can furnish us with, and is many degrees beyond 
what we commonly call folly or madness. 

■ Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and consequently of a future state, 
under whatsoever titlei it.sb^ltcr^ \Ue\f) \£k^^\^^« 

b2 
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wise reiy rasotiably depri?e a man of this cheer- 
fulness of temper. There is something so particu- 
llurly gloomy and offendTB to human nature in the 
prospect of non-exii(tence^ that I cannot but won- 
dte, with many excellent writers, how it is possible 
for a man to outiite the expectation of it. For my 
own part, I think the being of a God is so little to 
lie donbt^, that it is almost the only truth we are 
snre of; and snch a truth as we meet with in CTery 
object, in every occurrence, and in e?ery thought. 
If we look into the characters of this tribe of inii. 
dels, we generally find they are made up of pride^ 
spleen, and cavil. It is indeed no wonder, that 
men who are uneasy to themselves should be so to 
the rest of the world ; and how is it possible for a 
man to be otherwise than uneasy in himself, who is 
in danger every moment of losing his entire exist, 
once and dropping into nothing ? 

The vidous man and atheist have therefore no 
pn^nce to cheerfulness, and would act very unrea- 
sonably should they endeavour after it. It is im. 
jXNisible for any one to live in good humour, and 
^oy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
either of torment or of annihilation; of being miser- 
able, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles, 
which are destructive of cheerfulness, in their own 
aaturej as well as in right reason, I cannot think of 
any other that ought to banish this happy temper 
from a vhrtuous^ mind. Pain and sickness, shame 
and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death it- 
self, considering the shortness of their duration, and 
the advantage we may reap from them, do not 
deserve the name of evils. A good mind may bear 
up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and 
with cheerfulness of heart. The tossing of a tem^ ' 
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pest does not discompose bim, which he is sure 
-will bring him to a joyfal harbour. 
. A man who uses his best eadeayoars to Utc ac 
cording to the dicti^tes of virtue and right reason 
has t^o perp^ual sources of cheerfulness, in the 
consideratik>n of his own nature, and of that Being 
on' whom he has a dependence. If he looks into 
hmseli^ he cannot but rejoice in that eiiUence 
whiob is so btely bestowed upon him, and which 
after millions of ages, will be still new, and still in 
its banning. How many self-congr;itul^tions na- 
turally rise in the mind, when it reflects oh this its 
entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of 
those imprOTeable faculties which in a few years, 
and even at its first setting-out, have made so con. 
siderable a progress, and which will still be re. 
ceiving ao increase of perfection, and consequently 
an increase of happiness! The consciousness of 
such a being spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy 
through the soul of a virtuous man, and makes him 
look upon himself every moment as more happy 
than he knows how to conceive* 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind 
is the consideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the first faint discoveries of his 
perfections, we see every thing that we can imagine 
as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves 
every where upheld by his goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity of love and mercy. In short, we 
depend upon a B^iig, whose power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of m^ans, whose 
goodness and (ruth engage him to make those hap^y 
who desire it of him, and whose nnchangeablenucS 
Yf'iW secure us in this happiness to all eternity. 

J^ ich considerations, which every one shonll pcr-^ 

D 3 



petttaHy dierisli in his ihonglitly will banish from us 
all that secret heaTiness'of heart whidi unthinking 
men arc sabject-to when they lie under no real af. 
Illction : all that angnish which we may fed froifr 
any e?il that'actnally oppressesns, to which I may 
likewise- add iiiose little crbcklings of mirth and* 
folly that are apter to betray rirtne than support it; 
and establish ia ns suck an eren and cheerfuT t^m* 
per, as makes us pleasing to ourselyes, to those with 
whom we cDnvenie^ and to Him whoii we were 
Made to pkase. ~ I. 
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The accaied coofiBSfCi his gttih. 

I OUGHT not to hayQ neglected a request of one of 
mT-correspondents.so longas I liaye; but I dare 
flay I haTe gi?en him time to add practice to pro. 
iiesaion. He sent me some time ago a bottle or two 
of excellent wine, to drink the health of a gentle, 
man who had. by the penny-post adyertised him of 
an.egiegious error in his conduct. My correspondent 
received the obligation from an unknown hand with 
the candour which is natural to an ingenuous mind ; 
and promises a contrary behaviour in that point for 
the future. He will offend his monitor with no 
more errors' of that kind, but thanks him for his be- 
nevolence.. This frank, carriage makes me reflect 
upon, the amiable atonement a man makes in an- 
mgennous acknowledgment of a fault. AH such 
miscarriages as- flow from inadvertency are more 
than repaid by it ;, for reason, though not concerned 
in the injury, employs all: i^ force in the atone- 
ment. He that says, he did not design to disoblige 
you in such an action,. does as much as if he should 
tell you, that though the circumstance which dis. 
pleaised was- never in his thoughts, he has that re- 
spect for you, that he is unsatisfied till it is wholly 
out of yours. It must be confessed^ that when an 
acknowledgment of an offence is made out of poor- 
ness of spirit, and not conviction of heart, the cir« 
cumstance is quite different. But in the ca.s<^ oC m^ 
^rrespQDdeat, where bpth the p^otice \& UV^-^ ^>^^^ 
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the retnra made in priyate, the affair begins and 
ends with the highest grace on each side. To make 
the acknowledgment of a fault in the highest man« 
ner graceful^ it is lucky when the circumstances of 
the offender place him above any ill consequences 
from the resentment of the person offended. A dau- 
phin of France, upon a review of the 'army, and a 
command of the king to alter the posture of it by a 
march of one of the wings, gave an improper order 
to an officer at the head of a brigade, who told his 
highness, he presumed he had not received the last 
orders, which were to move a contrary w^y. The 
prince, instead of taking the admonition, which was 
delivered in a manner that accounted for his error 
with safety to his understanding, shaked a cane at 
the officer, and, with the return of opprobrious 
hinguage, persisted in his own orders. ' The whole 
matter came necessarily before the hing, who com. 
manded his son, on foot^- to lay his right hand on 
the gentleman^s stirrup as he sat on horseback ' in 
sight of the whole army, and ask his pardon. When 
the prince touched his stirrup, and was goins^ to 
speak, the officer, with an incredible agility, threw 
himself on the earth, and kissed his feet. 

The body is very little concerned in the pleasure 
or sufferings of souls truly great; and the reparation, 
If hen an honour was designred this soldier, appeared 
as much too great to be borne by his gratitude, as 
I he injury was intolerable to his resentment. 
■ When we turn our thoughts from these extraor- 
dinary occurrences into common life, we see an in- 
genuous kind of behaviour not only make up for 
faults committed, but in a manner expiate them in 
the very commission. Thus many things wherein a 
man has premised too far, he implicitly excuses, by 
owning, ^ This is' a trespass: youMI pardon my 
confidence; I am sensible [ have no .pretensions ta 
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this fafoiiT ;' aiid the like. Bat commend me to 
those gay fellows about town who are directly im* 
pudenty and make up for it no otherwise^ than by 
calling themselyes such, and exulting in it. But 
this sort of carriage, which prompts a man against 
rules to urge what he has a mind to, is pardonable 
only when you sue for another. When you arc con. 
fident in. preference of yourself to others of i*qua) 
merit, every man that lores virtue and modesty 
onght, in defence of those qualities, to oppose you. 
But, without considering the morality of the thing 
let us at this time behold any natural consequence 
of candour when we speak of ourselves. 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, often 
in an argumentative, and often in a sublime style, 
with equal success ; but how would it hurt the re- 
pnted author of that paper to own, that of the most 
beautiful pieces under his title he is barely the 
publisher? There is nothing but what a man really 
performs can be an honour to him ; what he takes 
more than he ought in the eye of the world, ho 
loses in the conviction of his own heart; and a man 
must lose hb consciousness, that is, his very self, 
before he can rejoice in any falsehood without in- 
ward mortification. 

Who has not seen a very criminal at the bar, when 
his counsel and friends have done all that they could . 
for him in vain, prevail on the whole assembly to 
pity him, and his judge to recommend his case to 
the mercy of the throne, without offering any thing 
new in his defence, but that he, whom before 
we wished convicted, became no out of his own 
mouth, and took upon himself all the shame and 
sorrow we were just before preparing for him? Tlic 
great opposition to this kind of candour arises from 
the unjust idea people ordinarily have of what we 
call a high spirit. It is far from greatness of spiVit 
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to persist in the wrong in any thing; nor is it a di- 
minution of greatness of spirit to have been in the 
wrong. Perfection is not the attribute of man, 
therefore he is not degraded by the acknowledg. 
ment of an imperfection^ but it is the work of little 
minds to imitate the fortttnde of great spirits on 
worthy occasions, by obstin^y in tiie wrong. This 
obstinacy prevails so far upon them, that they make 
it extend to the defence of faults in their very ser- 
vants. It r would swell this pap^ to too great a 
loLgth should I insert all the quarrels and debates 
which are now on foot in . this town ; where one 
party, and in some cases both, is sensible of being. 
on the faulty side, and have not spirit enough to ac- 
knowledge it« Among the ladies the case is very 
common; for there are very few of them who know 
that it is to maintain a true and high spirit, to throw 
away from it all which itself disapproves, and to 
scorn so pitiful a shame, as that which disables the 
heart from acquiring a liberality of affections and 
sentiments. The candid mind, by acknowledging 
aad dischai^ing its faults, has reason and truth for 
the foundations of all its passions and desires, and 
consequently is happy and simple; the disingenuous 
spirit, by indulgence of one unacknowledged error, 
is entangled with an after-life of gnilt, sorrow, and 
perplexity. T. 
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WS8S. TUESDAY, MAY 20, 171'2. 

Crtmimiiat dehent Btrit* • ■ JUV. Sat. i. 75. 

A bcauteoos garden, bat by vice maintaiDM. 

As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking''on a 
subject for my next Spectator, I heard two or three 
irregular bonnces at my landlady's door, and upon 
the opening of it, a loud cheerful Toice inquiring 
whether the philosopher was at home. The child 
who w«it to the door answered Tery innocently, 
that he did not lodge there. I immediately recol. 
lected that it was my good friend sir Roger's voice; 
and that I had promised to go with him on the 
water to Spring-garden*, in case it proved a good 
evening. The knight put me in mind of my promise 
from the bottom of the staircase, but told me, that 
if I was speculating, he would stay below till I had 
done. Upon my coming down, I found all the 
children of the family got about my old friend ; and 
my landlady herself, who is a notable prating gossip, 
engaged in a conference with him ; being mightily 
pleased with his stroking her little boy on the head^ 
and bidding him to be a good child and mind his 
book. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple-stairs^ 
J)ut we were surrounded with a crowd of watermen, 
offering us their respective services. Sir Roger^ 
after having . looked about him very attentively, 
spied one with a wooden leg, and immediately gave 
him orders to get his boat ready. As we were walk- 

.* Nov'kDownby the name of VauxlukU. 
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ing towards it, ' Ton must know,' says sir Roger, 
^ I never make use of any body to row me, that has 
not lost either a 1^ or an arm. I would rather bate 
him a few strokes of his oar than not employ an 
honest man that has been wounded in the queen's 
service. If I was a lord or a bishop, and kept a 
barge, I would pot put a fellow in my livery that 
bad not a wooden leg.' 

My old friend, after having seated himself, and 
trimmed the boat with his coachnian, who, being a 
Very sober man, always serves for ballast on these 
occasions, we made the best of onr way for Faux* 
ball*. Sir Roger obliged the waterman to givt us 
ihe history of his right leg; and, hearing that he 
had left it at La Uogue, with many particulars 
which passed in that glorious action, the knight, in 
the triumph of his heart, made several reflections 
on the greatness of the British nation ; as, that one 
Englishman could beat three Frenchmen; that we 
could never be in danger of popery so long as we 
took cate of our fleet ; that the Thames was the 
noblest river in Europe; that London bridge was a 
greater piece of work than any of the seven wonders " 
of the world ; with many other honest prejudices 
which naturally cleave to the heart of a true Eng- 
lishman. 

After some short pause, the old knight turning 
about his head twice or thrice, to take a survey of 
this great metropolis, bid me observe how thick the 
city was set with churches, and that there was 
scarce a single steeple on this side Temple-bar. ^ A 
most heathenish sight!' says sir Roger: ^ there is 
no religion at this end of the town. The fifty new 
churches will very much mend the prospect i but 
church- work is slow, church-work is slow.' 

* In die original pablicatioB in folio, it it printed Fox-halL 
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I do not remember I hare any ivliere mentioned 
in Sir Roger's character, his custom of saluting every 
body that passes by him with a good-morrow, or 
a good*nlght. This the old man does out of the 
orerflowings of his humanity ; though, at the 
same time, it renders him so popular among all his 
country neighbours^ thiit it is thought to have gone 
a good-way in making him once or twice knight of 
the shire. He cannot forbear Ihis exercise of bene- 
Tolence cren in town, when he meets with any one 
in his mondng or evening walk. It broke from him 
to sereral boats that passed by us on the water ; 
but; to the knight's great surprise, as he gave the 
good-night to two or three young fellows a little be. 
fore our landing, one of them, instead of returning 
the dvility, asked us, what queer old put we had in 
the boat, and whether he was not ashamed to go 
a.wenching at his years ? with a great deal of the 
like Thames-ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed a little 
shocked at first, but at length assuming a face of 
ma^tracy, told us, that if he were a Middlesex 
justice, he would make such vagrants know that her 
majesty's subjects were no more to be abused by 
water than by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, which Is 
excellently pleasant at this time of the year. When 
I considered the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, 
with the choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, 
and the loose tribe of people that walked under their 
ihades, I could not but look upon the place as a kind 
of Mahometan paradise. Sir Roger told me it put 
him in mind of a little coppice b^ his house in the 
country, which his chaplain used to call an aviary of 
nightingales. ^ You must understand,' Says the 
knight, ' that there is nothing in the world that 
pleases a man in love so much as your nightingale. 
Ah, Mr. Spectator, the many moon-light nights that 

Yith. XJI. c 
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I have walked by myself, and thought on the widow 
by the music of the nightingale !' He here fetched 
a deep sigh, and was falling into a fit of musing, 
when a mask, who came behind him, gave him a 
gentle .tap upon the shoulder and asked him if he 
jrpuld drink a bottle of mead with her ? But the 
knight bmng startled at so unexpected familiar- 
ity, and displeased to be interrupted in his thoughts 
of the widow, told her she was a wanton baggage ; 
and bid her go about her business. 
^: We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton 
ale, and a slice of hung beef. When we had done 
eating ourselves, the knight called a waiter to him, 
and bid him carry the remainder to the waterman 
fhsLt had but one leg. I perceived the fellow stared 
Mpon him at the oddness of the message, and waa 
^oing to be saucy ; upon which I ratified the knighfs 
pommands with a peremptory look. 

As we were going out of the garden, my old 
friend thinking himself obliged, as a member of the 
i|tiomm, to animadrert upon the morals of the place, 
^Id the mistress of the house, who sat at the bar, 

gat he should be a better customer to ber garden if 
ere were more nightingales and fewer strumpets. 
?■'"••. I, 
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Hague, May 24, N. S. The stme repablican hands, ^pHuI 
have so often since the chevalier de St. George's recovery 
killed him in our public prints* have now reduced the young 
dauphin of France to that desperate condition of weakness, 
and death itself, that it is hard to conjecture what method 
thej will take to bring him to life again. Meantime we are 
assured by a very good hand from Parisi that oo the aoth in- 
stant this young prince was as well as ever be was known to be. 
since the day of nis birth. As for the other, they are now 
sending his ghost, we suppose (for they never had the mo- 
desty to contradict their assertions of his death), to Commerd 
in iJorrain, attended only by four gentlemen, and a few do- 
mestics of little consideration. The Baron de Bothmac * hav- 
ing delivered in his credentials to qualify him as an ambassa- 
dor to this state (an office to which his greatest enemies will 
acknowledge him to be equal), is gone to Utrecht, whence 
he will proceed to Hanover, but not stay long at thvt court, 
lor fear the peace should be made during his lamentable a2>- 



sence.' 



F08t-B0Y,May«0. 



'. SHOULD be thought not able to read, should I over. 
00k some excellent pieces lately come out. My lord 
lishop of St Asaph i has just now published some 
ermons, the preface to which seems to me to deter- 
Qinc a great point. He has, like a good man, and 
. good Christian, in opposition to all tiie flattery and 
»ase submission of false friends to princes, asserted, 
hat Christianity left us where it found us as to our 
ivil rights. The present entertainment shall con 
ist only of a sentence out of the Post-Boy, and the 
aid preface of the lord of St. Asaph. 1 should think 

* Ambassador from Hanover, and afterwards agent here foP 
be Hanoverian family. 
t Dr. William Fleetwood. 

C2 
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it a littie odd if the author of the Post-Boy should 
with impunity call men republicans for a gladness 
on tiie report ofthed^atfa of the pretender ; and 
treat baron Bothmar, the minbter of Hanover, in 
such a manner as you see in my motto. I jmust own, 
I think eyery man in England concerned to support 
fte succession of that family. 

' The publishing a few sermons, whilst I liTe, 
the lates.t of which was preached about eight yeajrs 
since, and the first above seventeen, will make jt 
Tery natural for people to inquire into the occasion 
of doing so ; and to such I do very willingly assign 
these following reasons : 

^ First, from the observations I have been able to 
make for these many years last past upon our public 
SEfl&irs, and from the natural tendency of several 
principles and practices, that have of late been stu- 
diously revived, and from what has followed there- 
upon^ I could not help* both fearing and presaging, 
that tiiese nations should some time or other, if ever 
ire should have an enterprising prinoe upon the 
throne, of more ambition than virtue, justice, and 
true honour, fall into the way of all other nations, 
and lose thdr liberty. 

^ Nor could I help foreseeing to whose charge a 
great deal of this dreadful mischief, whenever it- 
should happen, would be laid, whether justly or un. 
justly, was not my business to determine; but I re- 
solved, for my own particular part, to deliver my- 
self, as well as I could, from the reproaches and 
the curses of posterity, by publicly declaring to all 
the world, that, although in the constant course! of 
my ministry I have never failed, on proper occasions, 
to recommend, urge, and insist upon the loving, 
honouring, and reverencing the prince's person, and 
holding it, according to the laws, inviolable and sa^ 
ered ; ^nd paying adl obedience and submission to 
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the laws though never bo hard and inconreniont to 
priyate people : yet did I never think myself at li- 
berf}*^, or authorised to tell the people, that either 
Christ, St. Peter, or St. Paul, or any other holy 
writer, had, by any doctrine delivered by them, 
subfcrtod the laws and constitutions of the country 
in which they lived, or put them in a worst* condi- 
tion with respect to their civil liberties than they 
would have been bad tliey not been Christians. 
I ever thought it a most impious blasphemy against 
that holy religion, to father any thing upon it tliat 
Blight encourage tyranny, oppression, or injustice, 
in a prince, or that easily tended to make a free and 
happy people slaves and miserable. No. People 
may make themselves as wretched as they wil)^ but 
Jet not God be called into that wicked party. When 
force and violence, and hard necessity, have brought 
the yoke of servitude u].on a people's neck, religion 
will supply them with a patient and submissive spi- 
rit under it till tliey can innocently shake it off: but 
certainly religion never puts it on. This always 
VFas, and this at present is, my judgment of these 
matters : and I would be transmitted to posterity 
(for the little share of time such names as mine can 
live) under the character of one who loved his coun- 
try, and woulJ be thought a good ]i!TiglLihman, as 
Well as a good clergyman. 

' This character i thought would be transmitted 
by the following sermons, which were made for and 
preached in a private audience, when I could think 
of nothing else but doing my duty on the occasions 
that were then offered by God's providence, without 
any manner of design of making them public ; and 
for that reason I give them now as they were then 
delivered ; by which I hope to satisfy those people 
^ho have objected a change of principles to me, as 
if 1 ^ere not* now the same man £ formerly was. I 

c ^) * 
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neyor had bat one opinion of tiieso matters ; and 
that I think is so reasonable and wcli-grounded, 
that I belicre I can never have any other. 

^Another reason of my publishing these sermons 
at tills time is, that I have a mind to do myself sonio 
faononr by doing what honour I could to the memory 
of two most ezcdlent princes, and who have very 
highly deserved at* the hands of all the people of theso 
domiDions^ who have any true value for the pro- 
testant religion, and the constitution of the English 
government, of which they were the great deliver^ 
ers and defenders. I have, lived to see their ill us. 
trions names vary rudely handled, and the great be- 
nefits they did this nation treated slightly and con- 
temptnously. I have lived to see our deliverance 
from arbitrary power and popery traduced and 
vilified by some who formerly thought it was their 
greatest merit, and made it part of their boast and 
glory to have had a little hand and share in bringing 
it about ; and others who, without it, must have lived 
in exile, poverty, and misery, meanly disclaiming 
it, and using ill the glorious instruments thereof. 
Who could expect such a requital of such merit? I 
have, I own ir, an ambition of exempting myself 
from the number of unthankful people : and as I 
loved and honoured those great pfinccs living, and 
lamented over them when dead, so I would gladly 
raise them up ^. monument of praise as lasting as 
any thing of mine can be : and I choose to do it at 
this time, when it is so uqfashionable a thing ta 
speak honourably of them. 

' The sermon that was preached upon the duke 
of Gloucester's death was printed quickly after, an4 
Is now, btH:ausc the subject was so suitable, joined 
to the others. The loss of that most promising and 
kopefu) prince was at that time, I saw, unspeak* 
ah/y grntpy anc| many acci^euU.s\ivc^ V^^^ ^^^ 
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tinoed us that it could not hare b^en orenralaed. 
That precious life, had it pleased God to have pro. 
longed it the usual bpace, had saTcd us many fears 
and jealousies, and dark distrusts, and prercnted 
many alarms, that have long kept us, and will keep 
us stfll, waking and uneasy. Nothing remained to 
romfort and support us under this heavy stroke, but 
the necessity it brought the king and nation under ■ 
of settling the succession in the house of Hanover^ ■ 
and giving it an hereditary right by act of parlia* 
meat, as long as it continues protestant. So much 
eood did God, in his merciful providence, .produco 
from a misfortune, which wc could never otherwise 
have suflicicnfly deplored ! 

^ The fourth sermon was preached upon the 

queen's accession to the throne, and the first year in 

Hliirh that day was solemnly observed (for by some 

Occident or other it had been overlooked the year - 

before) ; and every one will see, without the date 

of it, that it was preached rery early in this reign, 

Since I was able only to promise and presage its 

future glories and successes, from the good a p. 

])earanccs of things, and the happy turn our affairs 

}H*gan to take ; and could not then count up the 

victories and triumphs that, for seven years after, • 

made it, in the prophets languHgc, a name and a 

Skisc among all the people of the earth. Never 
seyen such years together pass over the head 
of any English monarch, nor cover it with so much 
honour. The crown and sceptre seemed to be the 
queen's last ornaments ; those other princes wore 
in common with her, and her great personal virtues 
were the same before and since ; but such was the 
fame of her administration of affairs at home, such 
was the reputation of her wisdom and felicity in 
choosing ministernj and such waa iVicn ^s\^^^\«v\^^ 
(Aeirfattbfafacsa and zeal, their i\\\\&c\vco. wxO^ ^v£^^ 
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abilities in executing her commands ; to snch a 
height of military glory did her great general and her 
armies carry the British name abroad ; such was the 
harmony and concord betwixt her and her allies ; 
and such was the blessing of God upon all her 
counsels and undertakings, that I am as sure as 
history can make me, no prince of ours ever was 
8o prosperous and successful, so beloved, esteemed, 
apd honoured by their subjects and their friends, 
nor near so formidable to their enemies. We were, 
as the world imagined then, just entering on the 
ways t|iat promised to lead to such a ])eace as would 
have answered all tl^e prayers of our religious qpcen, 
the care and vigilance of a most able ministry, the 
payments of a willing and most obedient people, as 
wdl as all the glorious toils and hazards of the 
soldiery ; when God, for our sins, permitted th * 
spirit of discord to go forth, and by troubling sore 
the camp, the city, and the country, (and oh that it 
had altogether spared the places sacred to his wor- 
ship !) to spoil, for a time, this beautiful and pleasing 
prospect, and give us in its stead, I know not 

what Our enemies will tell the rest. with plea. 

s^re. It will become me better to pray to God to 
restore us to the power of obtaining such a peace as 
wilLbc to^his glory, the safety, honour, and welfare 
of the qupen and her dominions, and the genera^ 

satisfaction of all her high and mighty allies. 
* Maya, xyii.* 
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*' Tbaea pectwajunetafide* 

OVrt). l.Tri«t.m.«. 

Breasts that with sympathinDg ardour glowM, 
And holy firiend«hip, luch as Theseus ▼ow'd. 

[ IVTEK D the paper for this da^ as a loose essay npon 
Viendship, in which I shall throw my obserrations: 
ogether without any set form, that 1 may aroid re. 
leating what has been often said on this subject. 

Friendship is a strong and habitual inclination in 
iro persons to promote the good and happiness of one 
Dotber. Though the pleasures and advantages of 
lendship have been largely celebrated by the best • 
loral writers, and are considered by all as great 
igre^ents of human happiness, we very rarely 
leet with the practice of this yirtue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long cataloga^ ■ 
f those virtues and good qualities he expects to 
nd in the person of a friend, but very few of us are 
areful to cultivate them in ourselves. 

Love and esteem are the first principles of friend- 
bip, which always is imperfect where either of 
tiese two is wanting. 

As, on the one hand, wc are soon ashamed of 
)ving a man whom we cannot esteem ; so, on the 
ther, though we are truly sensible of a man's abili- 
ies, we can never raise ourselves to the warmth of 
riendship, without an aiTectionate good-will towards 
Is person. 

■Friendship immediately banishes envy under all ^ 
18 dis^iiaes.^ A man who can once douV^t vr\v«)^^\ « 
? should rejoice m his frieud's being Yi^,i^^\fi.x ^«l 
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himself, may depend upon it that he is an utter 
itranger to this yirtue. 

There is something in friendship so yery great 
and noble, that in those fictitious stories which are 
invented to the honour of any particular person^ 
the authors -hare thought it as necessary to make 
their hero ia friend as a IdTer. Achilles has his Pa- 
troclus, and .Xneas his Achates. In the first of these 
iustances -we may obserre, for the reputation of the 
subject I am treating of, that Greece was almost 
ruined by- the hero's love^ but was preserved by 

his fTiendship« 

. The character of Achates suggests to us an ob« 
seryattoB we may often make on the intimacies of 
goe^t men^ who frequently choose their companions 
rather for the qualities^of the heart than those of 
the head, and prefer fidelity in an easy, inotfensiyef 
complying; tmnper, to those endowmentif^ which 
mak^ a much greater figure among mankind. I do 
not remember that Achates, who is represented as 
the JEint favourite, dther gives his advice, or strikes 
9f blow, through the whole Mneid. 

^ A friendship which makes the least noise is very 
often most useful : for which reason I should prefer 
a prudent friend to a seal bus one. 

• Atticiis, one of the best men of ancient Rome^ 
was a very remarkable instance of what I am here 
speaking. This extraordinary person, amidst the 
civil wars of his country, when he saw the designs 
of all parties equally tended to the subversion of 
liberty, by constantly preserving the esteem and 
affection of both the competitors, found means to 
serve his friends on either side : and, while he sent 
money to young Marius, whose father was declared 
ah. enemy to the commonwealth, he was himself 
ime ofSjrlkCa chief favouriteS) and always near that 
gcaenl. 
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During the war between Cesar and Pompey, he 

still maintained the same conduct After the death 

of Cesar, he sent money to Brutus in his troubles, 

ind did a thousand good offices to Antony's wife 

ud friends when that party seemed ruined. Lastly, 

even in that bloody war between Antony and Au- 

fostus, Atticus still kept his place in both their 

frienddiips : insomuch that the first, says Comeliiui 

Nepos, whencTcr he was absent from Home In any 

part of the empire, writ punctually to him what he 

was doing, what he read, and whither he intended 

to go ; and the latter gave him constantly an exact 

account of all his afiiirs. 

A lil^enesf of inclinations in erery particular is so 
far from being requisite to form a benevolence in 
two minds towards each other, as it is generally 
imagined, that I believe we. shall find some of the 
firmest friendships to have been contracted between 
persons of dificront humours ; the mind being Often 
pleased with those perfections which are new tp it, 
and which it does not find among its own accom* 
plishmen^. Besides that a man in some mi*asure 
supplies his own defects, and fancies himself at 
second' hand possessed of those good qualities and 
endowments, which arc In the possession of him 
who in the eye of the world is looked upon as his 
other self. 

The most difficult province in friendship is the 
letting a man see his faults and errors, which 
should, if possible, be so contrived, that he may 
perceive our advice is given him not so much .to 
please ourselves as for his own advantage. The re- 
proaches therefore of a freind should always be 
strictly just, and not too frequent. 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person re- 
proved waj'- otherwise change into a de&^^^t tA 
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doing' it) while ke finds himBelf censared for fsnlts 
(1m 18 not coudous of. A mind llialis softened idid 
JiiiBiBnised Iff friendship cannot bear freqneht re* 
proaches ; either it mnst ^ite' sink nMer the d|^ 
prassion, or abate considerably of the * ttditef, aiiril 
esteem it had for him who bestows therti. 

The proper business of friendship is to inspire Wt 
aad'conrage; and a son! thus suppoMd -oafdktti 
itself; whereas, if it be unexpectediy det>rW0d'^ 
these sncoonrsj it droops and langnishes. 

We are in some measure more inexcusable if Wb 
violate our duties to a friend than to a relaGon': 
since the former arise from a roluntary choice, tife 
'lattttr from4i necessity to which we cooSd not ^ghre 
our own consent. '" • 

- As it has been said oH one side, Aat a man on|^ 
•not to break with a faulty friend, thai he may n^ 
expose the weakness of his choice ; it will doubtldib 
hold much stronger with respect to a worthy one, 
that he may never be upbraided for haying Ic^t to 
valuable a treasure which was once in his possession, 

X. 
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■€itm fristiims reverif am remltsu jucunJe^ cum senHus gra^ 
• terp nm Juvtatmt* ttmiMr divert, 

TUUU 

Thc piece of Latin oti the head of this pkper is port 
•f adiaractei' extrMfely Vlcibtis:' but 1 hare set 
down no more than may fall irt 'SiMtk the rules of 
justice and honour. Cicero spoke it of Catilia2, 

4 
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vho he vaid, < IWed with the sad scviercly) with 
tbe cheerful agreeably, with the old gravely, with 
the jronng pleasantly.;' he added, ^ witibi the wicked 
boldly, with the wanton lasciTiovsly/ The two 
last instances of his complaisance I forbear to con» 
lider, haring it in my thoughts at present cmly ta 
speak of obsequious behaiTiour as it sits upon a com- 
panion in pleasure, not a man of design and intrigue. 
To vary with every humour in this manner cannot 
be agreeable, except it comes from a man's own 
temper and natural complexion ; to do it out of an 
ambition to excel that way, is the most fruitless and 
anbecoming prostitution imaginable. To put on 
an artful part to obtain no other end but an unjust 
pruse from the undisceming, is of all endeavoun 
.the most despicable* At* ntan must be. sincerely 
pleased to become pleasure, or not to interrupt that 
of otheis ; for this reason it is a most oalamitous cir* 
cnmstanoe, that many people who want to be alone, 
or should be so, wili come -into conversation. It is 
certain that all men, who are the least gi?en to re- 
flection, are seized with an inclination that way 
when, perhaps, they had rather be inclined to com- 
pany ; but indeed they had better go home and be 
tired with themselTes, than 'force tiiemselves upon 
others to recover their good-humour. In all this, the 
-case of communicating to a friend a sad thought or 
difficulty, in order to relieve a heavy heart, stands 
excepted ; but what is here meant is, that a man 
ihoidd always go with inclination to the turn of the 
company he is going into, or not pretend to be of 
the party. It is peitdnly a very happy temper to be 
able to Uve with all kinds of dispositions, because it 
argues a mind tiiat lies open to receive what is pleas- 
ing to othos, and not obstini^y bent on any partL- 
^lilari^ of his i>wn« 

VOL. MI. B 
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This Ib It whieh makes me pleased widi the cJkia. 
Tacter of my good acquaititanoe Acasto. You ifiecit 
him at the tableii and conversations of the wise, IKe 
impertinent, the gravc^ the frolic^, and the witty; 
and yet his own character has nothing in it that cab 
ma]Le him particularly agreeable to any one sect df 
men ; but Acasto has natural good sense, goodi-na;. 
tnrc, and discretion, so that every man enjoys hinu 
self in his company ; and though Acastoi contribatieB 
nothing t^ the entertainment, he never was at H 
place wherehe was' not welcome a secolid time. 
Without the subordinate, good qualities of Acastd, 
a man of wit and learning would be painful to the 
generality of mankind, instead of being pleasing. 
Witty men are apt to imagine they are agreeable is 
such, and by that means grow the worst companions 
imaginable; they deride the absent or rally thel pri^ 
-sent in a wrong manner, not knowitig that if ybU 
pinch or tickle a man till he is uneasy in his seat, ot 
ungracefully distinguished from the rest of the com-* 
patiy, you equally hurt him: 

I was going to say, the true art of being agree. 

able in company (but there can be no such thing all 

art in it) is to appear well pleased with thoBe* yon 

are engaged with, and rather to seem well entei*- 

taincd, than to bring entertainment to others. A 

man thus disposed is not indeed what we ordinariFf 

call a good companion, but essentially is such, and 

in all the parts of his conversation has JBometbhlg 

friendly iu his behaviour, which concifiittes men'i 

' mind^i more than the highest sallies of mt'or startfe 

of humour can possibly do. The ftebteneSS of lage 

in a man of this turn has'somethi^ig which sh6uld be 

treated with respect even in a man no othei^rise vi^ 

•derabl^. The fornfardncss of youth, Wbta itpr6i 

£eed3 'froin "i^iacrity aud not vnAolsdce) baa also Itti 
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allowances. The companion who is formed for such 
b/natuFc, giTcs to every character of ]ife its duo 
regards, and is ready to account for their impcrfoc- 
tioos, ap4 recciYe their accomplishments as if they 
were hjs own. It must appear that you receive law 
from, and not give it, to your company, to make you 
agreeable. 

I remember Tully, speaking, I think, of Antony, 
lays, that, In eo JacetLe eraat, qucr nulla arte, trudi 
fissvnt: ^He had a witty mirth, which could be ac. 
quii^ by no art/ This quality must bo of the kind 
of which I am now speaking ; for all sorts of beha- 
viour which depend upon observation and know- 
lodgi^.of life arc to be acquired; but that which no 
one can describe, and is apparently the act of nature, 
must be every where prevalent, because every thing 
^^. meets is a fit occasion to extrt it; for he who 
fallows nature can never be improper or iinrea- 
4onable. 

. .How unaccountable then must their behaviour be, 
^ho, without any manner of consideration of Avhat 
the company they have now entered arc u])on, give 
themselves the air of a messenger, and make as di. 
atinct relations of the occurrences they last vn\.H with. 
as if they had been dispatched from those they talk 
(o, to be punctually exact in a report of those cir. 
cmnstancesj It is unpardonable to those who are 
ipot to enjoy one another that a fresh man shall pop 
in, and give us only the last part of his own life, and 
pat a stop to ours during the history. If such a man 
comes from 'Change, whether you will not, you 
onnst hear how the stocks go ; and, though you are 
uercr so intently employed on a graver subject, a 
^oung fellow of the other end. of the town will take 
Ills place and tell you, Mrs. Such.a-ono is charm* 
iDgly handsome^ be<:aii.«e he just now saw Vi^t« ^^t 
f tbJak I need ^ot dwell on this subject, sVDiceiW^^^ 

d2 
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acknowledged there can be no rales made for ei- 
celling tbb way ; and precepts of ihb kind fare like 
rules for writing poetry, which, it is said, niay h8>6 
prerentcd ill pocts^ but ne?er make good ones. 

T. 
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^ttid pure tran^tlUt'^-^ 

BOIt. 1 . Bp. xriii. lOtr 

What calms the breast, and makes the miad sereM. 

In my last Saturday's paper I spoke of cheerfulness' 
as it is a moral habit of the mind, and accofdinglf 
mentioned such moral motircs as are apt to cherislF 
and keep alive this happy temper in the soul of man : 
I shall now consider cheerfulness in its natural state,' 
and reflect on those motives to it which are indif* 
ferent cither as to virtue or viccr 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro- 
moter of health. Repinings, and secret murmurs ol 
heart, giTC imperceptible strokes to those delicate 
fibres of which the vital parts are composed,- and 
wear out the machine insensibly ; not to mention 
those violent ferments which they stir up in th< 
blood, and those irregular disturbed motions whid 
they raise in the animal spirits. I scarce remember 
in my own observation, to have met with many ok 
men, or with such, who (to use our English phrase' 
wear well, that had not at least a certain indolenci 
in their humour, if not a more than ordinary gaictj 
sMd cheerfulness of heart. The iTVLth of it is, healtl 
Mnd cheerfulness mutuaWy bc^e^ ea^ fai^« % *m>Qk 
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dus difference, that we seldom meet with a great 
degree of health which is uot attended with a cer. 
tfm cheerfulness, but Tery often see cheerfuiuesft 
Inhere there is uo great degree of health. 
. Cheerfulness bw» the same friendly regard to 
tfie mind as to the body. It banishes all aniious 
care and discontent, soothes and composes the pas- 
sions, and keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. But 
haTing already touched on this last consideration, I 
^udl here take notice^ that the world in which we 
are placed is filled with innupnerable objects that 
are proper tQ raise and keep ali?e this happy tem- 
per of mind. 

> If we consider this world in its subserviency to 
man, one would think it was made for our use ; 
but' if we consider it in its natural beauty and har- 
ipoAy^ one would be apt to conclude it was made 
fpr (Qfir pleasure. The sun which is as the great 
spul of . the uniTcrse, and produces all the neces- 
saries of life, has a particular influence in cheering 
the mind of man, and making the heart glad. 
. Those several living creatures which ure made 
for our service or sustenance, at the same time 
ejther fill the woods with their music, furnish us 
with game, or. raise pleasing ide^ in us by the 
delightfulness of thdr appearance. Fountains, lakei;, 
aiid rivers, arc as refreshing to the imagination, as 
to. the soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence,, that the whole 
earth is covered with green rather than with any 
other colour, as being such a right mixture of light 
^nd shade, that it comforts and strengthens the eye, 
instead of weakening or grieving it. For tliis rea- 
son several painters have a green cloth hanging 
near them, to ease the eye upon, after Iqq ^rcat aa 
application to their colouring. A. iajsvo\vS| \\\Q^i^\'«v 

i>'3 
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phHosopher * accounts for it in the following man« 
ner. All colours that are more laminous^ overpower 
and dissipate the animal spirits which are employed 
in sight; on the contrary, those that are more ob*- 
scnre do not give the animal spirits a sufficient eMr^ 
dse ; whereas the rays that produce in us the idea 
of green, fall upon the eye in such a due proportion, 
that they gire the animal spirits their proper play, 
and, by keeping up the struggle in a just balance, 
excite a very pleasing and agreeable sensation. Let' 
the cause be what it will, the effect is certain ; for- 
which reason, the- poet* ascribe to this particular 
colour the epithet of cheerful. 

T6 consider further this double end in the works 
of nature, and how they are at the same time both' 
useful and entertaining, we find that the most • im- 
portant parts in the Tegetable world are those which 
are the most beautiful. These arc the seeds by which 
the several races of plants are propagated and con- 
tinued, and which are always lodged in flowers or 
blossoms. Nature seems to hide her principal - 
design, aiid to be industrious in making the earth 
gay and delightful, while she is carrying on her 
great work, and intent upon her own preservation. 
The husbandman, after the same manner, is em. 
ployed in lajring out the whole country into a kind 
of garden or* landscape, and making every thing 
smile about him, whilst in reality he thinks of no- 
thing but of the harvest, and the increase which is 
to arise from it. 

' We may further observe how Providence has 
taken care to keep up this cheerfulness in the 
mind of man,. by having formed it after such a 
manner,- as to make it capable of conceiving 
delight from several objects which seem to hate 
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reiy little, use in them; as from the wildness of 
Dcks and deserts^ and the like grotesque parts of 
iitiire. Those who are rersed in philosophy maj 
till carry this consideration higher, by observing, 
kat if matter had appeared to us endowed only 
rith those real qualities which it actually pos. 
nes, it would have made but a yery joyless 
ad uncomfortable figure: and why has ProTi- 
nee giyen it a power of producing in us such 
naghiary qualities, and tastes and colours, sounds ' 
id smells, heat and cold, but that man, while he 

coBversant in the lower stations of nature, might 
ire his mind cheered and delighted with agree, 
de sensations? In short, the whole universe is a 
iad of theatre, filled with objects that either nuse 
us pleasure, amusement, or admiration. 
The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him 
e vicissitude of day and night, the change of 
Bsons, with all that variety of scenes which 
versify the face of nature, and fill the mind with 

perpetual succession of beautiful and pleasing 
lages. 

I shall not here mention the several entertain- 
ents of art, with the pleasures of friendship, 
wks, conversation, and other accidental diver- 
ins of life, because I would only take notice of 
ch incitements to a cheerful temper as offer 
emsclvcs to persons of all ranks and conditions, 
id which may snfiicipnlly show us that Provi- 
nce did not design this world should be filled 
ith murmurs and rcpinings, or that the heart 

man should be involved in gloom and mclan- 
loly. 
I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, 

it is a virtue in which our countrymen are 
Mtorved to be more (Idicient than any other 
itfon. Melancholy is a kind of demon that 



haunts ettr inland, and often conveys liendf to us 
^n an easterly win4. . A celebrated French noTeliBt^ 
iu opposition to tho^e who. begin their romances 
-with the flowery season of the ye^r, €^t&^ on his 
story thus. Mh the gloomy month of NoTember, 
when the people of England ^Rg and 4ro,wn 
tticmi^eWes^ a 4isco^so^te \ojci^ waik'4 oat intOi 
tbe fields/ &c. 

Every, one ought to fence against the temper 
of his climate or constitution, and frequently to 
indulge in himself those considerations which may 
gi?e him a serenity of mfaid,. and enable him . to 
bear up cheerfully against those little evils: and 
n^ssfortuncs which ai^e cmnmou to human mature, 
and which, by a rigbt i^\praveme^t of them, ^ili 
piroduce a satiety of joy, ai^d an uninterrupted 
happiness. 
• At the san^ei time that I would engage n^y rcadei^ 
to consider the world in its most agreeable .lights, 
I must own there ai^ many evils which naturally 
spring up amidst the entertainments that are pro- 
vided for us ; but these, if rightly considered, 
frhpuld h^. far from overcasting the mind with 
sorrow, or destroying that cheerfuinetis of tern- 
per which I have been recqn^mending. This. 
iBtcrspcrsion of evil with good, .aiMl pain with 
pleasure;^ i(i the works of qatfirc, is \ery trqly 
ascribed by Mr, Locke, ia his Essay on Humau 
Understanding, to a moral reason, in the following 
words. ' ; .• 

' BeyoDd all this yf^ may find, another reason 
why God hath scattered up and down jseveral 
degrees of pleasure and pain, in all the things 
that enyiron and alfect ,us, and blended them 
tpgether, in almost all that oim* thoughts and senses 
haye to do with; that we, finding imperfection, 
dissatisfaction, and want of complete happiness, 
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in aU tbe. enjoyments .. whicb ibe creatures can 
afford us, might be led to seek it in the enjoy. 
meat of Him with whom ^^ there is fnlqess of joy, 
and at w^ose rjght hand are pieasures for erer- 
more" L. 
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VISO. Qeoff . U. 174» 

For thee T dare unlock the sacred spring, 
And arts di8dos*d by ancieiit sagei sing. 

^ MB. SPECTATOR, 

^'It is my custom, when I read yonr 
papers, to read orer the quotations in the authors 
from whence yon take them* As you mentioned a 
passage lately out of the second chapter of Solo- 
mon's Song, it occasioned my looking into it ; and, 
upon reading it, I thought the ideas so exquisitely 
soft and tender, that I could not help making .this 
paraphrase of it; which, now it is done, I can as 
little forbear sending to you. Some marks of your 
approbation which I have already received, have 
given me so sensible a taste of them, that I cannot 
forbear endeavouring after them as often as I can 
with any appearance of success. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant.' 
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• itit SECOND CB AFTER 01^ SOLOMOMV 80M^. 

^' ■ 

<* At when in Sharon*8 fiel4 t^e bhishin^ i^ose 
Does its chaste bosom to the morn -ciiiclose, 
Whilst all around the Zephvrs hear 
The fragant odours througn the air ; 
Or as the lily io the vhady ^ale 
Does o*er each flow*r with beauteous pride prcraily 
And stands with dews and kindest nmshine blest. 
In &ir pre-eminence, superior to the rest: 
So if my Love, with happy influence, shed 
His eyes* bright sunshine on his lover'if h^aid, 
Then shall the rose of Sharon*s field. 
And whitest lilies, <to my bebutiei yidd.- " '* 
Then fairest flow'rs with studious art combine^ 
The roses with the lilies join^ 
And their united charms are less than minq. 

IT. 

" As much as fairest lilies can surpass 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the grass; 
. . So does my Love, among the virgins, shine, . 
AdomM with graces more than half divine 
Or as a tree, t&t, glorious to behold; 

* Is hung with apples aU of ruddy gold, 
Hesperian fruit, and^ beau^fully high, 
Extends its branches to the sky; 

iSo docs my Love the vireins' eyes invite i" 
Tis he alone can fix their wand'rtng sights 
Among tei^ thcHiiand eminently bright. 

III. 
** Beneath his pleasing shade 
My wearied limbs at ease I lai.d. 
And on his fragrant boughs reclined my head 
I puird the golden frui^ with eager haste ; 
Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to the taste: 
With sparkling wine he crown'd the bowl. 
With gentle ecstacief he fillM my soul ; 
Joyous we sat beneath the shady grove, 
^nd o*er my head he hung' the banners of his love. 

IV. 

" / faint ! I die! my lab*r'ing btea&t 
Js with the mighty wdght o£ love opipt^tt-V 
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I fed die fire pdssew my heut, 
Aod pain oomnejr'd to ev*ry |>art. 
Through all my veiiis thixpatskm fliesy < 

My feeUe soul forsakes its place, . 
A trembling feintnesi seals my eyes. 

And phlgmeis dwells upon raj fiice i - 
Oh ! let my Love with pow*rfiil odours stay 
My daunting loYe-^kk.soul, that dies away; 
One hand beneath me let him place, 
Wiiji t'-other press me in a chaste embrace. 

- « 

<< I chaffftyou, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm*d with the sooifchng quiver arid the bow» 
>\niilst thro* the lonesome woods you rove, 
•You oe'er distufb my sleeping Love. 

Be only gentle. Zephyrs there, . 

With dowpy wings to fan the air; 

Let sacred silence dwell around. 

To keep off each intruding sound. 
And when the fanlmjr slumber leaves his eyes, 
May he to joys* unknown till then, arise i 

VT. 
**Bnt see! he comes I with what majestic gait 
•He onvvard bears his lovely state ! 

Now- through the uttice he appears. 

With softest words dispels my fears^ 

Arise, mv fiur one, and receive 

All ^ pleasures .love, can give! 

For; now the suUen winter's )itiK^ - 

No more we^fear Uie northern bUttr 

No storms nor threat*nmg cloudy appear, . 

No falling *rui^ deform the year : ' ' ' 

M^ love admits aC^o delay, ' 

Arise, my fair, and co«^ away ! 

VII. 
** Alrea^, see! the teeming earth 
irisgs forth theflow'rs her beauteous birth 
The dews, and soft-dcitcending showers. 
Nurse the new-bom tender flow Vs. 
Hark! the birds melodious sing. 
And sweetly usher in the spring. ' 
doaebrhh fellow sits the dove , 
^Mf AiUifif whispers h«r Kta Vo^ic 
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The spreading Tineswith Uossoms swell. 
Diffusing rouoa a gratefbl smdl. 
Arise,' mj hii one, and receive 
Ail the oktsiogB love can give: 
For love admits of ao delay, 
Arise, my f air« and ciMBe away ! 



VIII. 

« Astoita mate the coMtaae dove 
flies through the covert of the spicy grove. 
So let us hMten to some lonely shade. 
There kl me safe in Ay loVd arms belaidf 
Where no intruding hatcfiil noise. 
Shall damp vthe sound of thy melodious <r 
Where I may gaxe, and mark each beauteous gra«e^ 
For sweet thy loice, and lovely is thy fiMO. 

" As all df me, my Love, is thine 

Let all of thee be ever mine. 

Among the lilies We will play. 

Fairer, my Love, thou art than they i^ 

Till the purple morn arise, 

.And balmy sleep forsake thine eyev; 
. Till, the gladsome beams of day 

Hemove the shades of night away f 
Then when soft sleep shall from wy eyes depart. 
Rise like the boundmg roe, or lusty hart, 

Glad to behold thi light again 
Front B^rher's mountains darting o'er the plain.'* 
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HfiB, 
Their pious win a better Icmqp taught. 

jT^iiXG has more siirpri&cd the learned in Kng. 
id, than the price which a small book, iiitiiicd 
acrjo della Best^ ' triomfante, bore in a late 
i:doa^. This boo]L was sold for thirty pounds, 
it was written l>y one Jordanus lirunus, a pru. 
scd atheist, with a Resign to depre<!iare n li^ion, 
Ty one wa,3 apt to fancy, from the extravagant 
cc it bore, t^at there must be something in it 
T formiciabie. 
1 -mast coiifess that, happening to get a sight of 

The book 4iere mentioned was bought by Walter Clavel, 
at the auction of the library of ClMrles Barnard, esq. ia 
I, (or a8 pounds. The same copy became successiTely the 
[»eity of Mr. John Nicho a, of Mr. Joseph Aoics, of sir 
er Inompson, and of M. C. Tutct, esq. amon^ whose books 
'ft lively sold by auction, at Mr. Gerrard's in Litchfield- 
et. The author of this book, Giordano Bruno, was a native 
4ola in the kingdom of Naples, and humt at Rome by the 
vof the Inquisition in i6oo. Morhofi*, spcakiog of atheists^ 
, * Jordauum tumei Brunum buic cluisi m-n aHHumer.iremy 
manifesto in iilo ».tbeismi vestigia non tfeprebenJo." Poly* 
. .1. I, 8, 1%, 'Bruno published many othrr writings said 
K atheistical. The book spoken of here was nriiited, not 
Paris, as is said in the tule-page, nor in 1544, but at 
tdon, and in I584, ximo. dedicated to sir Philip kidney. 
ras f.>r some time m little regarded, that it was sold with 
other book; of the same author, for 25 pence Frcitch. at 
6aic of Mr. Bi^^or's library in 1706; but it is now very 
cc, and has been sold at the exorbitant |rico of 50/, 
eron. Honimes illust. tom. xvii. p. an. There w<is. aa 
ion of it iu English in 1713. 

OL. XIX^ £ 
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one of them myself, I could not forbear perusing 
it with this apprehension; but found there was 
80 yerj little danger in it, that I shall venture to 
give my readers a fair account of the whole plan 
upon which this wonderful treatise is built. 

The author pretends that Jupiter, once upon a 
time, reSbWed upon a reformation of the constella- 
tions: for which purpose, haying summoned the 
stars together, he complains to £em of the great 
'decay of the worship of the gods, which he thought 
"SO much the harder, having called several of those 
celestial bodies by the nances of the heathen deities, 
and by that means made tiie heavens as it were a 
l}ook of the pagan theology. Momus tells him that 
this is not to be wondered at^ since there, were 
so many st^andalous stories of the deities. Upon 
which the author takes occasion to cast reflections 
vpon all other religions, concluding that Jupiter, 
after a full hearing, discarded the deities out of 
heaven, and called the stars by the names of the 
moral virtues. 

The short fable, which has no pretence in it to 
reason or argument, and but a very small share of 
wit, has however recommended itself, wholly by its 
impiety, to those weak men who would distinguish 
themselves by the singularity of their opinions. 

There are two considerations which have been 
often urged against atheists, and which they never 
yet could get over. The first is, that the greatest 
and most eminent persons of all ages have been 
against them, and always complied with the public 
forms of worship established in their respective 
countries, when there was nothing in them eiAei 
derogatory to the honour of the Supreme Being, oi 
prejudicial to the good of mankind.' 

The PlsLtos and Ciceros. at&ow^ iS[ie VDLc\!3eL\.%\ ^ 
Bacons^ the JBoyles^ and t\i<^l«oc\Le&) 93GEkc>^Q> 
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own conntrjrmen ; are »11 instances of ivhat I havd 
been saying; not to mention any of the divines 
howcTer celebrated, since our adversaries challenge 
ail those, as men who have too much interest in 
this case to he impartial evidences. 

But what has been often urged as a consideration 
of much more weight, is not only the opinion of the 
better sort, but the general consent of mankind to 
this great truth ; which I think could not possibly 
have come to pass, but from one, of the three foU 
lowing reasoq[6 : either that the idea of a God is in- 
nate and co-existent with the mind itself ; or that 
this truth is so very obvious, that it is discovered by 
tl^e first exertion of reason in persons of the most 
ordinary capacities; or lastly, that it has been deli- 
Tered down to us through all ages by a tradition 
from the first man. 

The atheists are equally confounded, to which, 
ever of these three causes we assign it ; they have 
beea so pressed by tliis last argument from the ge- 
neral consent of mankind, that after grc^t search and 
pains they pretend to have found out a nation of 
atheists, 1 mean that polite people the Hottentots. 

I dare not shock my readers with the description 
of the customs and manners of these barbarians, 
who are in every respect scarce one degree above 
brutes, having no language among them but a con- 
fused gabble, which is neither well understood by 
themselves nor others. 

It is not, however, to be imagined how much tlie 
atheists have gloried in these their good friends and 
allies. 

If we boast of a Socrates or a Senecji, Ihey may 
now confront them with these great philosophers 
the Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not w\i\vo\3Ll \ea&Q.W;» 
Ifeen several times controYcrtcd) 1 aee no \»aa»sx ^V 
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harm it could da to reli^on, if we should entirely 
gire them np this ctegaftt part of ihslnkind. 

filethiBks nothing nkore ^hows the -wealtnl^ss ot 
Iheir canse, than that no diTtsion of fhcir fellow, 
creatures join with them, but €hos^ among whoni 
they themselres own reason is almost defaced, and 
who hare little else but their shape whic^h can en- 
title them to any place in the sipiecies. 

Besides these'^oor creatures, there hare noir and 
then been iniitances of a few crazy i^eopFe in Jjevcfail 
nations, who haf e denied the existence of a d^ify. 

The catalogue of these is^ howerer, Very short : 
ihren Vanini, the most e^lebrafiE}d champion for th^ 
rause, professed befoire his j lodges that he belieyed 
the existence of a God: and, taking tip a stra# 
which ky before him on^the ground, asslared fheiir, 
that alone was sufficient to conyince him of it ; aU 
Jeging several argtimehts to prote that it was im- 
possible nature alone could create any thing. 

I was the other day reading an account of Casimir 
Lyscynski, ^d gentleman of Poland, who wais con. 
rioted and executed for this crime. The manned* 
of his punishment was very particular. As soon a^ 
his body was burnt, his ashes were put into a dan. 
non, and shot into tha air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to belicre, that if something like tlm 
method of punishment should prcTail ifi England 
(such is the natural good sense of the British nation), 
that whether we rammed an atheist whole into *k 
great gun, or pnlrerized our infidels, as they do in 
'Poland, we should not hare many charges. 

I should however premise, while our ammnnitio^ 

lasted, that, instead of Tartary, we should always 

keep two or three cannons ready pointed towardls 

the Cape of Good Mope, in order to shoot our im- 

ffeli^en into iht country of tVve R(yUxscilotA« 
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In my opinion, a Bolemn judicial death is too 
great an honour for an atheist; though i must allow 
the method of exploding him, as it is practised in 
this ludicrous kind of martyrdom, has something in 
it proper enough to the nature of his offence. 

There is indeed a great objection against this 

nuumer of treating them. Zeal for religion is of so 

effective a nature, that it seldom knows where, to 

rest; for which reason I am afraid, after having 

discharged our atheists, we might possibly ihink of 

shooting off our sectaries; and as one docs not fore* 

"See the vicissitudes of human affairs, it might one 

time or other come to a man's own turn to ily out 

of the mouth of ^ a demiculverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that I have treated 
tiiese -gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, I must 
xronfess, for my own part, I think rcaso.uing against 
such unbelievers, upon a point that shocks the com- 
mon sense of mankind, is doing them too great an 
honour, giving them a figure in the eye of the world, 
and making people fancy that they have more in 
them than they really have. 

As for those persons who have any scheme of 
religious worship, I am for treating such with the 
utmost tenderness, and should endeavour to siiow 
them their errors with the greatest temper and hu- 
manity : but as these miscreaats are for throwing 
down religion in general, for stripping mankind of 
what themselves own is of excellent use in all great 
societies, without .once offering to establish any 
thing in the room of it, 1 think the best way of 
dealing with them, is to retort their own weapons 
upon them, which are those of scorn and mockery. 
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Jf^H pwdeni\ itifuM ftetAttfd' id -^/kM 99tt dectf^ iikpttienti^t ^ 

mtm effitgwn ddfemus. 

^ TULL. 

. it i<i not by blushing, but by not doing: ^^at if nobecopiiiffPs 
that wc ought to guard against the imputation of impudence 

Many wc^ the epistles I receive from ladies cflu 
^remely afflicted t)iat they lie iinddr the obseryation 
.t>f scaiiidalouft ))eo{)le, ^vho loVe to defame thdl 
unghbours, and mak^ the iinjustcst intcrpretatiov 
•of innocent and inditferent. actions. They describi 
their own behaTinur so unhappily, that there iodeec 
lies some cause of suspicion upon them. It is cef- 
itain, that thefe is no authority for persons \vho have 
nothing else to do, to pass away hours of conver- 
sation upon the miscarriages of Other people; but 
since they will do so, they who value their reputa. 
tton should be cautious of appearances to their dis. 
^advantage: but very often our young women, is 
well as the middle a^ed, and the gay part of those 
'|i;rowing old, without entering into a formal league 
:for that purpose, to a woman agree upon a short 
way to preserve their characters, and go on in a 
way that at best is only not vicious. The method 
19, when an ill-natured or talkative girl has said an} 
.thing[ thiit bears hard upon some part of another^i 
cacrjage, this creature, if not in any of their litth 
cabals, is run down for the most censorious dan. 
gerous body in the world. Thus they guan 
their reputation rather than their modesty; as i 
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fniit lay in being under the imputation of a fault, 

And not in a commission of it. Orbicilla is the 

kindest poor thing in town, but the most blushing 

creature liTing. It is true, she has not lost the 

sense of shame, but she has lost the sense of inno. 

ccnce. If she hafl more confidence, and never did 

any thing which ought to stain htn* cheeks, would 

she not be much more modesty without that ambl. 

gnous suffusion which is the liTcry both of guilt 

md innocence ? Modesty consists in being con- 

adous of no ill, and not in being ashamed of haring 

done it. When people go upon any other foundn. 

tion than the truth of their own hearts for the con- 

doct of their actions, it lies in the power of scandal- 

YHn tongues to carry the world before them, and 

'iDtke the rest of mankind fall in with the ill for 

•fear of reproach. On the other hand, to do what 

yon ought, is the reafly way to make calumny 

either silent, or ineffectually malicious. Spenser, 

iu hi^ Fairy Queen, says admirably to young ladies 

under the distress of being defamed : 

* The best,* said he, * that T can yon advise, 

Is to avoid th* occasion of the ill; 
For when the cau^e, whence ctiI doth arise. 

Removed is, th' eft'ect surceaseth still. 
Abstain from pleasure, and restrain your will, 

Subdue desire, and bridle loose delight : 
Uk scanty diet, and forbear your fill ; 

Shun secrecy, and talk in open 5;ight : 
So shall you soon repair your present evil plight.' 

Instead of this care over their words and actions, 
recommendiHi by a pfjet in old queen Uess's days, 
the modem M-ay is to say and do what you please^ 
and yet be the prettiest sort of woman in the world. 
If fathers and brotliers will defend a lady*s honour, 
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she is quite as safe as ia her own itiDocence. 
Many of the distressed, who suffer under the m9^ 
lice of evil tongues, are so harmless, that they are 
every day they live asleep till twelve at noon; 
concern themselves with nothing but their own 
persons tiH two ; take their necessary food between 
that time and four; visit, go to the play, and sit up 
at cards till towards the ensuing- morn ; and the 
malicious world shall draw conclusions from inno» 
cent glances, short whispers, or pretty familiar 
railleries with fashionable men, that these fair ones 
are not as rigid as vestals. It is certain, say these 
^ goodest' creatures very well, that virtue does, not 
consist in constrained behaviour and wry faces; 
that must be allowed : but there is a decency in 
.the aspect and manner of ladies,, contracted from a 
habit of virtne, and from general reflections that re- 
gard a modest conduct, all which may be under, 
fltood, though they cannot be described. A young 
woman of this sort claims an esteem mixed with af« 
fcction and honour, and meets with no defamation;; 
or, if she does, the wild malice is overcome with an 
undisturbed perseverance in her innocence. To 
speak freely, there are such coveys of coquettes 
about this town, that if the })€ac8 were not kept 
by some impertinent tongues of their own sex, 
which keep them under some restraint, we should 
have no manner of engagement upon them to keep 
them in any tolerable order. 

As I am a Spectator, and behold how plainly one 
part of woman-kind balance the behaviour of the 
other, whatever I may think of tale-bearers or 
slanderers, I cannot wholly suppress them, no 
more than a general would discourage spies. The 
enemy would easily surprise him who they knew 
had no intelligence of their motions. It is so far 
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otherwise with mc, that I acknowledge T pormit 
a she-slanderor or two in every quarter of the 
town, to live in the characters of coquettes, and 
take all the innocent freedoms of the rest, in order 
to send me information of the behaviour of the 
respective sisterhoods. 

But as the matter of respect to the world which 
looks on, is carried on, methinks it i<» so very easy 
to be what is in the general called virtuous, that it 
need not cost one hour's reflection in a month to 
deserve that appellation* It is pleasant to hear the 
pretty rogues talk of virtue and vice among each 
other. 'She is the laziest creature in the world, 
bit, I must confess, strictly virtuous ; the peevish, 
est hussy breathing, but as to her virUie, she is 
Without blemish. She has not the least charity for 
any of her acquaintance, but I must allow her rigid- 
ly rirtuons.'* As the unthinking part of the male 
world call every man a man of honour who is not 
a coward ; so the crowd of the other sex terms 
CTery w*oinan who will not be a wench, virtuous. 

T. 
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Non tu price poscit ewaci^ 



^tut nisi seductis nequeas eonunittere amis : 

jit bona pan proeerum tacitd libabit acerrd. 

Hayd euivis promptum est, murmurjue IntmiUsque tusurra 

fTbiiere de templis ; #' aperto vivere wtto. 

MtHM 3mMj fama^Jides ; bttc ck^re, et ut audint bcspesy 

Ilia sibi iutrorsunif et sub lingua immurmurat : si 

EbuUit patrui prailaruM Junus ! Et si 

Sub raitro erepet argenti miH ieria desetro 

Herctde! pupillumve Winamp fuem prcximus hsres 

Jinpelb, expungam / PER8. Sat. ii. ▼. 5. 

Thou Itnow'st to join 
No bribe unhallow'd to a prayer of thine ; 
Thine, which can er^ry ear*8 full test abide. 
Nor need be mutter'd to the gods aside ! 
No, thou aloud may*st thy petitions trust : 
Thou nced^st not whi»per, other great ones must. 
For few, my friena, few dare like thee be plam^ 
And prayer s low artifice at shrines disdain. 
Few from their pious mumblings dare depart, 
AnA make profession of their inmost heart. 
Keep me, mdulgent Heaven, through life sincere:. 
Keep my mind sound, my reputation clear. 
These wishes they can speak* and we can hear. 
Thus far their wants are audibly exprest : 
I'hen sinks the voice, and muttering groans the rest 
Hear, hear at length, good Hercules, my vow ! 
O chink some pot of gold beneath my plow ! 
Could I, O could I, to my ravish'd eyes 
See my rich uncle's pompous funeral rise; 
Or could J once my ward's cold corpse attend ; 
Then all were mine !* 

AVhrre Homer represents Phoenix, the tutar o: 

Achilles, as persuading his pnpil to lay aside hi 

rescutmenty and give lftiinse\t \a^ lo Vaa ^v^txcatie 
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lis countrymen^ the poet, in order to make him 
ik in character, ascribes to him a speech full of 
sc fables and allegories which old men take 
;ht in relating, and which are very proper for 
ruction. ^ The gods,' says he, ^ suffer them- 
es to be prcTailcd upon by entreaties. When 
tals haye offended them by their transgressions, 
' appease them by tows and sacrifices. Yon 
tknow, Achilles, that prayers are the dangh- 
of Jupiter. They are crippled by frequently 
eling, have their faces full of scars and wrinkles, 
their eyes always cast towards heayen. 'J*hey 
constant attendants on the goddess Ate, and 
ch behind her. This goddess walks forward 
I a bold and haughty air; and, being yery light 
oot, runs through the whole earth, grieving and 
cting the sons of men. She j^ets the start of 
^crs, who always follow her, in order to heal 
le persons whom she wounds. He who honours 
e daughters of Jupiter, when they draw near to 
) receives great benefits from them ; but as for 
who rejects them, they intreat their father to 
his orders to the goddess At^, to punish him 
bis hardness of heart.' This noble allegory needs 
little explanation ; for, whether the goddess Af^ 
ifies injury, as some have explained it; or guilt 
;eueral, as others; or divine justice, as I am 
e apt to think; the interpretatiun is obvious 
ugh. 

shall produce another heathen fable relating to 
^ers, which is of a more diverting kmd. One 
lid think by some passages in it, that it wus 
(posed by Luciau, or at least by some author 
I has endeavoured to imitate his way of writing; 
as dissertations of this nature are more curious 
ft useful^ I shall give my reader thef&bVi&i) >r\V!^-> 
anjr further inquiries after the auVlioi. 
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^ Menippus the philosopher was a Second time 
taken up iato heaven by Jupiter, when for hw 
entertainment, he lifted up a trap-door that nvai 
placed by his footstool. At its rising, there issaed 
through it:Such a din of cries as astonished tlic phi. 
losoplier., Upon his asking what they meant, Jupi- 
ter told him they were the prayers that were sent 
up to jiim from the earth. Menippus, amidst ihi 
confusion of yoices, which was so great that no. 
thing less than the ear of Jore could distinguish 
them, heard the words " riches, honour^'' and 
^' long life," repeated in several different tones 
and languages. When the lii'st hubbub of sounds 
was over, the trapdoor being left open, the Toicei 
came up more separate and distinct. The first 
prayer was a very odd one; it came from Athens, 
and desired Jupitei; to increase the wisdom and 
beard of his humble supplicant. Menippus knew 
it -by the voice to be the prayer of his friend 
J.icandcr the philosopher. This was succeeded by 
the petition of one who had just laden a ship, and 
promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, and returned 
it homo again full of riches, he would make him an 
offering of a silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for 
nothing; and, bending down his ear more atten. 
lively th9,n ordinary, heard a voice coniplainiug to 
h'm of the xrueJty of an Ephesian widow, and 
begi^ring him to breed compassion in her heart. 
'^ This," says Jupiter, " is a very honest fellow. 
.1 have recu'ived a great deal of incense from him; 
•I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear his 
prayers.'' He was then interrupted M'ith a whole 
yoiiey of vows which were made for the health of 
fi. tyrannical prince by his subjects who prayed for 
.hiiu in his presence. Menifipus was surprised, 
i</ter /laving listened to pvayecs offered u^ with so 
much ardour and devatiou* to \xc^ \<^h( ^>;^'^\'^ 
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from die same assembly, expostuiatuig with Jove 
for Bu&riiig such a tyrant to li?e, and asking him 
h»w his thunder could lie idle ? Jupiter was sfli 
ofiradcd at these preTaricating rascals, that h^ 
took down the first vows, and puffed away the 
last. The philosopher, seeing a great cloud 
mounting upwards, and making its way directly 
to the trap-door, inquired of J upiter what it meant. 
^' This," says Jupiter, ^' is the smoke of a whole 
becatomb that is offered me by the general of an 
anny, who is very importunate with me to let him 
{;Qt off an hundred thousand men that are drawn up 
in array against him. What does the impudent 
ivretch think I see in him, to bclicYC that ] will 
mtke a sacrifice of so many mortals as good as him. 
ielf, and all this to his glory forsooth ? But hark!" 
says Jupiter, ^' there is a voice I^neyer heard but in 
time of danger : 'tis a rogue that is shipwrecked in 
tlie Ionian sea. I saved him on a plank but three 
days ago, upon his promise to mend his manners ; 
the scoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet has the 
impudence to offer me a temple, if I will keep him 

from sinking. But yonder," says he, " is a 

fipeeial youth for you ; he desires mc to take his 
father, who keeps a great estate from him, out of 
the miseries of human life. The old fellow shall 
Jire till he makes his heart ache, I can tell him that 
for his pains." This was followed up by the soft 
voice of a pious lady, desiring Jupiter that she might 
appear amiable and charming in the sight of her 
emperor.' As the phiiosophtT was reilccting on 
tl)is extrtiordinary petition, there blew a gentle 
^ind through the trap-door, which he at first took 
for a gentle gale of Zephyrs, but afterwards found 
it to be a breeze of sighs. They smelt strong of 
lion crs and inccuac^ a/id were succeeded V^^ \aq^ 
f^&^iiiuatc compUiuts of wauud$& aud tonsie"A\s^ ^\^ 
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and arrows, cruelty, despair, and death. Menip* 
pas fancied that such lam^itable cries arose Cram 
some general • execution^ or from wretches \yiag 
under tiie torture ; but Jupiter told him that they 
came up-to him from the isle of Paphos, and tktt 
he CTery day receiyed complamts of the soma 
nature from that whimsical tribe of mortals wlw 
are called loTcrs. ^^ I am so trifled with," says he, 
^^ by this generation of both sexes, and find it so 
impossible to please them, whether I grant or refuse 
their petitions, that I shall order a western wind 
for the future to intercept them in their passasfCi 
and blow them at random upon the earth.'^ Tke 
last petition I heard was from a very aged maa, of 
near an hundred years old, begging but for oae 
year more of life, and then* promising to be con« 
tented. " This is the rarest old fellow !*' says Ju- 
piter ; '^ he has made this prayer to me for abo?e 
twenty years together. When ho was but fifty 
years old, he desired only that he might Htc to see 
his son settled in the world. I grant^ it. . He then 
begged the same favour for his daughter, and aftei^ 
wards that he might see the education of a graad- 
son. When all this was brought about, he puts tp 
a petition that he might liye to finish a house lu 
was building. In short, he is an unreasonable oV 
cur, and never wants an excuse ; J will hear no 
more of him." Upon which he flung down th< 
trap.door in a passion, and was resolved to gin 
no more audiences that day.' . 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, thi 
moral of it very well deserves our attention, and i 
the same with that which has been inculcated b] 
Socrates and Plato, not to mention Juvenal an 
Persius, who have each of them made the final 
• nature in their .whole works, upon . this subj^ 
The vanity of xa^n's wishes, which are the natun 
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pnyen of tlio mind, as well as maByof thoao secret 
devotions which they oiler to the Snpreme Being, 
ire sufficiently exposed by it. Among other reasons 
for set forms of prayer, 1 have often thought it a yerj 
good one, that by this means the folly and extrava. 
gance of men's desires may be kept within due 
bounds, and not break out in absurd and ridiculous 
petitions on so great and solemn an occasion. 

L 
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^er ambages et w^tvsterU tUorum 
FrmcipittrnJus est liter tpiritus. 

PETRON. 
By fhble's aid ungovem'd fancy soars, 
i\iid claims the minittry of heavenly powers. 

The Transformation of Fidelio into a lj)okiiig'glas8^ 

' MR. SPCCTATOU, 

' I WAS lately at a tea-table, where some 
young ladies cntcrfanned the company with a rela- 
tion of a coqnette in Ihe neighbourhood, who had 
been discovered ^iractising Iwfore her glass. To 
fnm the discourse, which from being witty grew 
io be malicious, the matron of the family took oc. 
casion from the subject to wish that there were 
to be found amongst men such faithful monitors to 
dress the mind by, as we consult to adorn the body. 
$^e added, that if a sincere friend were miraculously 
rhanged into a looking-glass, she -should not lie 
asliam^ to ask its advice very often. This whim- 
sical thought worked so much upon my fancy the 
whole efening, that it produced a very odd dream. 
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* Metbomght that, as I stood before my glass^ 
tke image of a youth of an open ingeniioas aspect 
appeared hi it, who with a shrill Toice spoke in tiu 
foU^wiilg manner : 

*' The looking-glass 70a see was heretofore t 
ttan, ercn I the nnfortanate Fidelto. I had twa 
l^rothers, whose deformitj in shape was madeap 
bj the <«)eaTTieS8 of their understandings. It mmt 
be owned, howeyer, that (as it generally happeos) 
they had each a perrcrseness of humour suitable to 
their distortion of body. The eldest, whose belly 
snnk in monstrously, was a great coward ; and, 
though this splenetic contracted temper made hin 
take fire immediately, he made objects that besei 
him appear greater than they were. The second, 
whose breast swelled into a bold relievo, on th< 
contrary, took great pleasure in lessening ererj 
thing, »id was perfectly the rererte of his brother 
These oddnesses pleased company once or t#ice, 
but disgusted when often seen ; for which reason, 
the young gentlemen were sent from court to stud] 
mathematics at the uniyersi ty. 

** I need not acquaint you, that I was yery wel 
made, and reckoned a bright polite gentleman. '. 
was the confidant and darling of all the fair ; and i 
the old and ugly spoke ill of me, all the world knef 
it was because I scorned to flatter them. No ball 
no assembly, was attended till I had been consulted 
Flaria coloured her hair before me, Celia showe 
me her teeth, Panthea heayed her bosom, Cleor 
brandished her diamond ; I have seen Chloe's fool 
and tied artificially the garters of Rhodope. 

^^ It is a general maxim, that those who dote upo 

themselyes can haye no violent affectioh for another 

•but, on the contrary, I found that the wom<'n*s pai 

0ion rase for me in propotlAoTv to l)ftfc \o^^ tkey bor 

4e themielwe^. Thin ^WM -verV^e^ Va m^ aaa^w^ ^\ 
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Narcisn, irlio was so consfant to me, that it was 
pleasantly said, had I been little enough, she would 
t[ baye hang me at her girdle. The most dangerous 
\ mal I h^d was a gay empty fellow, who by the 
ir strength of a long interconrsc with Narcissa, joined 
' to his natural endowments, had formed himself into 
a perfect resemblance with her. I had been dis. 
carded, had she not obser?ed that he frequently 
• Mked my opinion about matters of the last conse- 
quence. This made me still more considerable in 
I her eye. 

r ^' Though I was eternally caressed by the ladies^ 
each was their opinion of my honour, that 1 was 
never envied by the men. A jealous lorer of Nar- 
cifisa one day thought he had caught her in an amo- 
rous conversation : for, though he was at such a dis. 
tliDce that he could hear nothing, he imagined 
strange things from her airs and gestures. Some- 
times with a serene look she stepped back in a list. 
Oniiijg posture, and brightened into an innocent 
smile. Quickly after she swelled into an air of 
majesty and disdain, then kept her eyes half shut 
after a langnishing manner, then covered her blushes 
with her hand, breathed a sigh, and seemed ready 
to sink down. In rushed the furicHis lover ; but 
how great was his surprise to see no one there but 
the innocent Fid«lio, with his back against the wall 
betwixt two windows ! 

** It wer« endless to recount all my adventures. 
Let me hasten to that which cost me my life, and 
Narcissa her happiness. 

'^ She had the misfortune t^ have the small.pox, 
upon which I was expressly forbid her sight, it 
bdng apprehended that it would increase her dis. 
temper, and that I should infallibly catch it at the 
SrsHook, As soon as she was suffered to \v!«cst& Wt 
l«f^ she sMe out of her chamber^ and iovL\id m^ y}\ 
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ftlone in an adjoining apartment. She ran with 
transport to her darling, and without mixtlire of 
fear lest I should dislike her. But, oh me ! what 
waft her fu:"y when she heard me say, I was afraid 
and shocked at so loathsome a spectacle ! She 
.stepped back, swollen with rage, to see if I had the 
Insolence to repeat it. I did, with this addition, 
tiiat her ilU timed passion had increased her ngli- 
ness. Enraged, inflamed, distracted, she snatched 
•a bodkin, and with all her force stabbed m.e to the 
heart. Dying, I preserved my sincerity, and ex- 
. pressed the truth, though in broken words ; ^nd bj 
reproachful grimaces to the last I mimicked the de- 
formity of my murderess. 

^^ Cupid, who always attends the fair, and pitied 
the fate of so useful a servant as I was, obtained of 
the Destinies, that my body should remain incorrupt- 
ible, and retain .the qualities my mind had pos- 
sessed. I immediately lost tlie figure of a man, aad 
became smooth, polished, and bright, and to thi& 
iaj am the first favourite of the ladies." 

T. 
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Nesclo qua prater soliium duket^ne Uti* 

' VIRGk Georg. i. 4lt. 

Unusual sweetness purer joys-inspires. 

r 

Looking over the letters that bare been sent -me, I 
chanced to find the following one, which I received 

Mbout two years ago f rcnik ha \l^[JQXl^n\]k& ftkad ^o 

ira9,^toi Jn J>enmark. 
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^ DEAR SIR, CopenlMgen, May X, 17x0. 

* TiiF spring with yioii h.is alrcadj taken 
possession of the fields and woods. Now is the 
season of solitude, and of moring com])laints upon 
triyial sufferings. Now the griefs of lovers begin 
to flow, and the wounds to bleed afresh. I too, at 
this distance from the softer climates, am not without 
' my discontents at present. You may perhaps laugh 
at me for a most romantic wretch, when I hare dis- 
\ closed to you the o con si on of my un easiness ; and yet 
J T rannot help thinking my unhappini^s real, in being 
f confined to a region which is the very rt^verse of 
^ Paradise. The seasons here are all of them unplea- 
sant, and the country quite destitute of rural charray. 
I hiTC not heard a bird sing, nor a brook murmur, 
nor a breeze whisper, neither have T been blest with 
tfie sight of a flowery meadow, these two years. 
•Erery wind here is a tempest, and every water a 
tnrbulent ocean. I hope, when you reflect a little, 
yon will not think the grounds of my complaint in 
the least frivolous and unbecomins: a man of serious 
thought ; since the love of woods, of tields and 
flo^vers, of rivers and fountains, seems to be a i)as- 
slon implanted in our natures the most early of any, 
eyen before the fair- sex had a beinij. 

I am, Sir,' &c. 

Could I transport myself, with a wish, from one 
eoimtry to another, I should choose to pass my win. 
ter in Spain, my spring in Italy, my summer in Eng- 
land, and my autumn in France. Of all these sea- 
sons there is none that can vie with the spring for 
beauty and delightfulness. It bears the same figure 
among the seasons of the year, that the morning does 
among the divisions of the day, or youth among the 
stages of life. The Enghsh summer is \iVev1s31\sAiM 
^aa dbat of any other country in Vlvito^w, oxv "^^ 
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Other aeconnt but because it has a floater iriixture 
of spring in it. The mildness of our clhnate, with 
those frequent refreshments of dews and rains that 
fall among us, keep up a perpetual cheerfulnen 
in onr fields, and fill the hottest months of the yctr 
with a lively verdure. 
' In tlie opening of the spring, when all nature be* 
gins to recover herself, the same animal pleasarr 
which makes the birds sing, and the whole brats 
creation rejoice, rises very sensibly in tiie heart of 
man. I know none pf the poets who have observed 
BO wdl as Milton those secret overflowings of glad* 
ness which diffuse themselves through the mind of 
the beholder, upon surveying the gay scenes of na- 
ture : he has touched upon it twice or thrice in hii 
Paradise Lost, and describes it very beautifully un* 
jder the name of ^ vernal delighf,' in that passage 
where he represents the devil himself as almost sea- 
siblcofit: 

* Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hoc 

AppearM "with gay enameird colours mixt : 

On which the sun more glad impress'd his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

AVhen God hath showcr*d the earth; so lovely seem'd 

That landskip : and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 

All sadness, but despair,* &c. 

Many Authors have written on the vanity of (lie 
creature, and represented the barrenness of every 
fhing in this world, and its incapacity of producing 
any solid or substantial happiness. As discourses of 
this nature are very useful to the sensual and volup. 
tuoiis, those speculations which show the bright 
side of things, and lay forth those innocent enter- 
tainmcnts which arc to betixet V\lV\ v«votv%^<t ti, 
reral ohjectB that eticoii\pa«% u«) wee n^ Vst V:m? 
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cial to men of dark and melancholy icmpcr.s. It was, 
for this reason that I endeavouriKi to recommend (V 
cbecrfulncss of mind in my two lost Saturday's pa- 
pers, and which I would still incvil^at^, uot oaly> 
from the consideration of ourselves^ and of tha^ 
Being on whom we depend, nor from the general 
suFTey of that unirerse in which wc ^re placed at 
present, but from reflections on the jM^rticular sea^ 
ion in which this paper is written. The creation ia 
a perpetual feast to the mind of agood man ; cTcry 
tking he sees cheers and delightf him. Providence 
ks imprinted so many smiles on nature, that it it* 
Impossible for a mind which is not sunk in more 
gross and sensual delights, to take a survey of th(9n 
vithout several secret sensations of pleasure. The 
psalmist has, in several of his divine poems, ccle- 
^ted tho^ beautiful and agreeable scpnus whicii^ 
9iake the heart glad^ and produce in it that vcruat 
flight which I have before taken notice of. 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste of the cre;- 
ation, and renders it not only pleasing totheimagin-* 
ation, but to the understanding. It docs not rest 
in the mnrmur of brooks and the melody of birds, 
in the shade of groves and woods, or in the em< 
broidery of fields and meadows ; but considers thq^ 
several ends of Providence' which arc served by 
them, and the wonders of divine wisdom which ap- 
pear in them. It heightens the pleasures of the 
eye, and raises such a rational admiration in the 
Soul as is little inferior to devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up this 
kind of worship to the p^reat Author of nature, and 
to indulge these more refined meditations of heart, 
which arc doubtless highly acceptable in his sight; 
I shall therefore conclude this short essay on that 
pleasure which the mind naturally coucevxcs It^\s\ 
t&c present season of the year, by tlivi rccomm^v^^- 
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ing of a practice for which erwy one has sufficient 
abilities. 

I would haire my readers endeayonr to moralise 
tiiis natural pleasure of the soul, and to improve this 
Temal ddight, as MUton calls it, into a Christiaa 
Tirtue. When we find ourseWes inspired with this 
pleasing instinct, this secret satisfaction and com* 
placency arising from the beauties of the creation, 
let us consider to whom we stand indebted for all 
these entertainments of sense, and who it is that 
thus opens his hand, and filU the world with good* 
This apostle instructs us to take advantage of our 
present temper of mind, to graft upon it such a re- 
ligious exercise as is particularly conformable to it, 
by that precept which advises those who are sad to 
Jiray, and those who are merry to sing psalms. Tto 
cheerfulness of heart which springs up in us froiii 
the survey of na£ure*s works, is an admirable pre. 
paration for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards praise and thanksgiving, that is filled 
with such secret gladness — a grateful reflection do 
the supreme Cause who produces it, sanctifies it In 
the soul, and gives it its proper value. Such an 
habifual disposition of mind consecrates every field 
and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a mpming 
or evening sacrifice, and will Improve those transi- 
ent gleams of joy which naturally brighten np and 
Xefrt'sh the soul on such occasions, into an inviolkble 
and perpetual state of bliss and happiness. 

I. 
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Btne coBlgUur bac pnerh et muligrntlis et servis et ier^$»i/m 
smilliau* llherts etu grata : gra^ \wrd homimi et ta put 
Jkuujmdscio certofotuUramti, brUari p9Si» ntUU mttk, 

TULL. 

It 18 obvious to see, that these things are very acceptable to 
children, young women, and senrants, and to wen as mo«t 
resemble servants ; but that they can by no means meet widi 
the approbation of people of tlioiight and consideration-. 

I HATE been considering the little and frivolous 
dungs which giTe men accesses to one another, and 
power with each other, not only io the common and 
indifferent accidents of life, but also in matters of 
greater importance. You see in elections for mem- 
bers to sit in parliament, how far saluting rows of 
old women, drinking with clowns, atid biding upon a 
krel with the lowest part of mankind in that wherein 
they themselves are lowest, their dirersions, will carry 
a candidate. A capacity for prostituting a man's self 
in his behaviour, and descending to the present hu- 
mour of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an ingredient 
as any other for making a considerable figure in the 
world ; and if a man has nothing else or better t^ 
think of, he could not make his way to wealth and 
distinction by properer methods, than studying the 
particular bent or inclination of people with whom 
he converses, and working from the observation of 
finch their bias in all matters wherein he has any in- 
ier(;ourse with them : for his ease and comfort he 
may assure himself, he need not be at the expense 
of any great talent or virtue to please even those 
frAo are possessed of the highest c^u«\v?ica>C\ft^^. 
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Pride, in some particular disguise or other, (often a 
secret to the proud . man himself) is the most ordi- 
nary spring of action among men. You need no 
more than to discover what a man values himself 
for ; then of all things admire that quality, but be 
sure to be failing in it yourself m comparison of the 
man whom you court. I have heard, or read, of a 
secretary of state in Spain, who served a. prince who 
was happy in an elegant use of the Latin toikgafif 
and often writ dispatches in it with his own hand. 
The king slioWcd his secretary a letter he had writ- 
ten to a foreign prince, and, under the colour of 
asking his adfice, laid a trap for his applause. The 
honest man read it as a faithful counsellor, and not 
only except&d against his tying hinjsclf doivn tM 
much by some expressions, but mended the pbnifle 
in others You may guess the dispatches that evet- 
ing did not take much longer time. Mr. Secretary, 
as soou as he came to his own house, sent for his 
eldest son, and communicated to him that the fa- 
mily must retire out of Spain as soon as possible ; 
^ for,' said he, ' the king^ knows I understand 
Latin better than he does.' 

This egregious fault m a man of die world should 
be a lesson to all who would make their fortunes : 
but a regard must be carefully had to the person 
with whom you have to do ; for it is not to l)e 
' doubted but a great man of common sense roust 
look with secret indignation, or bridled laughter, 
on all the slates who staml around him with ready 
faces to approve and smile at all he says in the 
gross. It is go6d comedy enough to observe a su- 
peHor talking half sentences, and playing an humble 
admirer's countenance from one thing to another, 
with'isruch perplexity, that he knows not wliat tc 
sneer in approbation of. liwt t\i\^ VlvqA \A ^wv\^lais. 
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4DC0 is peculiarly the manner of courts ; in all other 

places you must constantly go further in compliance 

with (he i)cr(rons you have to do with, than a mere 

cduformity of looks and f^estares. If you arc in a 

'Oountry life, laud would be a leading man, a good 

stomach, a loud voice, and rustic cheerfulness, 

^ilt'go a gireat way, provided you arc able to 

irink, and drink any thing. But I was jnst now 

fdiiig to draw the manner of behaviour I would 

tdvise people to practise under some maxim ; and 

Jiltiniated, that every one almost was governed by 

kiB pride. There was an old fellow about forty 

■years ago so peevish and fretful, though a man of 

bvsinesB, ^at no bne could come at him; but he 

fnequeuted a particular little cofl'ec-house, where he 

triumphed over every body at tricktrack and back. 

^fitam^n. The way to pass his oflice well, was 

first Co be insulted by him at one of those games in 

Ms leisure hours; for his vanity was to show that 

lie was a man of pleasure as well as business. Next 

to this sort of insinuation, which is called in all 

places (from its taking its birth in the households of 

princes) makhig one's conrt, the most prevailing 

m-ay is, by what better-bred people call a present, 

the vulgar a bribe. I humbly conceive that such a 

thing is conveyed with more gallantry in a billet- 

doux that should be understood at the Bank, than 

in gross money : but as to stubborn people, who 

are so surly as to accept of neither note nor cash, 

having formerly dabbled in chemistry, I can only 

say, that one part of matter asks one thing, and 

another another, to make it fluent ; but there is 

nothing but may be dissolved by a proper mean. 

Thus, the virtue which is too ol)durate for gold or 

paper, shall melt away very kindly in a Uc\uld, 

The bfland of Bdvbadocs (a shrewd y^coY^Xe^ miiw^^'t 

VOL, XT/. j^ 
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all thidr appeals to Great Britain hy a akilfal iR^ 
tribudon of citron water* waumg the whisperen 
about men in power. Generoas wines do every 
day prevail, and that in great points, where In 
thonsand times their TaTue would hare'':befti Y^ 
jected with indignation. 

But, to wave the enumeration of the ' sundry 
ways of applying by presents, bribes, manafce- 
ment of people's passions and affections^ in sucn a 
manner as it shall appear that the virtue of the 
best man is by one method or . other corruptible, 
let us look out for some expedient to turn tiiQie 
passions and affections on the side of truth and 
honour. When a man has laid it down for i 
'position, that parting with his integrity, in ilM 
minutest circumstance, is losing so much of lifa 
▼ery self, self*lo?e will become a virtue. By 6ifa 
means good and evil will be the only objects d 
dislike and approbation ; and he that injures anj 
man, has effectually wounded the man of this tuhi 
as much as if the harm had been to himself. Thif 
seems to be the only expedient to arrive 'at an 
impartiality ; ^nd a man who follows the dictates ol 
truth and right reason, may by artifice be led iiit« 
error, but never can into guilt. T. 

* Hien conuMBlf called Barhadoes water. 
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ifwodmmc ratio ett, imfHeius ante fuH, 

OVID. Bern. Amar. \%* 

*Tis reaaon now, 'twas appetite before. 

Beware of the ides of Mareh,' said the Roman 
Vgar to JuHus Cxsar : ^ Beware of the month of 
faj)* says the British Spectator to his fair conntry. 
tmien. The caution of the first was unhappily 
fleeted, aiid Caesar's confidence cost him his 
h. I am apt to flatter myself that my pretty 
iaderp had much more regard Xo the advice I 
tTe them, since I have yet received very few 
iGOunts of any notorious trips made in the last 
onth. 

But, though I hope for the best, I shall not pro. 
ranee too positively on this point, till I have seen 
rty weeks well over ; at which period of time, as 
y good friend sir Roger has often told me, he has 
ore business as a justice of peace, among the di». 
lute young people in the country, than at any 
her season of the year. 

Neither must I forget a letter which I received 
!ar a fortnight since from a lady, who, it seems, 
»uld hold out no longer, telling me she looked 
;)on the month as then out, for that she had all 
ong reckoned by the new style. 
On the other hand, I have great reason to be- 
Mre, from several angry letfers which have been 
Bt io me by dinsLppo'wteA lovers, tVvat tiv^* ^i^Vx^s^ 
f been of rery signal service tp the iait Wi^^ ^V^^^ 

G 2 
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according to the old proverb, were ^ forewarned, 
forearmed.' 

One of these gentlemen tells me, that he would 
have given me an hundred pounds, rather than I 
should have published that paper; for ths^t his 
mistress, who had promised to explain herself to 
him about the beginning of May, upon reading 
that discourse told him, that she would gl^c Ub 
her answer in June. 

Thyrsis acquaints roe, that when he .desired 
Sylvia to take a walk in the fields, she told him, 
the Spectator had forbidden her. 

Another of my correspondents, who writes h^n- 
self Mat Meager, complains that, whereas he cofi- 
8tantly used to breakfast with his mistress upon cbo* 
colate, going to wait upon her the first of May, he 
found his usual treat very muph changed for the 
yorse, and has been forced to feed ever sincie upoq 
grepn tea. 

As I begun this critical season with a cayoat to 
the ladies, I shall conclude it with acongratulationi 
9nd do most heartily wish them joy of their happy 
deliverance. 

They may now reflect with pleasure on the dan* 
gers they have escaped, and look back ^irith af 
much satisfaction on the perils that threatenc4 
them, as their great grandmothers did formerly oi) 
the burning plough-sharcs, after having passed 
through the ordeal trial. The instigations of the 
spring are now abated. The nightingale gives 
over her ' love-labour'd song,' as Milton phrase^ 
it; the blossoms are fallen, and the beds of ilowerf 
swept away by the sc}the of the mower. 

I shall now allow my f^ir readers to return to 
their roinancps and chocolate, provided they make 
U80 of them with madcTatiov\.j tUl about the middle 
0/ </jc fliouth, when th^ t^vuv f»\^Vl Wi<& m^^ v^^ 
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prograss in flie Crab. Nothing Is more dangcroas 
than too much confidence and secnrity. The Tro- 
jans, who stood npon their guard all the while the 
Grecians lay before their city, when they fancied 
the siege was raised, and the danger past, were 
the rery next night burnt in their beds. I must 
alio obserre, that as in some climates there is pcr« 
petaal spring, so in some female constitutions there 
ii a perpetual May. These are a kind of valctudi. 
narians in chastity, whom I would continue in a 
constant diet. I cannot think these wholly out of 
danger, till they have looked npon the other sex at 
least five years through a pair of spectacles. Will 
Honeycomb has often assured me, that it is much 
easier to steal one of this species , when she is 
passed ber grand climacteric, than to carry off an 
icy girl on this side five-and-twenty ; and that a 
rake of his acquaintance, who had in Tain endea- 
voured to gain the affections of a young lady of 
fifteen, had at last made hb fortune by running 
away with her grandmother. 

Qnt as I do not design this speculation for the 
erergrodns of the sex, I shall again apply myself 
to those Vho would willingly listen to the dictates 
of reason and virtue, and can now hear me in cold 
blood. If there are any who have forfeited their 
innocence, they must now consider themselves 
under that melancholy view in which Chamont 
regards his sister, in those beautiful lines : 



-Long ihe flourishM, 



Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye. 
Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 
Cropt this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness^ 
llioi cast it like a loathsome weed away.' 

On the coniraryj she who has oA^^^tnc^ \\v^ 
^eljr cauijons 1 gave her, and VWo^ vl^ Vci ^'Si 
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rules of modesfy, will now flourish like ^ a rose ia 
June,' with all her yirgin blushes and s^eet|ie« 
about her. I must, howeyer, desire tbese last to 
consider, haw. shaoiefnl ,it would be for a Sf^J^^U 
who has made a successful campaign, to. bib sijr** 
prised in his winter quarters. It would be ]]lo. Ij^ 
dishonourable for a lady to lose, in any oth^^r fjoonA 
of the year, what she has been at .the paips ip j^jp* 
serve in May. 

There is no charpi in the female sex thai cui 
supply the place of virtnc. Witjiout ipi^ocejfo^ 
beauty is uplorely, and quality contempiitftjs; 
good-brecding degenerates into wai^tpnncss, 'ggv^ 
^it into impudence. It is observe^) viai ^If' i^ 
yirtues are represented hj both painters ^uj^ Skt^tfty 
aries under femqle shapes ; but if any of ]A^.|uf 
a more particufar title to that sex, it 13 n\ofif^y, 
I shall leave it to the; divines to guard t^m ^JraUuf 
p^e opposite yice, as they may be ovcrpowcrefifjbiy 
iemptations. Jt is sufficient for. me tp have Wfirno^ 
'them against it, as tliiey may be led astray oy in- 
stinct. 

I desire this paper may be rea4 T^^ith jifiqjce ih^if 
prdinary attention, at all tca^tabJL^ >^U!?i^ ^.^ff^l^ 
-of London and W««t^ipK^. X.' 
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^rlara,'Cflarentf Dariif Fgrh, Bjral'iptem, 

Aating a great deal of business upon my hands 
at present, V shall beg the reader's Ic^ve to pres»^nt 
Mm with a letter that I received about half a vfar 
ago from a genfleman at Cambridge, \rho stylts 
Jkimself Peter de Quir. I have kept it by mc some 
months;' and, though I did not know at first what 
to liiaike of it, upon my reading it over very f ro- 
qortitfj I hare at last discovered several conceits 
m it: I would not therefore have my hnuIct 
iliscparaged if he does not take them at the first 
f(erusa1. 

« TO THE SPECTATOR. 
* From St. Jobm^s CtUtge, Camirid^et Feb. 3, 1714. 

* The monopoly of puns in this univcr- 
aity has been an immemorial priTilcge of the 
Johnians ^ ; and we can't help ri'sontin£r the late 
invasion of our ancient right as to that particular, 
by a little pretender to clenching in a neighbouring 
XQllege, who in application to you by way of letter, 
ja while ago, styled himself Fhilobruno. Dear sir, 
^s you arc by character a profest well -wisher to 
speculation, you will excuse a remark which this 
4;entleman's passion for the. brunette has suggested 
to a brother theorist: it is an oHTer towards a me- 

♦ The students of St. John's coWcge. 

6 
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chanieal acconnt of his lapse to pomiing, for lie 
belongs to a set of mortals who value tiiemselvef 
upon an uncommon mastery in the more hamane 
and polite parts of letters. 

^ A conquest by one of this species of femakf 
gives a very odd tnm to the intellectuals of the cap* 
ti^ated person, and very different from that way of 
thinking which a triumph from the eyes of another| 
more emphatically of the fair sex, does generally 
occasion. It fills the imagination with an assem- 
blage of such ideas and pictures as are hardly any 
' thing but shade, such as night, the devil, &c. 
These portraitures very near overpower the ligbt 
of the understanding, almost benight the faculties, 
and give that melancholy tincture to the most saa- 
guine compleiion, which this gentleman calls aa 
inclination to be in a brown-study, and is usually 
attended with worse consequences, in case of a 
repulse. During thi^ twilight of intellects, tiie 
patient is extremely apt, as love is the most witty 
passion in nature, to offer at some pert sallies now 
and then, by way of flourish, upon the amiable 
enchantress, and unfortunately stumbles upon that 
mongrel miscreated (to speak in Mil tonic) kind of 
wit, vulgarly termed the pun. It would not be 

mnch amiss to consult Dr. T -W ^who li 

certainly a very able projector, and whose system 

of divinity and spiritual mechanics obtains very 

much among the better part of our undergraduates) 

whether a general intermarriage, enjoinetl by par. 

liamcpt, between this sisterhood of the otive>beau- 

tics and the fraternity of the people called quakers, 

would not be a very serviceable expedient, and 

abate that overflow of light which shines within 

-fhein so powerfully, that it dazzles their eyes, and 

dances thctn into a thousatvd v9^a,\\«& o^t ^ttc^t and 

eathusUsm, These reflecWons m^^^ \\£ivm\. %«»» 
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light towards a discovery of the origin of punning 
among us, and the foundation of its prevailing so 
long in this famous body. It is notorious, from the 
instafice under consideration, that it must be owing. 
cUofly to ikfi use of brown jugs, muddy belch, andL 
the fumes of a certain memorable place of rcndcz. 
Tous with us at meals, known by the name of Stain, 
cptt JElole: for the atniosphere of the kitchen, like 
the tail of a comet, predominates least aboui he 
fire, but resides behind, and fills the fragrant reccp. 
tule above mentioned. Besides, it is further ob. 
lervable, that the delicate spirits among us, who 
declare aLgainst these nauseous proceedings^ sip tea, 
tod put up for critic and amour, profess likewise an 
equal abhorrence for punning, the ancient innocent 
diversion of this society. After all, sir, though it 
may appear something absurd that I seem to ap- 
proach you with the air of ah advocate for punning, 
(you who have justified your censures of the prac- 
tice in a set dissertation upon that subject *) yet I 
am confident you Avill think it abundantly atoned 
for by observing, that this humbler exercise may bo 
as instrumental in diverting us from any innovating 
schemes and hypotheses in wit, as dwoUing upon 
koacst orthodox logic would be in securing us from 

heresy in religion. Had Mr. W n's f researches 

been confined within the bounds of Ramus or Crack- 
enthorp, that learned newsmonger might have acqui- 
esced in what the holy oracles pronounced upon the 
deluge like other Christians ; and had the surprise 
Ing Mr. L ■ -y been content with the employment 
of refining upon Shakspearc's points and quibbles 
(for which he must be allowed to have a superlative 
genius), and now and then jienning a catch or a 

♦ See Spcct. No. 6i. 
f Mr. Whiston. 
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ditty, instead of Inditing odes and sonnets, tke^en* 
tiemcn of the hon g(At in the pit would never iave' 
been put to alKthat grimace in damning the frip|pMjr 
of fttate, the poverty and languor of thought, theq1i«' 
Batural wit, and inartificial structure of his dramas. 
/« 1 am, SIR, 

Tour rery humble senraint^ 

Peter de Qi/ie.! 
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'Ddor ipse drnrtam 



Feeerat-^ 

OVID. Met. xiii. fi»« 

Her grief inspiied her then 'with eloquence. 

As the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in ge» 
neral, they will not allow a wise man so much as to 
pity the afiSictions of another, ^ If thou scest thy 
friend in trouble,' says Epictclus, ^ thou mayest put 
on a look of sorrow, and condole with him, but take 
rare that thy sorrow b» not real.' The more rigid 
of this sect would not comply so far as to shoAv even 
such an outward appearance of grief; but, when one 
told them of any calamity that had befallen even the 
nearest of their acquaintance, would immediately re« 
ply, ^ What is that to me ?' If you aggravated the 
circumstance of the ailliction, and showed how one 
misfortune was followed by another, the answer was 
stilly ' AH this may be true, and what is it to me ?' . 
For my own part, I am of opinion, compassion 
does not only refine and civilize human nature, bnt 
has something in it more pleasing axid agreeable 
tbrnn v^h aicatx be met witk m luO^ vol Vofijc^KM^Via^* 
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piness, such an iadtflOerence to raaukind, as t}iat in 
which the Stoics placed their wisdom. As ioTe is 
ikt mdst delightful passion, pity is nothing else but 
lofe softened by a degree of sorrow. In short, it i^ 
t kind of pleasing anguish, as well as generous syro^ 
pathy, that knits mankind together, and blends them 
in the same common lot. 

Those who have laid down rules for rhetoric or 
poetry, advise the writer to work himself up, if pos- 
able, to the pitch of sorrow which he endeavours to 
produce in others. There are none therefore who 
stir up pity so much as those who indite their own 
soffertngs. Grief has a natural eloquence belong- 
ing to it, and breaks out in more moving sentiments 
than can be supplied by the finest imagination. Na« 
.tare on tiiis occasion dictates a thousand passionate 
things which cannot be^ supplied by art. 

It is for thb rciison that the short speeches or sen- 
tences which we often meet with in histories make 
a deeper impression on the mind of the reader than 
dumost laboured strokes in a welUwritten tragedy. 
Truth and matter of fact sets the person actually be* 
fore us in the one, whom fiction places at a greater 
dbtance from us ia the other. I do not remember 
to hare seen any ancient or modern story more af- 
fecting than a letter of Ann of Bologne, wife to 
king Henry the Eighth, and mother to queen Eliza, 
both, whidi is still extant in the Cotton library, as 
written by her own hand. 

Shakspeare himself could not have made her talk 
in a strain so suitable to her condition and character* 
One sees in it the expostulation of a slighted lof er, 
the resentment of an injured woman, and the sor- 
rows of an imprisoned queen. I need not acquaint 
my readers that this princess was then under prose- 
cution for disloyalty to the king's bed, axA ^inaX^^ 
WW Mft&rwrda paUidy beheaded u^wft ^i^ ^«!!bbi^ 
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account ;* tbough this proBccutioii* was bclicre 
many to proceed, as she herself wtimateSy t 
from the king's loi^e to Jane Seymour^ titaii 
any actual crime in Ann pf Bdogne. 

Queen Ann Boleyn^s last Utter to Khig Ueni 

-Cotton Lib. 7 ^ YouR grace'8 displeasure, and m 

<OthoC. 10. j prisonmcnt, are. things so strange 

me, as what to writer or what to excuse, I a 

together ignorant. Whereas yon send untc 

• (willing me to confess a truth, and to obtain 
favour) by such an one, "whom yon know to be 
ancient professed enemy, I no sooner receive 

-message by him, than I rightly conceiTod 
meaning ; and if, as you say, confessing a trul 
deed may procure my safety, I shall with all 
ingness and duty perform your command. 

^ But let not your grace ever imagine, that 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowlo 
fault, where not so much as a thought thereof 
ceded. And to speak a truth, ncrer prine 
wife more loyal in all -duty, and in all true affc 
than you have erer found iR Ann Boleyn : 
which name and place I could willingly hare 
tented myself, if God and your grace's ph 
had. been so pleased. Neither did 1 at any tii 
far forget myself in my exaltation or received q 
•hip, but that I always looked for such an alte 

• as 1 now fiud ; for the ground of my preferdic 

• ing on no surer foundation than your grace's 1 
tlie least alteration I knew wras Bt and suflltii 
draw that fancy to some other object. Ybi 
chosen me from a low estate to be your qnee 
companion, far beyond my desert or'desire. 1 
jou found me worthy of such honour, good 
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.06) let not any Hght fancy, or bad counsel of 
M enemies, withdraw your princely favoar fro-n 
; neither Let that stain, that unworthy stain, of 
lisioyal heart towards your good grace, ever cast 
foul a blotonyour most dutiful wife, and the infant 
noess your daughter. Try me, good king, but 
me hare a lawful trial, and let not my sworn 
xnies sit as my accusers and judges ; yea, let me 
me an open trial, for my truth shall fear no open 
une ; then shall you see either mine innocence 
ared, your suspicion and conscience satisAed, the 
loniiny and slander of the world stopped, or my 
lit openly declared. So that, whatsoeTcr God or 
n may determine of me, your grace may be freed 
m an open censure ; and mine offence being so 
rfuUy proved, your grace is at liberty, both before 
>d and man, not only to execute worthy punish. 
9it on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your 
ection, already settled on that party, for whose 
ce I am now as I am, whose name 1 could some 
od ' while since haye pointed unto your grace not 
ing ignorant of my suspicion therein. 
< But if you have already determined of mc, and 
it not only my death, but an infamous slander 
utbriiig yon the enjoying of your desired happi. 
IB ; dien I desire of God, that he will pardon your 
eat sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, the 
itruments thereof; and that he will not call yon 
a strict account for your unprincely and cruel 
age of me, at his general judgment seat, when* 
ith yon and myself roust shortly appear, and In 
hoie judgment I doubt not (whatsoever the worU 
mf think of me) mine innocence shall be openly 
Aown, and sufiiciently cleared. 

* My last and only request shall be, that myself 
•ay -only bear the burden of your grace's displeasure 
cod' that it m*y no^t touch the innocent souls of those 

VOL. zii. H 
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poor gentlemen^ who (as I understand) ace likewi 
in straight imprisoniDeiit for my sake. If ^er I ha 
found fay oar in your sight, if erer the, name of Ai 
Boleyn hath been pleasing in your ears, then let i 
obtain this request, and I. will so leare to troul 
jour grace any farther, with mine earnest prayc 
to the Trinity, to have your grace in his good kit 
ingi, and to direct you in all your actions- Fromn 
doleful prison in iSL^ Tower, this mHi of May ; 

Your most loyal 

and ever faithful wife, 

Ii« AHX BOJLETir,' 
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imituurt parts tarta ratione mmhftu^ 

HOB. 2. Sat. UK 871 

You'd be a fool 
Widi wst and wisdom» aad be mad hj rule. 

CBSECH.. 

Ctitthio and Flavia are persons of distinction j 

this town, who have been lowers these ten montl 

last past, and writ to each other for gallantry sd 

under those feigned names ; Mr. Such-a-one ao 

Mrs. Such«a.one not being capable of raising tl 

soul out of the ordinary tracts and passages of lift 

np to that deration which makes the life of tfas eiu 

moured so much superior to that of the rest oift 

world. But ever since the beautepns Cecilia ki 

made such a i^re as she now does In the dicle, ( 

charming women, Cynthio has been secrady oae c 

bet adorers. Lsstitia bas becsi Ihft infist woniaii i 

town theae three monthB) ^A mi Vm^Cf^^db^ \k 
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acted the part of a loTer rery twkirardly in the 
piaence of FlaTia; Flavia has been too blind to^ 
wards him, and has too sincere an heart of her own 
to obsenr e a thonsand thin^ which would haro dis. 
covered thts dduige of mind to any one less engaged 
dlto slie 'vral. Cjnthio was rousing yesterday in 
the ])iazEa ia ' GoYent.^ardeQ9 and was saying to 
Uaiself that he was a very ill man to go on in visit. 
iog and 'ptofessing lore to Flavia^ when his hoart 
was eathralled to another. It is an iiiilrniity titac I 
am not constint to Flavia ; but it .-/miUI be still a 
greater crime, Isiaee I cannot continue to luve her, 
to profess that I do. To marry a woman with the 
coldness that usually indeed comes tin after marria^^e, 
is ruining one's self wiih one's eyes open; bi^ides, 
it is really doing her an injnry. This la.st considor- 
stion forsooth, of injuring her in perststiMg* made 
kun resolve to brcatc off upon the tirsl favourable 
opportunity of making her angry. - When he was in 
this thought, he saw iiobin the porter, who waits at 
Will's coffee-house, passing by. Robin, you must 
enow, is the best man in the town for carrying a 
Hllet ; the fellow has a thin body, swift step, demnre 
ooIls, sufficient sense, and knows the town. This 
iten carried C3mthio's first 'etter to Flavia, and, by 
reqnent errands ever since, is well known to her. 
.lie fellow corers his knowledge of the nature of 
b messages with the most exquisite low humour 
naginable. The first he obliged Fiavia to take, 
^as by complaiaing to her 'hat ho had a wife and 
iree. children, and if she did not take that letter, 
'lilch he was sure there was no harm in, but ra- 
Mr lore, his family must go sapperles^ to bed, fur 
le gentleman would pay him accordifig as he lUd 
s business. Robin therefore Cyntfiio now thou^^'it 
; ta mAe use ofy and gare him ordet^ to n<i^\1 ^^^« 
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fore Flaf ia*s door, und if shecalltf Iiim to ber, a* 
asked whetbeE it was Cynthio irho passed bj, 
should at first be loth to own it was, but upon s 
portunity coufess it. There needed sot web Mm 
into that part pi the tpwn to find a well-dieH 
hnssey fit for the purpose C jntfaio designed ber. - -j 
soon as he bdieved Robin was post^, be diroTe'' 
FJavia's lodgings in a hackney-coach and a worn 
in it. Robin was at the door talking with Flvri 
maid, and Cynthio palled up the glass as surprisi 
and hid his associate. The report of this circa 
stance soon flew up stairs, apd Robin could i 
deny but the gentleman -faTOur^ * his master ; ; 
if it was he, he was sure the lady was but his coa 
^hom he had ^*i^^ ^^ f^^ him; adding, that 
beiieved she was a poor relation-; because they mi 
her wait one morning till he was awake. Fis 
immediately writ .the foUowing epistle, which Ro 
brought to Will's. 

■ 

*siB, June 4, 171^ 

^ It is in rain to deny it, basest, falsest 
Biankiod ; my maid^ as well as the bearer, saw y 

The injured FLAT I A. 

After Cynthio had read the letter, he asked Ro 
bow she looked, and what she said at the deliv 
of it. Robin said she spoke short to him, and ca 
him back again, and had nothing to say to him, 
bid him and all the men in the world go out of 
sight ; but the maid followed, and bid him bring 
answer. 



Cynthio returned as follows : 
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^ ILADAMy June 4t Three afternooo, 1713. 

' That your maid and the bearer hare 
m me totj often is yery certain ; bat I desire to 
lOir, being engaged at piquet, what your letter 
wm by '^ 'tis in vain to deny it." I shall stay 
leall the evening. 

Tour amazed ctnthio.* 

kn soon ar Robin ani?ed with this, FlaTia an. 
Bved: 

^ DEAR CTNTHIO, 

< I pAYE walked a turn or two in my an- 
hanil^r since I writ to yott> and have recovered 
"Self from an impertinent fit which you ought to 
give me, and desire you would come to me imme- 
My to laugh off a jealousy that you and a creature 
the town went by in an hackney-coach an hour 

I am your most humble servant, 

FLA VIA. 

* I will not open the letter which my Cyndiio 
it npon the misapprehension you must have been 
der, when you writ, for want of hearing the whole 
cumstance/ 

Robin came back in an instant, and Cynthio an. 
ered: 

Half an hour she minutes after three, 
^ MADAM, June 4, Will's cofieo-house. 

* It is certain I went by your lodgings 
iih a gentlewoman to whom! have the honour to 
! known ; she is indeed my relation, and a pretty 
rt of a woman. But your starting manner of writ. 
gj and owning you have not doue me the honour 
,much as to open my letter, has in it something 
iiy nnaeconntable, and alarms one that haa 

11 3 



had thoughti of pasting his days with yon. Bnt^ I 
am l)orii to admire yoa wit& all your little imper- 
fections. CYNTHIO.* 

Rolnn ran back and brought for answer : 

» • 

< Exact Sir, that are at Wiirs coffee- 
hoasesiz minutes after three, June 4; one that has 
had thoughts, and all my little. imp^ecUons* Sir, 
come to me immediately, or I shall determine what 
may perhaps not be Tery pleasing to ypo. 

' FLAVIA.' 

Jlobin gaTe an account thatv shp looked .excessire 
angry w)ien she gave him the letter ^ and that he 
told her, for she asked, that Cynthio onlyiooked at 
the dock^ taking snuff, and writ two or thnee words 
on the top of the letter when he gave him his. 

Now the plot thickened so well, as that Cynthia 
saw he had not much more to accomplish, being ir- 
reconcileably banished: he writ, 

^ MADAM, 

' ^ I HATE that prejudice in fayonr of all 
you do,, that it is not possible for yon to dotenninf 
upon what will not be very pleasing to 

Your obedient senrant, 

CYNTHlb.* . 

This was delirered, and the answer returned, In 
a little more than two seconds. 

8IR9 

^ Is it come to this ? You neyer loved me, 
and the creature you were with is the properest 
person for your associate. I despise you, and hope 
/ shall soon hate you as a ViWam to 
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• , . . • . . •• .1 

Robii^ i^an-baek ^ith : 

••• 

"^ MADAM. 

^ Your cre4uUt7 vfhen yon are tp gain 
your p<^t, and suspicion ivhen you fear to lo9e it^ 
nake it a yeiy hard part to behaye as become^ 

Your humble slaye, 

CYNxmo,^ 

f Rohia whipt aw^y and returned with^ 

5 MR. WELLFORDy .- 

^ Flayia and Cynthio are no more. I 
Defieye you from the hard part of which you com«L 
plainj^ and banish you from my sight for erer. 

ANN HEART** 

Robin had a crown for his> afternoon's work ; and 
this is published to admonish Cecilia to avenge tho 
mjury done to Flayia. T. 
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Ut Mtmo in use tent at detcenden I 

PER. Sat. iv. 33* 

None, none descends into hiniself to find 

The secret imperfections of his mind. 

DRYDBN. 

Hypocrisy at the fashionable end of the town is 
▼ery different from hypocrisy in the city. The 
modish hypocrite endeavours to a^peax moit^ V\« 
dons than he really is, the other t\aA ol \i^\iCiw.VA 
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more yirtaous. The former is afnud of every H^ 
that has the show of religion in it, and would te 
thought engaged in many criminal gallantries and 
amourr which he is not gnilty of. Tlie latter as- 
anmes a face of sanctity, and coTers a mnltitQ46 at 
Tices under a seeming religious deportment. 

But there is another kind of liypocrisy, -which 
differs from both these, and which I intend to makfl 
the subject of this paper : I mean that hypocrisyi 
by which a man does not only deceive the world, 
but yery often imposes on himself; that hypocrisy 
which conceals his own heart from him, and mato 
him belieye he is more yirtuous than he really ]P| 
and either not attend to his vices, or mistake ena 
hh Tices for virtues. It is this fatal hjrpocrisy, and 
self-deceit,' which is taken notice of in those wordi, 
^ Who can understand his errors ? cleanse thou me 
from secret faults.' 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the ut* 
mostapplication and endeavours of moral writers to 
recover them from vice and folly, how much more 
may those lay a claim to their care and compassion, 
who are walking in the paths of death, while thej 
fancy themsehes engaged in a course of virtue ! 1 
shall endeavour therefore to lay down^ome rules foi 
the discovery of those vices that lurk in the secret 
comers of the soul, and to show my reader those 
methods by which he may arrive at a true and im- 
partial knowledge of himself. The usual meani 
prescribed for this purpose are, to examine oursdvo 
by the rules which are laid down for ourdirectioi 
in sacred writ, and to compare our lives with tlM 
life of that person who acted up to the perfection 
of human nature, and is the standing example, ai 
well as^the great guide and instructor of those wh< 
receive his doctrines. Though these two head 
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cannot be too much insisted upon, T shall but just 
mention them, since they have been handled by 
many great and eminent writers. 

I would therefore propose the following methods 
to the consideration of such as would find out 
their secret faults, and make a true estimate of 
themselfes. 

In the first place, let them consider well what are 
the characters which they bear among their enemies. 
Our friends ycry often ilatter us, as much as our 
own hearts. They cither do not see our faults, or 
conceal them from us, or soften them by their repre« 
sentations, after such a manner that we think them 
too trivial to be taken notice of. An adversary, on 
the contrary, makes a stricter search into us, disco, 
ters every flaw and imperfection in our tempers ; 
and though his malice may set them in too strong a 
light, it has generally some ground for what it ad- 
vances. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an 
enemy inflames his crimes. A wise man should 
give a just attention to both of tliem, so far as they 
may tend to the improvement of one, and the di- 
minution of the other. Plutarch has written an 
essay on the benefits which a man may receive from 
his enemies, and, among the good fruits of enmity, 
mentions this in particular, that by the reproaches 
which it casts upon us we see the worst side of 
ourselves, and open our eyes to several blemishi'S 
and defects in our Utcs and conversations, which 
we should not have observed without the help of 
such ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewise to come at a true knowledge of 
ourselves, we should consider on the other hand how 
far we may deserve the praises and approbations 
which the world bestow upon us ; whether the ac- 
tions they celebrate proceed from laudable and wor. 
thy motives ^ and how far we are really possessed of 
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the Tiriaes which gain us applause among f^ote 
with whom we converse. Such a reflection is abso* 
lately necessary, if we consider how apt we are 
either to Talae or condemn ourselves by the opinioas 
of others, and to sacrifice the rep6rt of our^owa 
hearts to the judgment of the world. 

In the next place, that we may not deodve our. 
selves in a point of so much importance, we should 
not lay too great a stress on any supposed virtues 
we possess that are of a doubtful nature : and su^ 
we may esteem all those in which multitudes^ of mea 
dissent from us, who are as good and wise as buf.. 
selves. We should always act with great cautipas* 
ness and circumspection in points whefe it U hoi 
impossible that we may be deceived. Intemperate 
zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any party or opl^ 
nion, how praiseworthy soever they may appear to 
weak men of our own principles, produce infinite 
calamities among mankind, and are highly criminal 
in tlieir own nature : and yet how many persons 
eminent for piety suffer such monstrous and absurd 
principles of action to take root in their minds under 
the colour of virtues ! For my own part, I must owa 
I never yet knew any party so just and reasonable, 
that a man ciould follow it in its height and violence, 
and at the same time be iunocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of those 

actions which proceed from natural constitutions, 

favourite passions, particular education, or whatever 

promotes our worldly interest or advantage. In these 

and the like cases, a man's judgment is easily pervert. 

ed, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. These are 

the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the 

mind, 'by which a thousand errors and secret faults find 

admission^ without being observed or taken notice 

of, A wise man will suspect t\iose 2ttt\o\i^ \» viV^sJa. 

JieiB directed by somettung be«d«ixcA&W) v^^ ^- 
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wajrs apprdiend lome concealed e?il in every reso* 
lofkm that is of a disputable nature, when it is con. 
fonnable to his particular temper, his age, or way 
of life, or when it favours his pleasure or his profit. 

There is nothing of greater importance to us than 
ftlis diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all 
ttese dark recesses of the mind, if we would estab. 
lish our souls in such a solid and substantial virtue, 
IS will torn to account in that great day when it must 
Btani the test of infinite wisdom and justice. 

I shall conclude this essay with observing that 
QiQ two. kinds of hypocrisy I have here spoken of, 
Uundy, that of deceiving the world, and that of 
mpotdng on ourselves, are touched with wonderful 
leuity in the hundred thirty-uinth psalm. The 
bUy of the first kind of hypocrisy is there set forth 
)y reflections on God's omniscience and omnipre- 
ence, which are celebrated in as noble strains of 
)oetry as any other I ever met with either sacred or 
jrofane. The other kind of hypocrisy, whereby a 
nan decdves himself, is intimated in the two last 
rerses, where the psalmist addresses himself to the 
^reat Searcher of hearts in that emphatical petition, 
' Try me, O God ! and seek the ground of my heart ; 
prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look, well 
if there be any way of wickedness in me, and lead 
mfi in the way everlasting.* L* 
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■ LoM anguh h lerhi* 

TIRO.Ecl.m.91. 

There's a snake in the grass. 

(^NOUSH FIOVEKB). 

It should, methinks, preserre modesty and its in- 
terests la the world, that the transgression of it al- 
ways creates offence; and the Tery purposes of 
wantonness are defeated by a carriage w(iich hasia 
it so much bolijness, as to intimate that fear and re- 
luctance are quite extinguished in an object which 
would be otherwise desirable. It was said of a wit 
of the last age, 

* Sedley * has that prevaiUng gentle art 
Which can with a resistless diarm import 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart ; 
Raise such a conflict, kindle such a firey 
Between declining virtue and desire, 
That the poor vanquished maid dissolves away 
In dreams all nighti in sighs and tears all day/ 

This prevailing gentle art was made up of com« 
plaisance, courtship, and artful conformity to the 
modesty of a woman's manners. Rusticity, broad 
expression, and forward obtrusion, offend those of 
education, and make the transgressors odious to all 

* Sedley (Sir Cha.) a writer of verses in the reienof Charles 11. 

with whom he was a rreat favourite. The nobleman's verses 

quoted here, allude, it has been said, not to Sir Charles Sedley's 

writings, but to his personal address; for we are told that, by 

etudyiag human nature, he had acq^aVrc^ to mv cmvtvtxtx ^x^tA 

ihc art of maJun^hiniKlf agreeable, parucuVaxVf xaV^'Wma. 

6 
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who I/aye meiit enough to attract i^ard. It is in 
this taste that the sceneiy is so beautifally ordered 
in the description which Antony makes in the dia« 
log'ae between him and DoIabeUa, of Cleopatra in« 

her barge. 

• 

* Her grallcy down the silver Cidnos row*d : 
The tackling siik, the streamers waT'd with gold| 
The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails ; 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac*dy 
Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay ; 
She lay, and lean*d her cheek upon her hand, 
And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 
. As if secure of all beholders* hearts. 

Neglecting she could take them. Boys, like Cupidi, 
Stood &nning with their painted wing& the winds 
That play'd about her face ; but if she smil'd, 
A darting glory seem*d to blaze abroad, 
That meD-*s desiring eyes were never weary 'd, 
But hung upoa the object. To soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time : and while they play'd* 
The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight ; 
And both to thought * 

Here the imagination is warmed with all the 
objects presented, and yet there is nothing that 
is luscious, or what raises any idea more loose than 
that of a beautiful woman set of to advantage. 
The like, or a more delicate and careful spirit of 
modesty, appears in the following passage in one 
of Mr. Phillips's pastorals. 

« Breathe soft, ye winds ! ye waters, gently flow ! 
Shield her, ye trees! ye flowers around her growl 
Ye swains, I be^ you, pass in silence by ! 
My love in yonder vale asleep does lie. 

Desire is corrected when there is a tenderness 
or admiration expressed which partakes the ^as^\^w* 

• DrydeD*s All for Love, act Vu% sc. v. 
^' ^' xi:. 1 
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liicenttoiis language has something bmtal in it, 
which disgraces humanity, and ieayes us in the 
conditio^ of the savages in the fiel4- Bat it may 
be asked, To what good use can tend a discourse of 
this kind at ail 2 It is to^Iarm chaste ears against 
such as haTC, wiiat is abo?e called, the ^ pre?ail. 
ing gentle art.' Masters of that talent are capable 
of clothing ^heir thoughts in so soft a'dress, and 
something so distant from the secret purpose of 
their heart, that the imagination of the unguarded 
is touched with a fondess, which grows too inscn. 
sibly to be resisted. Much care and concern for 
the ladj's welfare, to seem afraid lest she should 
be annoyed by the very air which surrounds her, 
and this uttered rather with kind looks, and eu 
pressed by an interjection, an ' ah,' or an ^ oh,' at 
some little hazard in moTing or making a step, than 
in any direct profession of lore, are the methods of 
skilful admirers. They are honest arts when their 
purpose is such, but infamous when, misapplied. 
It is certain that many a young woman in this town 
has- had her heart irrecoverably won, by men who 
have not made one advance which ties their ad- 
mirers, though the females languish with the utmost 
anxiety. I have often, by way of admonition to 
my female readers, given them warning agaiost 
agreeable company of the other sex, except they 
are well acquainted with their characters. WonKii 
may disguise it if they think fit ; and the more to 
do it, they may be angry at me for saying it ; but 
I say it is natural to them, that they have no man- 
ner of approbation of men, without some degree of 
love. For this reason he is dangerous to be enter- 
tained as a friend or visitant, who is capable of 
gaining any eminent esteem or observation, though 
ii be never so remote from '!^Te\;»2k^oi&& as a lover. 
// A man's heart baa not t!^ ^\i«vtt«DL^^ ^1 ^w^ 
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treacherous design, he may easily improye appro, 
btiion into kindness, and kindness into passion I 
There may possibly be no manner of loye between 
them in the eyes of .all their acquaintance ; no, it 
11 all friendship ; and yet they may be as fond as 
shepherd and shepherdess in a pastoral, but still the 
nymph and the swain may be to each other, no 
other, I warrant you, than Pylades and Orestes. 

' * When Lucy decks with flowers her swelling breast, 
And on her elbow leans, dissembting rest; 
Unable torefirain my madding mind. 
Nor sheep nor pasture worth my care 1 find.* 

■ Once Delia slept, on easy moss reclin*d. 
Her lovely liml» half bare, and rude the wind: 
I smoothed her coats, and stole a silent kiss: 
Condemn mc, shepherds, if I did amiss.' 

Such good offices as these, and such friendly 
thoughts and concerns for one another, are what 
make up the amity, as they call it, between man 
and woman. 

It is the permission ^f such intercourse that 
makes a young woman come to the arms of her 
husband, after the disappointment of four or five 
passions which she has successircly had for differ* 
ent men, before she is prudentially given to him 
for whom she has neither love nor friendship. For 
what should a poor creature do that has lost all her 
friends ? There's Marinet the agreeable has, to my 
knowledge, had a friendship for lord Welford, 
which had like to break her heart: then she had 
so great a friendship for colonel Hardy, that she 
could not endure any womSin else should do any 
thing but rail at hiln. Many and fatal have been 
disasters between friends who have fallen out, and 
these rcsentmentB are more keen than CTiet VVvQi«fe cA. 
otter men em |x»sibi/ be : but i& tVii&\t \dV^lR3Bi& 

i2 
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uaforiupately, that as there ought to be notfiiqg 
concealed from one friend to another, the Criendf 
of diffei'ent sexes ver/ often jind fatal egiects from 
their unanimity. 

For my part, who study to pass life in as mach 
innocence and tranquillity as I can, I shun the 
company of agreeable womei^ as much as possible; 
and must confess that I hare, though a tolerably 
good philosopher, but a low opinion of Platonic 
]0Te : for which reason I thought it necessary to 
give my fair readers a caution against it, having, 
to my great concern, obscryed the waist of a Pla- 
tonist lately swell to a roundness which is incon- 
sistent with that philosophy. T. 
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Jtt amore Beec otnnta imunt vitia* Injuria^ 
Suspieionet inimicitia^ iuducia^ 
Bdlum^pa^e rurium, > ■ 

TER. Eun. Act. l. Sc. 1. 

It is the capricious state of love, to be attended with injuries^ 
suspicions, enmitiesi truces, quarrelling, and reconcilement. 

I SHALL publish, for the entertainment of this day, 
an odd sort uf a packet, which [ have just received 
from one of my female correspondents. 

* JtfR SPECTATOR, 

, ^ SiifCE you have, of ten confessed that you 
are not displeased your papers should sometimes* 
convey the complaints of dV^tves^^vlLVo^^t^ to each 
Ptber^ X ao^ iu bopes you ^ViV ia.^f^\is wu^ ^>qa 
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gireB you an midonbtecl instance of her reforma- 
tion, and at the same time a conyincing proof of 
the happy influence yonr labours have had orer the 
most ineorrigtble part of the most incorrigible sex* 
Yon mast know, sir, I am one of that species of 
.wompn, whom you have often characterizc^l under 
the name of ^^ jilts," and that I send yon these lines 

\e\\ to do public penance for having so long 
continued in a known error, as to beg pardon of 
the party oiTendod. I the rather chuse this way, 
because it in some measure answers the terms on 
which he iutimatcd the breach between us might 
po&sibly be made up, as you will see by the letter 
be sent me (he next day after I had discarded him ; 
which [ thought fit to send you a copy of, that 
you might the bettor know the wiole case. 

' f must further ae()viaint you, that before I jilted ' 
bim, there had been the greatest intimacy between 
Qs for a year and a half together, during all which 
time I rherivshed his hopes, and indulged his flame. 
I i(*ave you to guess, after this, what must be his 
Surprise, when upon his pressing for my fuiI con- 
sent one day, I told him I wondered what could 
make him fancy he had erer any place in my aflee- 
tiuns. liis own sex allow him sense, and all ours 
ItDod -breeding. His person is such as might, with. 
Out vanity, make him believe himself not incapable 
of being b^oTed. Our fortunes indeed, weighed 
m the nice scale of interest, are not exactly equal, 
whidi by the way was the true cause of my jilting 
Mm ; and I had the assurance to acquaint him with 
the following ma^Cim^ that I should always believe 
that man's passion to be the most Tiolent, who 
could offer me the largest settlement. I hav(3 since 
changed my opinion, and have cndeavowred tci V< 
^im know so much bj severa\ VeltciT^.j\wvV.^^\w^'«- 
iaroas man has refused tliem a\\-, fto \Vw^\Vvie>\^> 
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way Irft of writing to him but bj your assistance. 
If you can bring him about once more, I promise 
to send you all gloyes and favours, and shall desire* 
the favour of Sir Roger and yourself to stand as 
godfathers to my first boy. 

I am, SIR, ^ 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

A MO ret/ 

PHILANDER TO AMORET, 
^ MADAM, 

^ I AM SO surprised at the question you* 
were pleased to ask me yesterday, that I am still 
at a loss what to say to it.. At least my answer 
would be too long to trouble you with, as it would 
come from a person, who, it seems, is so very in. 
different to you. Instead of it, I shall only re« 
commend to your consideration the opinion of one 
whose sentiments on these matters I have often 
heard you say are extremely just. " A generous 
and constant passion," says your favourite author, 
'^ in an agreeable lover, where there is not too 
great a disparity in their circunistances, is the 
greatest blessing that can befal a person beloved; 
and, if overlooked in one, may perhaps never be 
found in another." 

* I do not, however, at. all despaii^ of being very, 
shortly much better beloved by you than Antenor 
is at present; since, whenever ray fortune shall ex- 
ceed his, you were, pleased to intimate your passion 
would increase accordingly. 

' The world has seen me shamefully lose that 

time to please a fickle woman, which might have 

been employed much more to my credit and ad van* 

tage ia other pursuits. 1 s\\a\\ l\\eteL^vi\fe Va!«A tivc 

liberty to acquaint you, Viovje^et V^^^ \\. ^M 
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sound in a lady's ears, that though your love-fit 
should happen to return, unless you could contrire 
a way to make your recantation as well known to 
the public as they are already apprised of the 
manner with which jou have treated me, you shall 
never more see , . 

1»HILAM9ER^' 



AMOKET TO PHILANDER. 



*SIR, 



^ Upon reflection, I find the injury I hare 

dose both to you and myself to be so great, that, 

though the part I now act may appear contrary to 

that decomm usually observed by our seix, yet I 

pQrposely break through all rules, that my repent. 

uice may in some measure equals my crime. I 

assure you, that in my present hopes of recovering 

you, I look upon Antenor's estate with contempt. 

The fop was here yesterday in a gilt chariot and 

new liveries, but I refused to see him. • Though 

I dread to meet your eyes; after what has passed, 

I flatter myself, that, amidst all their confusion, you 

Mill di!»cover such a tenderness in mine, as none ' 

can imitate but those who love. I shall be all this 

month at lady D *s in the country ; but the 

^oods, the fields, and gardens, without Philander, 
afford no pleasures to the unhappy 

AMORET. 

* I must desire you, dear Mr. Spectator, to pub- 
lish this iny letter to Philauder as soon as possible, . 
and to assure him that I know nothing at all of the 
<^th of his rich uncle in Gloucestershire.' 
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I/»e sibi tradit Speitator. — 

HOR. An Foet.1.181. 

Sent by the Spectator to himflclf. 

Were I to publish all the advertiseinents I receWe 
from diiferent hands, and persons of different cin 
cumstances and quality, the yerj mention of them, 
without -reflections on the several subjects, would 
r^se ail the passions which can be felt by human 
minds. As instances of this^ I shall give you two - 
or three letters ; the writers of which can have no 
recourse to any legal power for redress, and seeni 
to haye written rather to rent their sorrow than to 
receive consolation. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM a. young woman of beauty and 
quality, and suitably married to a gentleman who 
doats on me. But this person of mine is the object 
of an unjust passion in a nobleman who is very in- 
timate with my husband. This friendship gives him 
very easy access, and frequent opportuiiities of .en- . 
tertaining me apart. My heart is in the utmost 
anguish, and my face is covered over with confu- 
sion, when I impart to you another circumstance, 
which is, that my mother, the most mercenary of 
all women, is gained by thiji false friend of mf 
husband's to solicit me for him. I am frequently 
chid by the poor believing man my husband, for ' 
showing an impatience of his friend's company ; 

and 1 Am npver alone with mv mnthpr. hut shn ittlh 
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me stones of the discretionary part of the world* 
and such a one, and such a one \7ho are guilty of 
as much as she advises me to. She laughs^ at my 
astonishment ; and , seems to hint to me, that, af 
virtuous as she has always appeared, I am not the 
daughter of her husband. It is possible that print. 
log this letter may relieTc me from the nnnatnral 
importunity of my mother, and the perfidious court. 
ship of my husband's friend. I h^ye an unfeigned 
lore of Tirtue, and am resohed to prcserye my in« 
nocencc. The only way I can think of to avoid the 
fatal consequences of the discovery of this nattei:,- 
is to lly away for ever, which I must do to avoid 
my husband's fatal resentment against the man who 
attempts to abuse him, and the shame of exposing 
a parent to infamy. The persons concerned will 
know these circumstances relate to them ; andy 
though the regard to virtue is dead in them, I have 
some hopes from their fear of shame upon., reading 
this in your paper ; which I conjure you to publish^ 
if you have any compassion for injured virtue. 

SYLVIA.* 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM the hushand of a woman of merit, 
but am fallen in love, as they call it, with a lady of 
ber acquaintance, who is going to be married to a 
gentleman who deserves her. I am in ,a trust re- 
lating to this lady's fortune, which makes ipy con- 
currence in this matter necessary ; but I have so 
irresistible a rage and envy rise in me when I, con- 
sider his future happiness, that against all reason, 
equity, and comiQon justice, I am ever playing 
mean tricks to suspend the nuptials. I have, no, 
manner of hopes for myself: Emilia, for so I'AcaU 
her, is a woman of the most strict Vulwe*, \kW,\i5rH^it 
^sgendcwaa whom of all others \ co^VSl V^SIq^ n^^ 
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friend: bi|t enry and jealousy, Aoagh placed so 
uftjostly, waste my very being; and, unth tke 
torment and sense of a demon, I am ever cnrsii^ 
what I cannot bat approye. I wish it were the 
beginning of repentance, that I sit down and de- 
ecnbe my present disposition with so hdlish an 
ast)ect : but at present the destruction of tiiese two 
excellent persons would be more welcome to me 
than their happiness, Mr. Spectator, pray let me 
have a paper on these terrible groundless sufferiogSi 
and do all you can to exorcise crowds who are in 
some degree possessed as I am. 

CANIBAL.' 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I HAVE no Other means but this to ex- 
press my thanks to one man, and my resentment 
against another. My circumstances are as follow : 
I have been for' fii^ years last past courted by a 
gentleman of greater fortune that) I onght to ex. 
pect, as the market for women goes. You must, to 
be sure, have observed people who live in that sort 
of way, as all their friends reckon it will be a 
match, and are marked out by all the world for 
each other. In this view we have been regarded 
for some time, and I have above these three years 
loved him ttmderly. As he is very careful of his 
fortune, I always thought ho lived iu a utar man* 
ner, to lay up what he thought was wanting in my 
fortune to make up what h(» mi;5ht expect in an- 
other. Within few mmiths I have ob-:erved his car- 
riage very much altered, and hs has atfected a 
certain air of getting mc alone, an:l talking with a 
mighty profusion of passionate words, how I am 
not to be resisted tenger, how irresistible \iU ivishes 
are, and the like. As long as 1 Vvax^ V.^.vv-a^wYxa.va.tcd 
with Aim, I could not on aucVi o^x^wiviA ^a.^ \^^^* 
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right to hiiD) ^^ You know you may make me yours 
when you please." But the other night he with 
great frankness and impadence explained to me, 
d)at he thought of me only as a mistress. I answered 
Ihis declaration as it deseryed ; upon which he onljr 
doubled the terms on which he proposed my yield- 
ing. When my anger heightened upon him, he told 
me he was sorry he had made so little use of the 
angnarded hours we had been together so remote 
from company, '^ as indeed," continued he, '^ so 
we are at present." I flew from him to a neigh- 
boaring gentlewoman's house, and, though her 
hasband was in the room, threw myself on a couch, 
and burst into a passion of tears. My friend desired 
her husband to leaye the room. ^^ But," said he, 
^^ there is something so extraordinary in this, that 
I will partake in the affliction ; and, be it what it 
will, she Is so much your friend, that she knows 
she may command what seryices I can do her." 
The man sat down by me, and spoke so like a 
brother, that 1 told him my whole affliction. He 
spoke of the injury done roe with so much indigna- 
tion, and animated me against the Iqtc he said he 
saw I had for the wretch who would have betrayed 
me, with so much reason and humanity to my weak 
ness, that I doubt not of my perseverance. His 
wife and he arc my comforters, and I am under no 
more restraint in their company than if I, were 
alone; and I doubt not but in a small time contempt 
and hatred will take place of the remains of affec- 
tion to a rascal. 

I am, SIR, 

Your affectionate reader^ 

DORINOA.' 
* MR. SPFCTATOK, , 

* I HAD the in is fortune to "be Wi ^\iOi'^ 
he/ore I knew.mj nephews from my m<&c^\ ^a.^ 
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now we are frown up toi better acqa^ortance, 
tiiey deny me tiie respect they owe. One upbraids 
me with being their familiar^ anodier will hardly 
be persuaded that I am an uncle, a tirird calls me 
little uncle, and a fourth tells me there is no duty 
at all to an uncle. I ha?e a brother4n.law whose 
son will win all my affection, unless you shall thhik 
this worthy of your cognizance, and will be pleased 
to prescribe some rules for our future reciprocal 
behaviour. It will be worthy the particularity of 
your genius to lay down some rules for his conduct 
who was, as it werej born an old man ; in which 
you will much oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. CORNELIUS VEPOS/ 
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9ui m$ret lomlitum multorum vidit 

HOR. Are Poet. r. 142. 

Of many men he saw the mamiers. 

When I consider this great city in its several quar- 
ters and divisions, I look upon it as an ag2:rt!gafc 
of yarious nations distinguished from each other by 
their respective customs, manners, and interests. 
The courts of two countries do not so much differ 
from one another, *as the court and city, in thrir 
peculiar ways of life and chnversalion. In short, 
the inhabitants of St. James's notwithstanding; they 
live under the same laws, and' speak the same lan- 
guage, arc a distinct poopVc ?row\ vXvc*^^ Ck\ V^V.^.'^- 
sidcy ^ho are likewise rcmo^e^ ^^om ^xis^t ^V 
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the Temple oti the one side, and those of Smithfield 
on the other, hy scTeral climates and decrees in 
their way of thinking and conTcrshig together. 

For this reason, when any public affair is upon 
the an? il, I loye to hear the reflections that arise 
qpon it in the seTerai districts and parishes of 
London and Westminster^ and to ramble up and 
down a whole day together, in order to make my. 
self acquainted with the opinions of my ingenious 
countrymen. By this means 1 know the faces of 
all the principal politicians within the bills of mor. 
tility ; and as eyery coffee-house has some parti, 
colar statesman belonging to it, who is the mouth 
of the street where he Utcs, I always take care to 
place myself near him, in order to know his judg- 
ment on the present posture of affairs. The last 
progress that I made with this intention was about 
three months ago, when we had a current report of 
the king of France's death. As I foresaw this would 
produce a new face of things in Europe, and many 
carious speculations in our British coffee-houses, I 
was yery desirous to learn the thoughts of our most 
eminent politicians on that occasion. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as 
possible, I first of all called in at St. James's, where 
I found the whole outward room in a buz of politics. 
The speculations were but very indifferent towards 
the door, but grew finer as you advanced to the up- 
per end of the room, and were so Tcry much im- 
proved by a knot of theorists, who sat in the inner 
room, within the steams of the coffee-pot, that I 
there heard the whole Spanish monarchy disposed 
of, and all the line of Bourbon provided for in less 
than a quarter of an hour. 

I afterwards called in at Giles's, where I saw 

Aboard of French gentlemen sittin;^ vkvou VW \v^^ 

^ad ihatb of their grsLiid monarque. TVvos\i, ^.\si<>ti^ 
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them who had espoused the whig interest, rir} 
positiTclj affirmed, that he departed this life aboM 
a weelt; since, and therefore proceeded withoat n) 
further delay to the release of their fri^idi in the 
gallies, and to their own re-establishment; bnfc 

■^ 1 



finding they could not agree among 
proceeded on my intended pragress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man^s I saw analerU 
young fellow that cocked his hat upon a friend 'of 
his who entered just at the same time with myself| 
and accosted htm after the following manner: 
' Well, Jack, the old prig is dead at last. Shar(^ 
the word. Now or neyer, boy. Up to the walls d 
Pari^ directly.' With several other deq> reflectieu 
of the same nature. 

I met with very little variation hi the politki 
between Charing-cross and Corent-garden. Abi 
upon my going into Will's, I found their discourse 
was gone off from the death of the French king to 
that of monsieur BoUeau, Racine, Compile, aikl 
several other poets, whom they regretted on thii 
occasion, as persons who would have obliged tiv 
world with very noble elegies on the death of sc 
great a prince, and so eminent a patron of learning. 

At a cofiee-house near the Temple, I found i 
couple of young gentlemen engaged very smartl) 
in a dispute on the succession to the Spanish mo- 
narchy. One of them seemed to have been retained 
as advocate for the duke of Anjon, the other for Ml 
imperial majesty. They were both for regulatiD| 
the title to that kingdom by the statute laws o! 
England ; but finding them going out of my deptt; 
I. passed forward to St Paul's churcluyard, w-herel 
listened with great attention to a learned man wh< 
gave the company an account of the deplorabi 
state of France during tbia miiranlc) olVBA4«ciQaaei 

4 
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ea tamed on my right hand into Fish-street, 
the chief politician of that quarter, upon 
I the news^ (after haTing taken a pipe of to« 
r and ruminated for some time) ' If,' says he, 
ing of France is certainly dead, we shall hare 

of mackarel this season : our fishery will not 
tnrbed by priTateers, as it has been for these 
iars past' He afterwards considered how the 
af this great man would affect our pilchards, 
vrscrertd other remarks infused a general joy 
■ whole audience. 

terwards entered a by.coffce house that stood 
upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
. nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a lace- 
ho was the great support of a netghbonring 
iticle.- The matter in debate was, whether 
:e French king was most like Augustus Caraar 
rOk The controversy was carried on with great 
H both sides ; and as each of them looked upon 
*y frequently during the course of their debate, 

under some apprehension that they would 
I to me, and therefore laid down my penny 
bar, and made the best of my way to Cheap. 

$re gazed upon the signs for some time before 
td one to my purpose. The first object I met 
coffee*room was a person who expressed a 
i;ricf for the death of the French king ; but, 
explaining himself, I found his sorrow did not 
rom the loss of the monarch, but for his haying 
at of the bank about three days before he 
the news of it* Upon which a haberdasher, 
ras the oracle of the coffee-house, and had his 
of admirers about him, called several to wit. 
ut he had declared his opinion above a week 
^ that the French king was ecrtainXy ^eaA\\.^ 
Ae addedy that, considering the Wj^ ^<W\^:xf& 
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we had receiTed' from France, it wai inf^dBBible 
that it could be othen^ise. As he was laying thdse 
together', and dictating to his hearers with great 
authority, there came in a gentleman from Garni* 
way's, who told us that there were sereral lett^ 
from France just come in, with adyice that the kiiiy 
was in good health, and was gone out a.hnnting th6 
very morning the post came away : upon which Ihe 
haberdasher stole off his hat that hung upon a 
wooden peg by him, and retired to his shop with 
great confusion. This intelligence put a stop to my 
trayelSj which I had prosecuted with so much satis, 
faction ; not being a little pleased to hear so many 
different opinions upon so great an eyent, and to 
obserye how naturally upon such a piece of news 
eyery one is apt to consider it with regard to hit 
particular interest and adyantage. L. 
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Non omnia possumut omnis, 

TIRO. Eel. viU. M. 

With different talents form'd, we variously excel. 

Nature docs nothing in yain : the Creator of the 
universe has appointed every thing to a certain use 
and purpose, and determined it to a settled course 
and s[)here of action, from which if it in the least 
deviates, it becomes unfit to answer those ends for 
which it was designed. In like manner it is in the 
dispositions of society, the civil economy is formed 
in a chain J as well as the T\a^\ita\\ ?k.\\^vcv\>\t.Kftt case 
the breach but of owe VvwV ^vA'iXXi^ >K\iQ>Vi \w \^\&sw 
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diioidflr. It 18, 1 think, pretty plain, that most of 
tlie absnrditj and ridicule we meet with in the 
world, is generally owing to the impertinent aiTec* 
tiUion of excelling in characters men are not fit for, 
and for which nature never designed them. 

Erery man has one or more qualities which may 
make bim useful both to himself and others. Nature 
ne? er fails of pointing them out ; and while the 
infant continues under her guardianship, she brings 
him on in his way, and then offers herself as a guide 
in what remains of the journey ; if he proceeds in 
tbat course, he can hardly miscarry. Nature makes 
good ber engagements ; for, as she never promises 
what ahe is not able to perform, so she never fails of 
performing what she promises. But the misfortune 
is, men despise what they may be masters of, and 
afect what they are not ^t for ; they reckon them- 
selves already possessed of what their genius in- 
clined them to, and so bend all their ambition to 
excel in what is out of their reach. Thus they de- 
stroy the use of their natural talents, in the same 
loanner as covetous men do their quiet and repose : 
they can enjoy no satisfaction in what they hare, 
beainse of the absurd inclination they are possessed 
irith for what they have not. 

Cleanthes has good sense, a great memory, and a 
coBBtitntion capable of the closest application. In a 
word, there was no profession in which Cleanthes 
might not ha?e made a very good figure ; but this 
wonU satisfy him ; he takes up an unaccountable 
fondness for the character of a fine gentleman ; all 
his thoughts are bent upon this ; instead of attending 
a direction, frequenting the courts of justice, or 
studying the fathers, Cleanthes reads plays, dances, 
dresses J and spends his time in drawing-rooms ; 
instead of being a good lawyer, divine, oc ^l\^'s\c\aj&^ 
ClcMatbcBis aJoimright coxcomb^ aad'wV!\tv:;tNiii>x 

k3 
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to all that know hiii^ a contemptihle example of 
talents misapplied. It is to this affectation the world' 
owes its whole race of coxcombs.- Nature in her 
whole drama nerer drew such a part; she hat 
sometimes made a fool, bat a coxcomb is al^js ct* 
a man's' own making, by applying his talents other- 
wise than Nature designed, who eyer bears a high 
resentment for being put out of her course, and 
never fails of taking her reyenge ofi those that do 
80. Opposing her tendency in the application of A 
man's parts, has the same success as declining from 
her course in the production of vegetables, by the 
assistance of art and an hot-bed. We may possibly 
extort an unwilling plant, or an untimely sallad ; 
but how weak, how tasteless and insipid ! Just li 
insipid as the poetry of Valerie. Yalerio had as - 
universal character, was genteel, had learning, 
thought justly, spoke correctly ; it was bdieved 
there was nothing in which Valerie did not excel ; 
and it was so far true, that there was but one ; Va- 
lerio had no genius for poetry, yet he is resolved to 
be a poet ; he writes verses, and takes great pains 
to convince the town that Valerio is not that extra- 
ordinary person he was taken for. 

If men would be content to graft upon Nature,' 
and assist her operations, what mighty eifects might 
we expect ! Tully would not stand so much alone in 
oratory, Virgil in poetry, or Caesar in war. To 
build upon Nature, is laying a foundation upon a 
rock ; every thing disposes itself into order as it 
were of course, and the whole work is half done as 
soon as undertaken. Cicero^s genius inclined him 
to oratory, Virgil's to follow the train of the Muses ; * 
they piously obeyed the admonition, and were re- 
warded. IJad Virgil attondetl the bar, his modest 
and ingeninua virtue "wou\A swtiA^ Vwie made but a 
rcrf iudiffercut Qgurc •, and TuWf % ^wX^salvir^ >rl. 
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1 woald hare been as usefeA In poetiy, 
, if left to herself^ leads us on in the best 
bnt will do nothing by compnhsion and con. - 
aad if we are not always satisfied to go her 
B a?e always the greatest sufferers by it. 
porer nature designs a production^ she aU 
sposes seeds proper for it, which are as ab . 
necessary to the formation of any moral or 
tval excellence, as they are to the being and 
of plants ; and I know not by what fate and 
.is, that men are taught not to reckon him 
absurd that will write yerscs in spite of Na- 
ith that gardener that should undertake to 
jonquil or tulip without the help of their re j 
s seeds. 

here is no good or bad quality that does not 
oth sexes, so it is not to be imagined but the 
must haye suffered by an affectation of this 
at least as much as the other. The ill effect 
in none so conspicuous as in the two oppu<* 
racters of Chelia and Iras : Celia has all the 
of person, together with an abundant sweet. 
aatnre, but wants wit, and has a very ill 
Iras is ugly and ungeuteel, but has wit and 
ense. If Caslia would be silent, her behold- 
ild adore her : if Iras would talk, her hear- 
ild admire her: but Caslia^s tongue runs in-^ 
ly, while Iras gives herself silent airs and soft 
'8, so that it is diffleult to persuade onosilf 
clia has beauty, and Iras wh ; each neglects 
n excellence, and is amlutious of the other's 
£r ; Iras would bv' thoui^iit to have as piuch 
asCoilia, and Caelia as p\uoh wit as Ir0S. 
great misfortune of this alfectation is, that 
t only lose a good quality, but also contract a 
e. They not only are unlit for Vi'Viat IVwk^ n^^^x^ 
^ but they assign themseWea to yiY&aX ^^^ ^"^^ 
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Bet S/t for ; and, uifttaad of making a terf §< 
figure one way, . make a very ricUcolons one 
other. If Semandie wonld have been saiii 
with her natural complexion^ she might still h 
been celebrated by the name of the oKre beiQi 
bat Semanthe has taken up an affectadon to wl 
and red, and is now distingnished by the charai 
of the lady that paints so well. In a word, co 
the world be reformed to the obedience of i 
famed dictate, ^ Follow Nature,' which the on 
of Delphos pronounced to Cicero, when he o 
suited what course of studies he should pursue, 
should see almost every man as eminent in his p 
per sphere as TuUy was in his, apd should in a t* 
short time find impertinence and afiectadon 
nished from ' among the womdi, and coxcombs \ 
false characters from among the men. For ' 
party I could neyer consider this preposterous 
pugnancy to Nature any otherwise, than not o 
as the greatest folly, but also one of the n 
hmous crimes, since it is a direct opposition 
the disposition of Providence, and (as Tully 
presses it) like the sin of the giants^ an actual nl 
lion against heaven. Z 
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. .KtfXoy iiiZoiflts Hair^ova kovooi *A^aticiv, 
M<Xfl'oy?ir *Cxacp7oy* o ^l ^ptvai ripmr eDtinif* 

•ftOM. Iliad, i. 479. 

WltK hymns divine the jovous banquet ends ; 
The pjnns lengthened till the sun descends ; 
y .The Greeks restored the gmteful notes prolong ; 
Apollo listens, and approves the song. 

POPE. 

/AM very sorry to find, by the opera bills for this 
ay, tiiat we are likely to lose the greatest per. 
)iiner in dramatic music that is now living, or that 
erhaps ever appeared upon a, stage. I need not 
Bqaaint my readers that I am speaking of signior 
ricolini. The town is highly obliged to that excel.' 
nt artist, for having shown us the Italian music in 
B perfection, as well as for that generous appro- 
ition he lately gave to an opera of our Own couri- 
y, in which the composer endeavoured to do' 
istice to the beauty of the words, by following' 
lat noble example, which has been set him by 
ie greatest foreign masters in that art. 

I could heartily wish there was the same applica- 
ioo and endeavours to cultivate and improve our' 
hurch-music as have been lately bestowed on 
hat of the stage. Our composers have one very 
jreat incitement to it. They are sure to meet 
^ith excellent words, and at the same time a 
•'wonderful variety of them. There \s wo ^^^Ci\v 
^4/ Is not finely expressed m those \)2lxV& Oil ^'^ 
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inspired writiDgs, urbich are proper for diTine aongii 

and anthems. 

There is a certain coldness and indiiTerence in 
the phrases of our European languages, when they 
are compared with the oriental forms of speech ; 
and it happens Tery luckily, that the Hebrew idiooH^ 
run into the £u^li&h tongue with a particular grace 
and beauty. Our language has receiyed innv- 
merable elegancies' and improrements, from that 
infusion of Hebraisms, which are derired to it oi|t 
of the poetical passages in holy writ. They give A 
force and energy to our expression, warm and ani- 
mate our language, and convey onr thoughts in 
more ardent and intense phrases, than any that are 
to be met with in our own tongiie. There is 
something so pathetic in this kind of diction, that it 
often sets the mind in a flame, and makes onr hearts 
bnm within us. How cold and dead does a prayer 
appear, that is composed in the most elegant and 
polite forms of speech, which are natural to oar 
tongue, when it is not heightened by that solemnity 
of phrase nhich may be drawn from the sacred 
writings ! It has been said by some of the ancients, 
that if the gods were to talk with men, they woold 
certainly speak in Plato's style ; but I think we 
may say with justice, that when mortals convene 
with their Creatoi^, they cannot do it in so proper a 
style as in that of the holy scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech 
mix and incorporate with the English language ; 
after }iaTin/:< perused (he book of Psalms ; let him 
read a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He 
will tind in these two last such an absurdity and 
confusion of style, with such a, couv^^T^tixe \^Terty 
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Ration, as will make him veryr senubie of 
have been here ad?ancing. 
\ we have therefore such a treasury of words, 
itiful in themselves, and so proper for the airs 
ic, I cannot but wonder that persuns of dis. 
I should give so little atteotion and encou- 
nt to that kind of music, which would haya 
ndation in reason, and which would improTe 
rtne in proportion as it raises our delight, 
assions that are excited by ordinary compo« 
generally flow from such silly and absurd 
ms, that a man is ashamed to reelect upon 
eriously ; but the fear, the lore, the sorrow, 
lignation,that are awakened in the mind by 
' and anthems, make the heart better, and 
d from such causes as are altogether reason, 
.nd praise- worthy. Pleasure and duty go 
in liand, and the greater our satisfaction is, 
sater is onr religion. 

dc among those who were styled the chosen 
i was a religious art. The songs of Sion, 
we haye reason to believe were in high 
! among the courts of the eastern monarchs, 
lothing else but psalms and pieces of poetry 
Jpred or celeb ratecil the Supreme Being. The 
St conqueror in this holy nation, after the 
H^ of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only 
ise the words of his divine odes, but generally 
tm to music himself : after which, his works, 
h they were consecrated to the tabernacle, 
le the national entertainment, as well as the 
.on of the people. 

e first original of the drama was a religious 
tip, consisting only of a chorus, which was 
og else but a hymn to a deity. A^& WiLxvfj ^\A 
ttaaustiess prevailed over mTvocewe^ ^\A\s3C\m 
tiuB form of worship degcucwL\!cdLVoAa ^'5;*^"" 
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dies: in which however the chorus so far -reme 
bered its first office, as to br^nd eyerj thing tl 
was yiclous, and recommend every thing that i 
laudable, to intercede with Ileaven for the ini 
cent, and to implore its vengeance on the criminal 

Homer and Ilesiod intimate to us how. thii ] 
should be applied, when they represent the Mm 
as surrounding Jupiter, and warbling thdr hyn 
dbout his throne. I might show^ from innnmera] 
passages in ancient writers, not only that vocal a 
instrumental music were made use of in their re 
gious, worship, but that their most favourite diri 
fifons were filled with songs and hymns to thi 
respective deities. Had we frequent entertainma 
of this nature among us, they would not a liti 
purify and exalt our passions, give our thougfati 
proper turn, and cherish those divine impulses 
the soul, which every one feels that has not stifl 
them by sensual and immoral pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises nobLe hii 
in the mind of the hearer, and fills it wldi .gn 
conceptions. It strengthens devotion^ and advanc 
praise into rapture, lengthens out every act 
worship, and produces more lasting and perm 
nent impressions in the mind, than . those whi 
accompany any transient form of words that a 
uttered in the ordinary method of religious wo 
ship. 
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Mm Hmdui sMuetnttam mlautt^ unectutim phleciant, seeumdas 
m •nmnif adv§rth sUatimm et ptrju^um fr^hent ; deUctamt 
^mUf m$m imftdiMmtfiris i ^MOftUHt nUitcum^ ftrtgrimstiUir' 
rmHcMtdMT^ TULL. * 

nifM ftodies nourish Touth ; delight old age; are the oma^ 
mene of prosperityy the tolacement and the refuge of adf 
Tenity ; they are delectable at home, and not burthensome 
•hnad ; they gladden us at nights, and on our journep, and 
in the ootintry. 

^HB following letters bear a pleasing inuige of the 
qrt and satisfactions of a private life. The first is 
rom a gentleman to a friend, for whom he has a 
ay great respect, and to whom he communicates 
!ie satisfaction he takes in retirement; the other 
I a fetter to me, occasioned by an ode written by 
\j Lapland lover : this correspondent is so kind as 
translate another of Scheffer*s songs in a very 
greeable manner. I publish them together, that 
ke yonng and old may find something in the same 
aper which may be suitable to their respective 
istes in«olitnde; for I know no, fault in the de. 
cription of ardent desires, provided they are ho« 
lonrable. 

^DEAR SIB, 

^ You have obliged me with a very kind 
letter ; by which I find you shift the scene of your 
life from the town to the country, and enjoy that 
Brixt State, which wise men both delight in and are 
qualified for. Methinks most of the philosophers 
and moraHstB have run too mucli mto extce\si^%^ \vl 
fniriDg eatmif «itfaer aolitudfi ot p\iL\i'&& >aI«\ V^ 
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the former^ men generally grow useless hj too 
much rest; and, in the latter, are destroyed by too 
much precipitation; as livaters lying still puirefj 
and are good for nothing; and running violentij 
on, do but the more mischief iff their passage to 
others, and are swallowed up and lost the sooner 
themsehcs. Those who, like you, can make 
themseltes useful to all states, should be like gentle 
streams, that not only glide through lenely valei 
and forests, amidst the iiocks and shepherds, but 
risit populous towns in their course, and are at 
once of ornament and service to them. But there 
is another sort of people who seem designed for 
solitude, those I mean who have n^orc .to hide.lbaii 
to show. As for my own part, 1 s^m one of thost 
-U'hom Seneca says, ^^Tam umbratiles sunt, ul putat 
in turbido esse quicquid in luce cat,' Some men, lilit 
pictures, are fitter for a comer than a full light; 
and I belicye such as have a natural bent to soli- 
tude are like waters, which may be forced into 
fountains^ and exalted to a great height, may maktf 
a much nobler figure, and a much louder noise, 
but after all run more smoothly, equally, and plen- 
tifully in their own natural course upon the ground. 
The consideration of this would make mc yery well 
contented with the possession only of that quiet 
which Cowley calls the companion of obscurity; 
but whoeyer has the muses too for his companions 
can never be idle enough to be uneasy. Thus, sir, 
you see I would flatter myself into a good opinion 
of my own way of living : Plutarch just now told 
me, that it is in human life as in a game at tables: 
one may wish he had the highest cast; but, if bif 
chance be otherwise, he is even to play it as well 
as he can, and make the best of it. 

I am. sill, 

Your TuosV. oViW^ci^ 
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^MB. SPECTATOB, 

* The town being so well pleased with 
ibe fine picture of artless love, which Nature in. 
ipired the Laplander to paint in the ode you lately 
)iinted, we were in hopes that the ingenious 
Taqslator would have obliged it with the other also 
rhich Sch^er has given us ; but since he has hot, 
i much Inferior hand has' ventured to send you 
liis. 

' ^ It is a custom with the northern lovers to divert 
hemselves with a song, whilst they journey through 
he fenny moors to pay a visit to their mistresses. 
Phis is addressed by the lover to his pein-deer, 
rhich b the creature that in that country supplies 
he want of horses. The circumstances which 
accessively present themselves to him in his way, 
je, I believe you will think, naturally interwoven, 
rhe anxiety of absence, the gloominess of the 
oads, and his resolution of frequenting only those, 
iiice those only can carry him to the object of his 
lesires; the dissatisfaction he expr^scs even at the 
ireatest swiftness with which he is carried, and his 
oyful surprise at an unexpected sight of his mistress 
A she is bathing, seem beautifully described in the 
)iiginal. 

^ If those pretty images of rural nature arc lost 
a the imitation, yet possibly you may think fit to 
et this supply the place of a long letter, when 
vant of leisure, or indisposition for writing, will 
not permit our being entortained by your own 
hand. I propose, such a time, because, though it 
is natural to have a fondness for what one does 
oneself, yet, I assure you, I would not have any 
thing of mine displace a single line of yours. 



1.3 
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I. 

<( Haite, my rein-deer, and let ps nimbly go . 

Our amVous journe^r through this dreary waste; 
Haste my rein-deer! still, stiUthou art too slow, ' 

Impetuous love demands the lightning's haste. 

II. 

<< Around us far the rushy moors are spread : 
Soon will the sun withdraw his cheerful ray : 

Darkling and tir*d we shall the marshes tread, 
No lay unsung to cheat £he tedious way* 

III. ' 

'< The wat'ry length of. these unjoyout moors 
Does all the flow*ry meadows' pride excel ; 

Through these I fly to her my soul adores ; 
Ye flowVy meadows, empty pride^ farewdL 

IV. 

'* Each moment frtta the charmer I^m eonfin'd. 
My breast is rortur'd with impatient fires ; 

Fly, my rein-deer, fly swifter than the wind. 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce desires. 

V. 

« Our pleasing toil will then be soon o*erpald. 
And thou, in wonder lost, shalt view my fair. 

Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 
Her artless channs, her bloom, her sprightly air. 

VI. 

^ But lo! with graceful motion there she swimsy 
Gently removmg each ambitious wave ; 

The crowding waves transported clasp her limbs': 
When, when, oh when shall I such freedoms ha^ 

VII. 

** In vain, ye envious streams, so fast ye flow, 
To hide her from her Iover*s ardent gaze : 

Erom every touch you more transparent grow. 
And ail revcal'd the bcanttotts waxitoa ^lays.** 
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tf^rf faeundU gratia dtetiu 

OIVD. Met. xiii. 187. 

Eloquent words a graceful manner want« 

losT fordgn writers, who have given any charac« 
;r of the English nation, whatever vices they 
icribe to it, allow, in general, that ihe people are 
ftturaily modest. It proceeds perhaps from this 
ar national virtue, that our orators are observed to 
lake use of less gesture or action than those of 
ther countries. Our preachers stand stock still ia 
le pulpit, and will not so much as move a finger 
I set off the best sermons in the world. We meet 
ith the same speaking statues at our bars, and la 
LI public places of debate. Our words flow from 
s in a smooth continued stream, without those 
:rainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
lajesty of the hand, which are so much cele. 
rated in the orators of Greece and Rome. We 
Em talk of life and death in cold blood, and keep 
ur temper, in a discourse which turns upon every 
tiing that is dear to us. Though our zeal breaks 
mt in the finest tropes and figures, it is not able to 
dr a limb about us. I have heard it observed, 
aore than once, by those w^ho have seen Italy^ 
hat an untravelled Englishman cannot relish all the 
)eauties of Italian pictures, because the postures 
fluch are expressed in them are often such as are . 
)eculiar to that country. Que who has not scon an 
Italian in the pulpity will not kuo^ ^*Vi^\. tci \^^^ 
^ tki^t aoble gesture in RaphaeVa ^\ct\u« ^l "^V 

1.3 
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Paul preaching at Athens, where the apostle is re- 
presented as lifting np both his arms, and pouring 
out the thunder of his rhetoric amidst an audience 
of pagan philosophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and Tchement 
exertions of the Toice cannot be too much studied 
by a public orator. They are a kind of comment to t 
what he utters, and enforce every thing he says, ' 
with weak hearers, better than the strongest argu- ^ 
mcnt he can make use of. They keep the audience X 
awake, and fix their attention to what is deliyered ^ 
to them, at the same time that they show the speaker X 
is in earnest, and affected himself with what he so |i 
passionately recommends to others. Violent gestore n 
and Tociferation naturally shake the hearts of the is 
ignorant, and fill them with a kind of religious hor. i 
ror. Nothing is. more frequent than to see women r 
weep and tremble at the sight of a moving preacher, I 
though he is placed quite out of their hearing ; as in ; 
England we very frequently see people lulled asleep t 
with solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who i 
would be warmed and transported out of theinselTCS ^ 
by the bellowing and distortions of enthusiasm. " 

- If nonsense, when accompanied with snch an f 
emotion of voice and body, has such an influence on 
men's minds, what might wc not expect from many 
of those admirable discourses which are printed in . 
our tongue, were they delivered with a becoming I 
fervour, and with the most agreeable graces of voice ^ 
and gesture! 

, We are told that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by the laterwn contaitio'^ the ve- 
hemence of action, with which he used to deliver 
himself. The Greek orator was likewise so very 
famous for this particular^in Thetoric, that one of his 
antagonists^ whom he AvaA VvaLV\\^e^ ^vcvwi MV«^rt% 
readiug over the oration vp\\\c^ W^ V^q«^>\\^^ V\s\s^- 
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nishment, and sedng his friends admire it, could not 
forbear asking them, if they were so much affected 
by the bare reading of it, how much more they 
would have been alarmed, had they heard him ac- 
tually throwing out sudi a storm of eloquence ? 
it: How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of 
e? these two great men, does an orator often make at 
n the British barj holding up his head with the most 
p> bsipid serenity, and stroking the sides of a long 
e wig that reaches down to his middle ! The truth of 
it is, there is often nothing more ridiculous than tho 
gestures of an English speaker: you see some of 
them running their hands into their pockets as far as 
ewer they can thrust them, and others looking with 
great attention on a piece of paper that has nothing 
written on it; you may see many a smart rhetorician 
turning his hat in his hands', moulding it into seyeral 
different cocks, examining sometimes the lining of 
it, and sometimes the button, during the whole course 
of his harangue. A deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of 
the fate of the British nation. I remember, when I 
was a young man, and used to frequent Westmin. 
ster-hall, there was a counsellor who never pleaded 
withiont a piece of packthread in his hand, which he 
used to twist about a thumb or a finger all the while 
he was speaking : the wags of those days used to 
call it ^ the thread of his discourse,' for he was un. 
able to utter a word without it. One of his clients, 
who was more merry than wise, stole it from him 
one day in the midst of his pleading ; but he had 
better have let it alone, for he lost his cause by his 
jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to be a 
dumb man, and therefore may be thought a very 
improper person to give rules fox otatox^ \ XwA-Wife- 
iiere every one will agree witVi me Vxi livva^ ^"^ '^^ 
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ought ddier to lay aside all Itinds of gestare (whicb 
seems to be yery smtable to thb genius of our na. 
tion), or at least to make use of such only as an 
graceful and expressiye. 
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Deeet affetfus tuumi mequi se mmtum trigeret mtc m^MCtri^ 

TULL. dePlnilmif 

Tlieaffectioiisof the lieart ought not to -he too much iadolgel 
nor senrileljr depressedi, 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I H AyE always been a yery great loyct 
af your speculations, as well in regard to the subject 
as to your manner of treating it. Human nature I 
always thought the most useful object of human 
reason ; and to make the consideration of it pleasant 
and entertaining, I always thought the best employ- 
ment of human wit ; other parts of philosophy may 
perhaps make us wiser, but this not only answers 
that end, but makes us better too. Hence it was 
that the oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest of all 
men living, because he judiciously made choice of 
human nature for the object of his thoughts ; an in- 
quiry into which as much exceeds all other learning, 
as it is of more consequence to adjust the true nature 
and measures of right and wrong, than to settle the 
distances of the planets, and compute the time of 
their circumyolutions. 
^ One good effect that w \\\ VssimeiK\a.Vj^^ w^^ftom 
B near obseiratiou of hnmaaiiatate, '\%> ^3aaX.^^^M^ 
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cease to wonder at those actions which men are used 
io reckon wholly unaccountable ; for, as nothing is 
produced without a cause, so, by obserring the na- 
ture and course of the passions, we shall be able to 
trace eYerj action from its first conception to its 
death. We shall no more admire at the proceed, 
ings of Catiline or Tiberius, when we know the 
one was actuated by a cruel jealousy^ the other by a 
furious ambition: for the actions of men follow 
their passions as naturally as light does heat, or as 
any other effect flows from its cause; reason must 
be employed in adjusting the passions, but they 
fflast ever remain the principles of action. 

* The strange and absurd yariety that is so appa. 
ttat in men's actions, shows plainly they can never 
proceed immediately from reason ; so pure a foun. 
tain emits no such troubled waters. They must ne. 
cessarily arise from the passions, which are to the 
mind as the winds to a ship ; they only can move it, 
and they too often destroy it; if fair and gentle, 
they guide it into the harbour ; if contrary and fu- 
rions, they overset it in the waves. In the same 
manner is the mind assisted or endangered by the 
passions ; reason must then take the place of pilot, 
and caxL never fail of securing her charge if she be 
hot wanting to herself. The strength of the pas- 
sions will never be accepted as an excuse for com- 
plying with them : they were designed fot siibjec- 
tion ; and if a man suffers them to get the upper 
hand, he then betrays the liberty of his own soul. 

' As JVature has framed the several species of 
bdngs as it were in a chain, so man seems to be 
placed as the middle link between angels and brutes. 
Hence he participates both of flesh and spirit by an 
admirable tie, which in him occasions perpetual war 
of passions ; and as a man inclines to the vm^elvc o\ 
hrgtepartofbis constitu tion, he is tVw ik^aoisas^^VA 
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good or bad, virtuous or wicked ; if lore, i 
and good-nature prevail, they speak him c 
angel: if hatred, cruelty^ and envy predon 
they declare his kindred to the brute. H< 
was that some of the ancientff imagined, .thjat i 
in this life inclined more to the angel or the 
so after their death they should transmigral 
the one or the other ; and it would be no unpl 
notion to consider the several species of brute 
which we may imagine that tyrants, miser 
proud, malicious, and ill-natured, might be cha 
^ As a consequence of this original, all pi 
Ire in all men, but appear not in all: constil 
education, custom of the country, reason ai 
like causes, may improve or abate the stren 
them; but still the seeds remain, which ar 
ready to sprout forth upon the least encourage 
I have heard a story of a good religious man, 
having been bred with the milk of a goat, wa 
modest in public by a careful reflection he nu 
his actions ; but he frequently had an hour in 
wherein he had his frisks and capers ; and if i 
an opportunity of examining the retirement 
strictest philosophers, no doubt but we shou! 
perpetual returns of those passions they so a 
conceal from the public. I remember, Mai 
observes, that every state should entertain a 
tual jealousy of its neighbours, that so it 
never be unprovided when an emergency ha[ 
in like miinner, should the reason be perpetui 
its guard against the passions, and never suffe 
to carry on any design that nay be desti 
of its security: y^t at the same time it m 
careful, that it don't so far break their st 
05 to render them contemptible, and conseq 
4/tself unguarded. 
^ Tbo anderstanding bda^ ol VVi^^ ^^"^^ ^ 
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lazj to exert itself into action , it is necessary it 
should be put in motion by the gentle gales of the 
ptssions, which may prcscrtc it from stagnating and 
cormption ; for they are necessary to the health of 
tbfi mind, a^ the circulation of the animal spirits is 
h the health of the body : they keep it in life, and 
itrcngth, s^nd vigour ; nor is it possible for the mind 
O perform its offices without their assistance. Thes9 
notions are given us with our being ; they are littla 
pints that are born and die with us ; to some they 
xe mild, easy, and gentle ; to others, wayward and 
mruly, yet never too strong for the reins of rcasoQ 
ad the guidance of judgment. 

* We may generally observe a pretty nice pro# 
N>rtion between the strength of reason and passion ^ 
be greatest geniuses have commonly the strongest 
ffections, as, on the other hand, the 'weaker under, 
landings have generally the weaker passions ; and 
t id fit the fury of the coursers should not be too 
;reat for the strength of the charioteer. Young men, 
rhose passions are not a little unruly, give small 
lopes of their ever b^ing considerable ; the fire of 
routh will of course abate, and is a fault, if it be ^ 
anlt, that mends every day; but surely, unless si 
nan has fire in his youth, he can hardly havt^ 
nrarmth in old age. We must therefore be very cau- 
tious, lest, while we think to regulate the passions, 
we should quite extinguish them, which is putting 
out the light of the soul ; for to be without passion, 
pr to be hurried away with it, makes a man equally 
blind. The extraordinary severity used iu most of 
pur schools has this fatal cHect, it breaks the spring 
of the mind, and most certainly destroys more good 
geniuses than it can possibly improve. And surely 
it is a mighty mistake that tbe passions should be so 
<^tirely subdued ; for little irregu\auV\e^ wx^ ^vi.xa.'i- 
tOB&f aot only Iq Jjg boraQYiiih^ but io \i^ c^3\^L\^^\»^ ^ 
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too, since they arc frequently attended with the 
greatest perfections. All great geniuses have fauHi 
mixed with their Tirtues, and resemble the flaming 
bush which has thorns amongst lights, 

' Since therefore the passions are the prindpki 
•f human actions, we must endeavour to manap 
them so as to retain their vigour, yet keep fhdi 
under strict command; we must goTem them ratha 
like free subjects than slaves, lest, while we intenij 
to make them obedient, they become abject, anil 
unfit for those great purposes to which they were de- 
signed. For my part I must confess I couM nefM 
have any regard to that sect of philosophers who 
to much insisted upon an absolute indifference aoii 
vacancy from all passion ; for it seems to me a thinf 
very inconsistent, for a man to divest himself oi 
humanity in order to acquire tranquillity of mind] 
and to eradicate the very principles of action, 1m< 
cause it is possiblp they may produce ill effects. 

I am^ SIR, 
Your affectionate admirer, 

Z. ' T. 8.* 
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LUCB. i. 9AI 
Ta grace each subject with enliv'iuog wit. 

G RATI AN very often recommends fine taate as Ih 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man. . 
As this word arises very oitecLm cjomvnaiiQai^ 1 
9h^\{ ciuleavour to giv« £<>«»^ 9ACxra»l ^1 ^^ va^' 
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lay dowB rules how we may know whether we are 
possessed of it, and how we may acquire that fine 
taste of waiting which is so much talked of among 
the polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to 
express that faculty of the mind which distinguishes 
all the most concealed faults and nicest perfections 
IB writing. We may be sure this metaphor would 
■ot have been so general in all tongues, had there 
not been a very great conformity between that 
nental taste, which is the subject of this paiper, and 
tkat sensitive taste, which gives us a relish of every 
<lil6erent flavour that afiects the palate. Accord. 
'^j' we find there are as many degrees of re- 
finement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense 
which is marked out by this common denomina« 
lion. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so great 
rperfection, that, after having tasted ten diflTerent 
bnds of tea, he would distinguish, without seeing 
the colour of it, the particular sort which was offer- 
^ him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
hat were mixed together in an equal proportion ; 
lay, he has carried the cxpcriraeut so far, as, upon 
usting the composition of three different sorts, to 
lame the parcels from whence the three several in- 
gredients were taken. A man of a fine taste in 
vrriting will discern, after the same manner, not 
:>nly the general beauties and imperfections of an 
luthor, but discover the several ways of thinking and 
^pressing himself, which diversify him from all 
)ther authors, with the several foreign infusions of 
thought and language, and the particular authors 
r^om whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is general! j 
Beao^ bjr a£ne tustc in writing, and s\von7ii^^'^'c^^«^ 
fieiy of the metaphor whicb is uBcd. Q^ ^^ Q^^»c 
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tion, I think I may defiiie it to be ^ that faculty of 
the soul, which discerns the beauties of an author 
with pleasure, and the imperfections with dislike/ 
If a man would know whether he is possessed of 
this faculty, I would have him read orer the cel&* 
brated works of antiquity, which hare stood the test 
of so many different ages and countrieg, or those 
vorks among the moderns which have the sanctioa 
of the politer part of our contemporaries. If, upon 
the perusal of such writings, he does not find hiaiself 
delighted in an extraordinary manner^ or if, upon 
reading the admired passages in such authors, he 
finds a coldness and indifference in his thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, not (as is too usual among taste« 
less readers) that the author wants those perfectionf 
which have been admired in him, but that he him- 
aelf wants the faculty of discovering them. 

• He should, in the second place, be very careful 
to observe, whether he tastes the distinguishing per« 
fections, or, if I may be allowed to call them so, the 
•pecific qualities of the author whom he peruses ; 
whether he is particularly pleased with Livy for his 
manner of telling a story, with Sallust for entering 
into those internal principles of action which arise 
from the characters and manners of the person he 
describes, or with Tacitus for displaying those out- 
ward motives of safety and interest which gave 
birth to the whole series of transactions which he 
relates* 

He may likewise consider, how differently he is 
affected by the same thought which presents itself 
in a great writer, from what he is when he finds it 
4elivered by a person of an ordinary genius ; for 
there is as much difference in apprehending a 
thought clothed in Cicero's language, and that of a 
common author, as in seeing ^w q\^\^^1 b>[ the light 
of a taper f or by the VigVit oi t\\^ *>xii* 
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It is rerj difficult to lay down rules for the ac 
irement of such a taste as that I am here speaking 
I The faculty must in some degree be bom with 
; and it very often happens, that those who haje 
ier qualities in perfection are wholly Toid of this. 
le of the most eminent mathematicians of the age 
B assured mc, that the greatest pleasure he took 
reading Virgil was in examining iEtieas his voyage 
the map ; as I question not but many a modem 
npiler of history would be delighted with little 
>re in that divine author than the bare matters of 
t. 

But, notwithstanding tliis faculty must in some 
Bsnre be born with us, there are several methods 
cultirating and improving it, and without which 
rill be very uncertain, and of little use to the 
von that possesses it. The most natural method 
this purpose is to be conversant among the writ. 
s of the most polite author. A man who has 
J relish for fine writing, either discovers new 
inties, or receives stronger irapressions, from the 
iterly strokes of a great author every time he pe- 
es him ; besides that he naturally wears himself 
9 the same manner of speaking and thinking. 
[Conversation with men of a polite genius is an- 
ler method for improving our natural taste. It is 
possible for a man of the greatest parts to consider 
J thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety 
lights. Every man, besides those general observa^^ 
us which ^re to be made upon an author, forms 
eral reflections that are peculiar to his own man- 
* of thinking ; so that conversation will jiaturallj 
nish us with hints which we did not attend to, and 
ke us enjoy other men's parts and reflections at 
U as our own. This is the best reason 1 caa. ^h% 
the obseryation which several Aave TaaJ^R^ "^CftaX 
of great gemuB in the same -way ot n*xv^%^* 

]i2 
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dom rise up singly, bat at certain periods of time ap- 
pear together, and in a body ; as they did at Rome 
in the reign of Augustus, and in Greece about tiie 
age of Socrates. I cannot think that Corpeille, 
KAcine, Moliere, Boileau, La .Fontaine, Brujere, 
Bossu, or the Daciers, would hare written so well 
as they hare done, had they not been friends and 
contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary for a man who would form 
to himself a finished taste of good writing, to be well 
versed in the works of the best critics both andent 
and modern. I must confess that I could wish there 
were authors of this kind, who, beside the mechanical 
rules, which a man of rery little taste may dbconrse 
upon, would enter into the very spirit and soul of 
fine writing, and show us the seyeral sources of that 
pleasure which rises in the niind upon the perusal of 
a noble work. Thus, although in poetry it be abso- 
lutely necessary that the unities of time, place, and 
action, with other points of the same nature, should 
be thoroughly explained and understood, there is 
still something more essential to the art, something 
that elevates and astonishes the fancy, and giTes a 
greatness of mind to the reader, which few of the 
critics besides Longinus haye considered* 

Our general taste in England is for epigram, tarns 
of wit, and forced conceits^ which have no manner 
.of influence either for the bettering or enlarging the 
mind of him who reads them, and hare been care- 
fully avoided by the greatest writers, both among 
the ancients and moderns. I have endeavoured, in 
several of my speculations, to banish this gothic 
taste which has taken possession among us, I en- 
tertained the town for a week together with an cs- 
say upon wit, in which I endeavoured to detect se- 
veral of those false kinds which have been admired 
in tl^e difieront ages of the world^ and at th^ same 
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low wheran the nature of true wit consists* 
ards gave an instance of the great force 
38 in a natural simplicity of thought to af- 
aind of the reader, from such vulgar pieces 
ittle else besides this single qualification to 
nd them. I have likewise examined th* 
the greatest poet which our nation, or per- 
r other, has produced, and partiqularized 
those rational and manly beauties which 
ilue to that diyine work. I shall next Sa. 
Qter upon an essay on ^The Plea^iures of the 
ion,' which, though it shall consider the 
t large, will perhaps suggest to the reader 
; that giyes a beauty to many passages of the 
iters both in prose and Terse. As an under. 
^ this nature is entirely new, I question not 
U be receircd with candour. 

O. 
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I Bum forts' tKMif nihil vfdetur mtuuHia, l 

JN^ec magis com^itum qusdfuam^ ne'e wians Hegcuu : " 



arum vUtri iHgimiemj iordei, iiufmm : 

MM imbweita s(da wit dam, stfue mids cUi^ 

uopado exjurehesttrnopanem atntm n/orent : 

^sseamma iac,salui estadoUsceutMlis^ • 

TEB. Eon. Act. V. 0c 4i 

. VheA they are abroad, nothing so clean and nicel^r draaed; 
and when at supper with a gallant^ they do but inddle, and 
pick the choicett bits : but to see their nastiness andpo- | 
Tcrty at home, their gluttony, and how they devour bbdc 
enuts dipped in yesterday's broth, is a perfect antidote 
against wenching. 

Will Honeycomb, who disguises his present dc« 
cay by Tisiting the wenches of the town only by 
way of humour, told us, that the last rainy night he, 
with Sir Roger de Corerly, was driren into the 
Temple cloister, whither hald escaped also a lady 
most exactly dressed from head to foot. Will mad6 
no scruple to acquaint us, that she saluted him very 
familiarly by his name, and turning immediately to 
. the knight, she said, she supposed that was hU 
good friend Sir Roger de CoTerly : upon which no- 
thing less could follow than Sir Roger's approach to 
salutation, with ^ Madam, the same, at yonr ser« 
Tice.' She was dressed in a black tabby mantna 
and petticoat, without ribbons ; her linen striped 
muslin, and in the whole an agreeable second mourn- 
iag : decent dresses being oiien. a^ecXiediXs^ >&vfe ^x^a^ 
tures of the town, at ouoe co\isx)\\A\v^^«a.Y^«^^sA. 
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the pretension to modesty. She went on with a fa. 
miliar easy air, ^ Your friend, Mr. Honeycomb, is 
a little surprised to see a woman here alone and un. 
attended ; but I dismissed my coach at the gate, and 
tripped it down to my counsel's chambers ; for law- 
yers* fees take up too much of a small disputed join- 
ture to admit any other expenses but mere necessa- 
ries.' Mr. Honeycomb begged they might have the 
bonoar of setting her down, for Sir Roger's servant 
wais gone to. call a coach. In the interim the foot- 
man retnmed with ^ no coach to be had ;' and there 
appeared nothing to be done biit trusting herself 
^ith Mr. Honeycomb and his friend, to wait at the 
iavem at the gate for a coach or to be subjected to 
all the impertinence she must meet with in that pub. 
lie place. Mr. Honeycomb, being a man of honour, 
determined the' choice of the first, and Sir Roger, 
as the better man, took the lady by the hand, lead- 
ing her through all the shower, cOrcring her with 
his hat, and gallanting a familiar acquntnfance 
through rows of young fellows, who winked at 
Snkcy in the state she marched off. Will Honey- 
comb bringing up the roar« 

Much importunity prevailed upon the fair one to 
admit of a <^pllation, where, after declaring she had 
no stomach, and having eaten a couple of chickens, 
devoured a truss of sallet, and drunk a full bottle to 
her share, she sung the Old Man's Wish to Sir Ro- 
ger. T£e knight left the room for some time after 
supper, and writ the following bUlet, which he con- 
TC)'ed to Sukey^ and Sukey to her friend Will Ho- 
neycomb.' Will has giTen it to Sir Andrew Free* 
port, who read it last night to the club. 

<*T j^M not so mere a country gentleman, 
hnt I ran giicsfi at the law business ^ow V-bA ^1 ^^ 
Temple. If yon vrouM go dowm te iW euvkuVs^^v^^ 
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leaye off all yonr Tanitics bat yonr singing, let 
know at my lodgings in Bow-street, CoTent-gaiil 
«nd you shall be encouraged by ' 

Your huinble servant^ ' 

aOGEk DE COTBRLET. 

My good friend could not well stand the miO 
which was rising upon him ; but to put a stop to 
I deliTered Will Hon^comb the following let! 
mod desired him to read it to the board. 

* MH. SPECTATOR, 

^ II A TIN 6 seen a translation of one of 
chapters in the Canticles into English verse insei 
among your late papers, I have yentured to send] 
the yiith chapter of the Proverbs in a poetical dr 
If you think it worthy appearing among your s 
euiations, it will be a sufficient reward for the tr 
ble of 

Your constant reader, 

A.B. 

*< Mt son, th* instruction that my words impart« 
Grave on the living tablet of thy heart : 
And all the wholesome precepts that I give, 
Observe with strictest reverence, and live. 

<* Let all thy homage be to Wisdom paid. 
Seek her protection, and implore her aid ; 
"That she may keep thy soul from harm secure^ 
And turn thy footsteps from the harlot*s door, 
"Who with curs*d charms lures the unwary in. 
And sooths with flattery their souls to sin. 

'< Once from my window, as 1 cast mine eye 
On those that passed in giddy numbers by, 
A youth among the foolish youths I spy'd, 
Wno took not sacred Wisdom for his guide. 

^ Just as the sun withdrew his cooler iieht. 
And evening soft led ont3:ie ^^^e& ol m^t^ . . 

He stole in covert tvn\\^t to \v\«; i^tt, 
Apd pa5S*d Uw comer Mac ^ Ya^Vs^% tpi^N 
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When Io» a woman comes ! , 
Loose her attire, and such her glaring drest. 
As aptly did the harlot's mind express : 
Subtle i-he is, and practis*d in the arts 
By which the wanton conquer heedless hearts : 
Stubborn and loud she is ; she hates her home ; . 
Varying her jplace and form, she loves to roam : 
Now she's %vithin, now. in the street doth stray. 
Now at each corner stands, and waits her prey. 
The youth sheseiz'd ; and laying now aside 
All modesty, the female's jiistest pride, 
She said with an embrace, ' Here at my houst 
Peace-offerings are, this day I paid my yows. 
I therefore came abroad to meet my dear. 
And lo, in happy hour, 1 find thee here. 
My chamber Tve adom*d, and o*er my bed 
Are covering of the richest tap*stry spread. 
With linen it is deck'd from Egypt brought. 
And carvings by the curious artist wrought { 
It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her citron groves, and spicy fields ; 
Here all her store of richest odour meets,, 
ril lay thee in a wilderness of sweets ; 
Whatever to the sense can grateful be 

I have collected there 1 want but thee. 

My husband's gone a journey far away 
Much gold he took abroad, and long will stay,. 
He named for his return a db^tant day.* 

•* Uj)on her tongue did such smooth mischief dwell. 
And from her lips such welcome flattery fell, 
Th* unguarded youth, in silken fetters ty*d. 
Resign d his reason, and with ease comply *d. 
Thus does the ox to his o^'n slaughter go. 
And thus is sen»;eless of the impending blow. 
Thus flies the simple bird into tne snare, 
That skilful fowlers for his life prepare. 
But let niy sons attend. Attend may they 
Whom youthful vigour may to sin betray; 
l^t them false chamiers fly, and guard their hearts 
Against the wily wanton's pleasing arts ; 
With care direct their steps, nor turn astray 
To tread the paths of her deceitful way ; 
Lest they too late of her fell pow> complain. 
And fell, where many mightier have been sUin" 
7' 
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PAPER r. ON THE PLEASURES OV THS 

I M AGIN ATI OK. 

CONTENTS. 

The perfection of our sight above our other senses. Thepleiiurei 
of the imagination arise originally from si^it. Toe plea« 
sures of the miagination divided under two heads. The plo- 
•ures of the imagination in some respects equal to thooe of 
the understanding. The extent of the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation. The advantages a man receives fipom a relish of 
these pleasures. In what respect they are preferable to tfaoie 
of the understanding. 

Avia Pieridum peragro loca^ unllltu ante^ 
Trita solo tjuvat integros accederg/ontehn 
Aique haurire ■ 

In wild uxiclear*d, to Muses a retreat, 
0*er ground untrod before I devious roam^ 
And deep-enamourM into latent springs 
Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 

I 

Ot'R sight is the most perfect and most delightfnl 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest 
Tariety of ideas^ converses with its objects at tfie 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in ac- 
tion without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. The sense of feeling can indeed giro 
us a notion of extension, shape, and all other Ideas 
that enter at the eye, except colours ; but at the 
same time it is very much strained, and confined in 
its operations, to the number, bulk, and distance of 
ita particular objects. Our sight seems designed to 
supply Sill these defects, ^nA. m^.^ \i^ cwNsv^^\^%i 
« more delicate and dit^nstve Vavl^ tA Vsw^^^ ^^^ 
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Spreads itself over- an infiDite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the largest figures, and brings into 
onr reach some of the most remote parts of the 
universe. 

I* It is this sense which furnishes the imagination 
with its ideas ; so that by < the pleasures of the 
imagination,' or ^ fancy,' (which I shall use promis. 
cuously) I here mean such as arise from Tisible ob. 
jects, either when we have them actually in our 
view, or when wc call up their ideas into our minds 
by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like 
occasion. We cannot indeed have a single image 
h the fancy that did not make its first entranco 
tiirough the sight ; but we have the power of re- 
tuning, altering, and compounding those images, 
which we have once receired, into all the varieties 
of picture and vision that are most agreeable to the 
imagination : for by this faculty a man iu a dungeon 
is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
landscapes more beautiful than any that can be found 
in the whole compass of nature. 

There are few words in the English language 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircum. 
scribed sense than those of the fancy and the ima- 
gination. I therefore thought it necessary to fix: aufl 
deteimine the notion of these two words, as I intend 
to make use of them in the thread of my following 
specnlations, that the reader may conceive rightly 
what is the siibjcct which I proceed upon. I must 
therefore desire him to remember, that by. ' the 
pleasures of the imagination,' I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight, and th^t I 
divide these pleasures into two kinds : my desiga 
being first of all to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which entirely pro- 
cesd from such objects as arc before out e>[<i^\ ^^a:^ 
1» the u^tgl^kca tifsf^k qI iixs^Q^^i^w^y-'^'i^^^' 
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f urc8 of the imagination which flow from the ideal 2 
of risible objects, when the objects arc not actnallj ^ 
before the eye, but are called up into oar memories, !i 
or formed into agreeable yisions of things that art £ 
dther absent or fictitious. « 

' The pleasures of the imagination, taken in the f 
full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor ^ 
•o refined as those of the understanding. The ^ 
last are indeed more preferable, because they are ^ 
fbundcd on some now knowledge or improTement <* 
in the mind of man ; yet it must be confessed, that * 
those of the imagination are as great and as trans. -^ 
porting as the other. A beautiful prospec f delights - ^ 
the soul as much as a demonstration ; and a dcscrip* <3 
tion in Homer has charmed more readers than a ^ 
chapter in Aristotle. Besides, the pleasures <>f the ■' * 
imagination hare this advantage above tliose of the ^^ 
Understanding, that they are more obyioui, and M 
more easy to be acquired. It is but opening the ■-* 
eye, and the scene enters. The colours paint them- -^ 
selres on the fancy, with very little attention of 
thought or application of mind in the boholdor. 
We are struck, we know not how, with the syra. 
metry of any thing wc see, and immediately assent 
to ' the beauty of an object, without inquiring into 
the particular causes and occasions of it. 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of 
receiving. He can converse with a picture, and 
find an agreeable companion in a statue. He meets 
with a secret refreshment in a description, and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields 
and meadows, than another does in the possession. 
It gives him, iudecd, a kind of property in crery 
thing he sees, and makes the most rude uncultivated 
parts of nature admmV&tet to \vv& \\«aLVQLt«& *. ^^ iW.' 
m looks upon the worl^ aa\t ^e;c% V[k«Qk5)i^Sasst\^^ 
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ind discoTcrs in it a multitude of charms, that con« 
oeai themselyes from the generality of mankind. 

There are indeed but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or hate a relish of any 
pleasures- that are not criminal ; eycry diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or 
mother, and their very first step out of business it 
bto vice or folly. A man should endeavour, there- 
fore, to make the sphere of his innocent pleasures 
IS wide as possible, that he may retire into them, 
with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as 
I wise man would not blush to take. Of this natura 
Ue those of the imagination, which do Yiot require 
tuch a bent of thought as is necessary to our more 
lerious employments, nor, at the same time, sufier 
he mind to sink into that negligence and remiss- 
less, which are apt to accompany our more sensual 
IclightSy but, like a gentle exercise to the faculties, 
iwakcn them from sloth and idleness, without put** 
ing them upon any labour or difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleasures of the 
ancy are more conducive to health than those of 
he understanding, which are worked out by dint 
>f thinking, and attended with too violent a labour 
>f tiie brun. Delightful scenes, whether in nature, 
lamting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on' the 
>ody, as well as the mind ; and not only serve to 
;lear and brighten the imagination, but arc able to 
Uiperse grief and melancholy, and to set the animal 
))iritB in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
vason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, 
las not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
i poem or a prospect, where he particularly dis. 
oades him from knotty and subtle disquisitions, and 
(dvises him to pursue studies that fill the mind with 
piendid mad iUustrioua objects^ aa Vtt&Wim^ l^&to^ 
vJ €oaiemplmdoaM ot'natxttG^' 
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I hare in this paper, by way of llitrodtictiony 
settled the notiou of those pleasures of the ims^i. 
nation which arc the subject of my present under- 
taking, and endeaToured, by several considerations, 
to recommend to my reader the pursuit of those 
pleasures. I shall in my next paper examine the 
several sources from whence these pleasures art 
deriyed. 0. 
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PAPER II. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE 
. IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

iThree sources of all the pleasures of the imagination} in ovr 
survey of outward objects. How what is great pleases the 
imagination. Hoiw what is new pleased the imagination. How 
what is beautiful in our own species pleases the imagination.' 
How what is beautiful in general pleases the imagination. 
What other accidental causes may contribute to the heighten- 
&g of those pleasures. 

— —jDivw^w, iic hrfvefiet optu, 

MART. Ep. if. 81. 

* ■ 

The work, divided aptly, shorter grows. 

I SHALL first consider those pleasures of the imagi- 
nation which arise from the actual view and survey 
of outward objects : and these, I think, all proceed 
from the sight of what is great, uncommon, or 
beautiful. There may, indeed, be something so 
terrible qr offensive, thai t! e horror or loathsome- 
ness of an object may ovctb^at Ike pleasure which 
rmults from its greatne^s^uoNd^^^^it \i^\>\v>j%\i.^ 
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iil there will be such a mixture of delight in the 
vcy disgust it giTes us, as any of these three qu»- 
icatioos are most conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of 
ly single object, but the largeness of a whol« 
ew, considered as one entire piece. Such are 
e prospects of an open champaign country, a 
kst uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of moun- 
ins, high rocks and precipices, or a wide expanse 
' water, where we arc not struck with the norelty 
r beauty of the sight, but with that rude kind of 
agnificence which appears in many of these stu- 
andous works of Nature. Our imagination lovef 
I be filled with an object, or to grasp at any thing 
lat is too big for its capacity. We are flung into 

pleasing astonishment at such unbounded ticws, 
id feel a delightful stillness and amazement in tho 
^ul at the apprehensions of them. The mind of 
an naturally hates every thing that looks like a 
9traint upon it, and is apt to fancy itself under a 
irt of confinement, when the sight is pent up in a 
irrow compass, and shortened on every side by 
« neighbourhood of walls or mountains. On thtt 
mtrary, a spacious horizon is an image of liberty, 
here the eye has room to range abroad, to expa- 
ite at large on the immensity of its views, and to 
se itself amidst the variety of objects that offer 
emselves to its observation. Such wide and uu- 
itermined prospects arc as pleasing to the fancy 

the speculations of eternity or infinitude are to 
e . understanding. But if tiicre be a beauty or 
icommonness joined with this grandeur, as in a 
ottbled ocean, a heaven adorned with stars and 
^teors, or a spacious landscape cut out into rivers, 
oods, rocks, and meadows, the pleasure still 
ows upon us, as it arises from mote \}da.vl^^v^% 
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Every thiilg that is new or uncommon raises s 
pleasure in tibe imagination/ because it filk the soul ^ 
vith an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, | 
and gi?c8 it an idea of which it was not before pos. j^ 
sessed. We are indeed so often conversant mih ^ 
one set of objects, and tired out with so- many re- ^ 
peated shows of the same things, that whatever is '^ 
new or uncommon contributes a little to vary hu- b 
man life, and to dirertour minds, for a while, with \^ 
the strangeness of its appearance. It senres ns for |^ 

' a kind of refreshment, and takes off from that 
satiety we are apt to complain of, in our usual and 
ordinary entertainments. It is this that bestows 
charms on- a monster, and makes even the imper. 

•fections of nature please us. It is this that recom- 
mends variety, where the mind is every instant 
called off to something new, and the attention not 

' suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself on any 
particular object. It is this, likewise, that im- 
proves w^hat is great or beautiful, and makes it 
afford the inind a double entertainment. Groves, 
fields, and meadows, are at any season of the year 
pleasant to look upon, but never so much as in the 
opening of the spring, when they are all new and 
fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and not yet 
too much accustomed and familiar to the eye. For 
this reason there is nothing that more enlivens a 
prospect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, 
where the scene is perpetually shifting, and enter- 
taining the sight every moment with something 
that is new. We are quickly tired with looking 
upon hills and valley s, where every thing continues 
fixed and settled in the same place and posture, but 
find our thoughts a little agitated add relieved at 

< the sight of such objects as a-rO' ever in -motion^ 
and siid'mg away from beikeak^ \2uft «^^ ^^ ^<^ be* 

bolder. 
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Bnt there Is nothing that malces its way morer 
rectly to the sonl than beauty, which immediately 
ffhscs a secret satisfaction and complacency through 
e imaginatibn, and giTes a finishing to any thing 
at is great or uncommon. The very first dis« 
iTcry of it strikes the mind with an inward .joy, 
id spreads a cheerfulness and delight through 
I its faculties. There is not perhaps any real 
iauty or deformity more in one piece of matter 
an another, because we might have been so made, 
lat whatsoever now appears loathsome to us might 
tTe shown itself agreeable ; but we find by expe- 
ence that there are several modifications of matter, 
hich the mind, without any previous consideration, 
renounces at first sight beautiful or deformed. Thus 
e sd^ that every different species of sensible crea- 
ires has its different notions of beauty, and that 
Lch of them is most afiected with the beauties of 
B own kind. This is no where more remarkable 
um in .birds of the same shape and proportion, 
here we often see the mate determined in hit 
Durtship by the single grain or t;^ictur& of a feather, 
ad never discoverirg any charms but in the colour 
f its species. 

* Scit tbaUeiM servarefdem^ sanettuque ventur 
Cwmubii Uges; non ilium in fectore candor 
Soliciiat niveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 
Spkndida UnugOf velbomitain vertice eristk^ 
Purpureuiv* niior pennarum ; ast agmina late 
J'Mminea expiorat caufus, maadasque requirit 
Ccgnatas, paribusque inierlita corpora gutUs : 
Ififaciretypictis sylvam ctrcttm undique monstrts 
Conjfusam aspiceres vulgo partusque bi/crmesy 

JSt genus ambigtaim, et veneris monumenta mfands, 

* Hinc Merula in nigros se Mectat nigra^ piaritw^ 
IVinc socium hsciva petit Pbilomela canorum^ 
Agfuscitjue pares sonitus, bine Noctua tetran^. . 
Cas^umafarum^ tt glaum mim^r ffclioi. 
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iTempi uli stmper eotuiat, criscitqtu quotaHnU 
Z>uctda progeniitf casta eonfesxa faremtei j 
Dum viruui inter taUiu lucosfue sonoros 
Vert MV99 exultati piumatque ^cora juventni 
Exfl'uat ad selempatriitque toUrUnti ardtt** 

* The feather*d husband, to his partner true. 
Preserves connubial rites inviolate. 
With cold indifference every charm he 8ees» 
The milky whiteness of the stately neck. 
The shining down, proud crest, and purple wiB^i: 
But cautious with a searching eye explores 
The female tribes, his proper mate to find^ 
With kindred colours marked; did he not so. 
The grove with painted monsters would abound, 
Th* ambiguous product of unnatural love. 
The blackbird hence selects her sooty spouse ; 
The nightingale, her musical con4>eer, 
Lur*d by the well-known voice : thebirdof nightt 
Smit with his dusky wings and greenish eyes, 
Wooes his dun paramour. The beauteous race 
Speak the chaste loves of their progenitors ; 
When, by the n>ring invited, they exult 
In woods and fields, and to the sun unfold 
Their plumes, that with paternal colours glow.' 

There is a second kind of beauty that we fi 
the scTcral prodacts of art and nature, which 
not work in the imagination with that warmt 
iriolencc as the beanty that appears in our p 
spedes, but Is apt howercr to raise in us a 
delight, and a kind of fondness for the plac 
objects in which we discover it. This co 
either in the gaiety or Tariety of colours, ii 
symmetry and proportion of parts, in the an 
mont and disposition of bodies, or in a just m 
and concurrence of all together. Among 
several kinds of beauty the eye takes most d 
in colours. We no where meet with a more gh 

♦ h would seem, from Yus mitmet ol Vrtoo^NxOav^'Qw 
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ting 9^ow in nature, than wbat appears in 
Tens at the rising and setting of the sun, 
is wholly made up of those different stains 
: that show themselyes in clouds of a different 
A. For tills reason we find the poets; who 
ays addressing themselyes to the imagination, 
Lng more of their epithets from colours than, 
ty other topic. 

le fancy ddights in every thing that b great, 
, or beautiful, and is still more pleased the 
finds of these perfections in the sam^ object, 

I capable of receiying a new satisfaction by 
stance of another sense. Thus, any continued 
as the music of birds, or a fall of water 
ji eyery moment the mind of the beholder, 
kes him more attentiye to the seyeral beauties 
place that lie before him. Thus, if there 
a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, they 

II the pleasures of imagination, and make 
e colours and yerdure of the landscape ap* 
)re agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses re« 
id each other, and are * pleasanter together 
!ien they enter the mind separately : as the 
t colours of a picture, when they are well 
1, set off one another, and receive an add! ^ 
^uty from the advantage of their situation. 

O. 
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I Causa latety vis est noti^sima 

OVID. Met. iz. «)T. 

The cause is secret, but th* effect is known. 

ADDISON. 

Though in yesterday's paper we considered how 
CYery thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt 
to affect the imagination with pleasure, we must 
pwn that it is impossible for us to assign th^ ne- 
cessary cause of this pleasure^ because we know 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of 
a human soul, which might help us to discoTer tke 
conf-^rmity or disagreeableness of the one to the 
other; and therefore, for want of such a light, all 
that we can do in speculations of this kind, is to 
reflect on those operations of the soul that are most 
agreeable, and to range, under their proper heads, 
what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without 
being able to trace out the several necessary and 
efficient causes from whence the pleasure or dis* 
pleasure arises. 

Final causes lie moic laote 2t\v\ ^^«av to our ob- 
•cFTation, as there arc o^lcxv a ^tcaXet -n-BLXviX.^ ^CmX 
b^ons to the saia* e&ct \ wi^ VSkV^sfc^XJ^w.^^'s^ 
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altogether so satisfactory, are generally more 
lian the other, as they gi?e us greater occasion 
ring the goodness and wisdom of the first 
er. 

>f the final causes of our delight in any thing 
^rcat may be this. The Supreme Author of 
og has so formed the soul of man, that no- 
lut himself can be its last, adequate, and 
hajipiness. Because, therefore, a great part 
happiness must arise from the contemplation 
>dng, that he might give our souls a just 
yf such a contemplation, he has made them 
ly delight in the apprehension of what is great 
mited* Our admiration, which is a yery 
I motion of the mind, immediately rises at 
isideration of any object that takes up a great 
f room in the fancy, and, i)y consequence, 
prove into the highest pitch of astonishment 
rotion when we contemplate his nature, that 
ler circumscribed by time nor place, nor to 
prehended by the largest capacity of a created 

has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of 
ing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
age us in. the pursuit after knowlege, and 
us to search into the wonders of his crea- 
for every new idea brings such a pleasure 
with it as rewards any pains we have taken 
kcqnisition, and consequently serves as a mo» 
put us upon fresh discoveries, 
has made ^very tiling that is beautiful in our 
pecies pleasant, that all creatures might be 
id to multiply their kind, and fill the world 
inhabitants ; for it is very remarkable, that 
ver nature is crossed in the production of a 
n" (the result of any unnaturaX mv»l\it^^^ 
f» iacMpable of propagatinfi Ua \SliM^<^^) ^^ 
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of founding a new order of creatoress : so that, unto 
M animals were allured by the beauty of their own . ' 
species, generation would be at an end, and the eartii ' 
unpeopled. * 

In the last place, he has made every thing that ii ^ 
beautiful in all ^ther objects pleasant, or rather hu . )> 
made so many objects appear beautiful, that 
might render the whole creation more gay and de- 
lightful. He has given almost every thing abost 
us the power of raising an agreeable idea . in tiie ^ 
imagination : so that it is impossible for us to bdiold 
Iiis works with coldness or indifference, and to Bur 
Tey so many beauties without a secret satisfadioB 
and complacency. Things would ma)s:e but a poor 
appearance to the eye, if we saw them only in their ^ 
proper figures and motions : and what reason can ' 
we assign for their exciting in us many of those ideis 
which are different from any thing that exists in the 
objects themselves (for such are light and colours), 
were it not to add supernumerary ornaments to the 
universe, and make it more agreeable to the imagi- 
nation ? We are every where entertained with |* 
pleasing shows ahd apparitions; we discover ima- 
ginary glories in the heavens, and in the earth, and 
sec some of this visionary beauty poured out upon 
the whole creation: but what a rough unsightly 
sketch of nature should we be entertained with, did 
all her colouring disappear, and the several distinc- 
tions of light and shade vanish ? In short, our souls 
are at present delightfully lost and bewildered in a 
pleasing delusion, and wc walk about like the en- 
chanted hero in a romance, who sees beautifnl 
castles, woods, and meadows; and, at the same ^ 
time, hears the warbling of birds, and the purling 
of streams; but, upon the finishing of some secret 
spelly the fantastic scewe \jTcaNL^ \si^^^\A. \\!vft. discoa- 
Bolate iLiiight finds lumseU QXi «u\iwtf3a.\«aJ^^ ^\' 
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itiaj desert.' It is not improbable that something 
e this may be the state of the soul after its first sc. 
ration, in respect of the images it will receive from 
;tter ; though indeed the ideas of colours are so 
lasing and beautiful in the imagination, that it is 
Bsible the soul will not be depriyed of them, but 
rhaps find them excited oy some other occasional 
ise, as they are at present by the different im. 
issions of the subtle matter on the organ of sight. 
I hare here supposed that my reader is acquainted 
th that great modern discoTcry, which is at present 
irersally acknowledged by all the inquirers into 
taral philosophy : namely, that light and colours, 
apprehended by the imagination are only ideas 
the mind, and not qualities that haye any ex. 
ence in matter. As this is a truth which has been 
■OTcd incontestably by many modern philosophers, 
id is indeed one of the finest speculations in that 
lence, if the English reader would see the notion 
iplained at large, he may find it in the eighth chap- 
r of the second book of Mr. Locke's £ssay on 
aman Understanding. O. 

'he following letter of Steele to Addison is reprinted 
herefrom the original edition of the Spectator in 
folio. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, June a4> t7l»« 

* I WOULD not divert the course of your 
iscourses, when you seem bent upon obliging tho 
rorld with a train of thinking, which, rightly at. 
ended to, may render the life of every man who 
Bads it more easy and happy for the future. - Thor 
leasnres of the imagination arc what bewilder life, 
rhen reason and judgment do not interpose; it ia 
herefore a worthy action in yon. to YooV. caiX'fclviJX:^ 
\iQ. tbfi powers o£ fiuicy^ thato4hoc mtAy^^^^^^^ 
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knowledge of them, may improve Am joys, and ^ 
allay their griefs, by a just use of that faculty. I say, ^ 
lir^ I would not interrupt you in the progress of tfaii ^ 
discourse ; but if you will do me the favour of io» '^ 
serting this letter in your pext paper, you will do § 
some service to the public, though not in so noble » 
a way of obliging, as that of improving their minds. 
Allow mc, sir, to acquaint you ' with a design (of 
which I am partly author), though it tends to no 
greater a good than that of getting money. I should 
not hope for the favour of a philosopher in this mat* 
^r, if it were not attempted under all the restrio 
tions which you sages put upon private acquisitionsi 
The first purpose which every good man is to pro* 
pose to himself, is the service of his prince and 
country ; after that is jdone, he cannot add to him- 
self, but he must slIsq be beneficial to them. This 
scheme of gain is not only consistent with that end, 
but has its very being in subordination to it; for no 
man can be a gainer here but at the same time he 
himself, or some other, must succeed in their deal- 
ings with the government. It is called ^ The Mul- 
tiplication Table,' and is so far calculated for the 
immediate service of her majesty, that the isaind 
person who is fortunate in the lottery of the statd 
may receive yet further advantage in this table. 
And I am sure nothing can be more pleasing Ip her 
gracious temper than to find out additional methods 
of increasing their good fortune who adventure an; 
thing in her service, pr laying occasions for others 
to become capable of serving their cpuntry who art 
at present in too low circun>stances to exert them- 
selves. The manner of executing the design is hj 
giving out receipts, for half guineas receiv^, ivbicb 
shall entitle the fortunate bearer to certain suAis ia 
tbc table, as is set {oith %t W^^ m lJI^<e ^ro^^osals 
priated the 33d lastaAt* IVk^^ \& «a&^^\ ^««a^ 



n this design which gives me, hopes of your 
to it, and that is what TuUy adrises, to wit, 
e benefit is made as difTasive as! t>ossit>le^ 
3ne that has half a guinea is put into the pos« 

from that small sum, to raise himself an 
rtnne: when these little parcels of wealth 
it were, thus thrown back again into the're- 
n of Providence, we are to expect that some 
e under hardships or obscurity may be pro« 
o the world in the figure they deserve by 
ans. I doubt not but this last argument 
re- force with you; and I cannot add another 
mt what your severity will, I fear, veryUttla 

which is, that I am, 

Sir, 
Yoiir greatest admirer, 

niOilARD ST^ECf:. 
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AUeraposcit of em retf et eonjurut amich 

HOR. Ars Poet, v, 414. 

But mutually they need each other^s help. 

ROSCOMMON. 

If we consider the works of nature and art as they 
are qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall 
£nd the last very defectiye, in comparison of the 
former ; for though they may sometimes appear as 
beautiful or strange, they can hare nothing in them 
of that Tastness and immensity, which afford so great 
an entertainment ^o the mind of the beholder. The 
one may be as polite and delicate as the other, bat 
can neyer show herself so august and magnificent in 
the design. There is something more bold and ma* 
stcrly in the rough careless strokes of nature, than in 
the nice tpuches and embellishments of art. The 
beauties of the most stately garden or palace lie in a 
narrow compass, the imagination immediately ram 
them oyer, and requires something else to gratiQf 
her; but in the wide fields of nature, the sight 
wanders up and down without confinement, and k 
fed witik an infinite Tanety oi V(&a%<s&^ ^\\W\t aay 
ecrtsdu stint or uombex • ¥ ox i^bka \«ttw^^^i)L^«v 
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ind the poet in loTe with the country life, where 
latare appears in the greatest perfection, and fur« 
lishes out all those scenes that are most apt to de- 
ight the imagination. 

* Seri^tonm cbotus omnU mMt nemus^ et/uni uries,* 

HOE. «.Ep. ilTf. 

* ——To grottos and to groves we run, 
To ease and silence, ev^ry muse's son.* 

POPR 

* ffic teatta fuiei, it neaeiaftdUre viia, 
DhMi 0fttm vdrittrums hie lafis otia/undis^ 
Spelunta, vivifue locus ; hie frigida 'Temfie, 
Mttgitusque bounty moUesque sub arbore somni* 

VIRG. Georg. U. 4?^ 

* Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless. 
And rural j^easures crown his happiness. 
UnTex*d with quarrels, undisturo d with noise. 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys : 
Cool grots, and UTing lakes, the flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley glide; 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite. 

And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night.* 

DSYDEN. 

Bat tihongfa titere are several of those wild scenes, 
Jiftt are more delightful than any artificial shows, 
nit W6 find the works of nature still more pleasant, 
lie more they resemble those of art : for in this casd 
rilr pleasure rises from a doable principle; from the 
Igneableness of the objects to the eye, and from 
lieir similitude to other objects. We are pleased ail 
irell with comparing their beauties, as with surrey- 
ftg them, and can represent them to oiir minds, 
Mier as copies or originals. Hence it is that we take 
Might in a prospect which is well laid out, and di- 
Wirtfied with fields and meadows, woods and rivers \ 
n dRM0 atcideaM landscapes of treeft) c\q^^<) ^ocAc 
Mte^ ^M gM woteOstitB found lU 1^ ^v^gqa A 

• 2 
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Biarble; in tbe curions fret-work of rocks and gn 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath such an 
€nr regularity as may seem the effect of desij 
what wc call the works of chanct. 

If the products of nature rise in yalue acco 
ad they more or less resemble those of art, w( 
be 'sure that artificial works receiye a greate 
Taniage from their resemblance oif such as ar 
tural ; because here the similitude is not only 
sant, but the pattern more perfect. The pn 
landscape I eirer saw, was qdc drawn on the 
of a dark room, which stood opposite on one s 
a navigable river, and on the other to a park, 
experiment is very common in optics. Hen 
might discoYer the wayes and fluctuations o 
water in strong and proper colours, with the pi 
of a ship entering at one end, and sailing by d( 
through <he whole piece. On another then 
peared the green shadows of . trees, waving t 
fro with the wind, and herds of deer among 
in miniature, leaping about upon the wall. I 
confess the novelty of such a sight may be on 
casion of its pleasantness to the imagination 
certainly its chief reason is its nearest resemblai 
nature, as it does not only, like other pictur^is 
the colour and figure, but the motions of thel 
it represents. 

We have before observed, that there is gcw 
in nature something more grand and august 
.ivhat wc meet with in the curiosities of art. "V 
therefore, we see this imitated in any measui 
gives us a nobler and more exalted kind of pic 
than what we receive from the nicer and mor 
curate productions of art. On this account our 
lisb gardens are*not so entertaining to the fan 
those in France and Vta\y^ N«\ies^ n9^%«a^\»x^ 
t&at of .ground .coir ered o^ei m^asQ^^lGc^Ka^ 
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bfre of gaorden and forest, which represent erery 
ivhere an artiiidal mdeness, much more charmfaig 
Aan tiiat neatness and elegancy which we meet wftii 
Ji those of our own coiintry. It might indeed be of 
n coitteqoence to the public, as well as unprofitable 
to private persons,' to alienate so much ground from 
[Mlirage and the plough, in many parts of a conn- 
\tj that is so well peopled, and cultirated to a fat 
greater adnintage. But why may not a whole 
Mate be thrdwn into a kind of garden by frequent^ 
phbitations, that may turn as much to the profit as 
Hi6 pleasure of the owner ? A marsh oyergrown 
with wni6w8, or a mountain shaded with oaks, are 
ddt only moi^e beantiful but more beneficial, than 
Hfhta they He bare and unadorned. Fidds of com 
iiake a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks were a 
little taken care of tiiat lie l>ctween them, if the* 
natural embroidery of the meadows were helped 
and improved by some small additions of art, and 
the several rows of edges set off by trees and 
flowers that the soil was capable of receiving, a 
nan might make a pretty landscape of his own pos* 
lessions. 

Writers who have given us an account of China, 
tdl ns the inhabitants of that country laugh at the 
plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by 
the rule and line ; because they say, any one may 
phu^e trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They 
choose rather to show a genius in works of this na- 
ture, and therefore always conceal the art by which 
they direct themselves. They have a word, it seems, 
in tbdr language, by which they express the parti- 
sular beauty of a plantation that ^us strikes the 
imagination at first sight, without discovering ,what 
it is that has so agr^able an effect. Our Bcvtisk 
puidatm's, on the contrary, Instead oi Yi\imQ>>x^^c^ 
miure^ lore to dewbkte from it aa mudkia ^gossiiEiiA^ 

9% 
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Oor trees-rise in cones, /globes^ add pyramids. . 
see the marks of the scissars upon e?eiy plaai 
bush. I do not know whether I am singular ii 
opinion, but, for my own part, I wouhi rather 
upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and diffusic 
boughs and branches, rather than when it is 
cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure;, 
cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower 1 
infinitely more delightful than all- the little- 
rinths of the most finished parterre. But, « 
great modellers of gardens have their m^gasii 
plants to dispose of, it is rery natural for the 
tear up all the beautiful plantations of fruitr 
and contrire a. plan that may most turn to 
own profit, in. taking off their evergreens, an 
Uke moveable plants^ with which tbsir shop 
ylisttfully stocked. 
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Addi.tot egrtpat mrbes^ operumque Uhorem, 

. - f yiRO. Oeorg. i. u*. 

Witness our dties of. illustrious name, . 

Their costly labour, and stupendous frame. 

DRYDEN. 

IIatino already shown how the fancy is affected 

by the works of nature and after wanls considered 

In geueral both the works of nature and of art, how 

they mutually assist and complete each other in 

forming such scenes and prospects as arc most apt 

%o delight the mind of the beholder, I shall in this 

paper throw together some rejections on that par. 

ticular art, which has a more immediate tendency, 

^an any other, to produce those primary pleasures 

of the imagination which have hitherto been the 

lubject of this discourse^ The art I mean is that 

jpf architcciiire, whic& I shall cousvOiet OTi\^ NsfV^ 

ff^Mrdto the light ia which the loief^oVsv^ ^^wsia.. 
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tions hare placed it, without entering Into tiioee 
rules and mazinis which the great masters of arcM- 
tecture have laid down, and explained at large in 
numberless treatises upon that subject. 

Greatness in the works of architecture, maybe 
considered as relating to the bulk and bodj of the 
structure, or to the manner in which it is bi^ 
As for the first, we find the ancients, especially 
among the eastern nations of the world, infinitdy 
superior to the modems. 

Not to mention the tow^r of Babd, of which aa 
old author says, there were the foundations to be 
leen in his time, which looked like a spadoii 
tttoutatadif; what could be more'rioUe tiian Ae 
widls of Babylon, its hanging gardens^ aftd itt 
tiemple to Jupiter Belus, that rose a mile high ij 
eight scTeral stories, each story a furlong in heigfat| 
atM! on the top of which was tiie Babyloilftiiif olicar- 
vatory ? I might here, likewise, take notice .of the 
huge rock that was cut into the figure of Semiramis, 
with the smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of 
tributary kings : the prodigious bason, or artificial 
lake, which took in the whole Euphrates, till sach 
time as a new canal was formed for its recep- 
tion, with the several trenches through which ibt 
riyer was conveyed. I know there are personi 
who look upon some of these wonders of art ai 
fabulous ; but I cannot find any ground for such a 
suspicion ; unless it be that we have no such works 
among us at present. There were indeed many 
greater advantages for building in those times, 
and in that part of tiic world, than have hc&k 
met with ever since. The earth was extremdy 
fruitful ; men lived getief ally on pasturage, whid 
requires a much smaller nwmbet of hands than 
Agr/cultare. Thete were ie^ \x^«^ V^ «bs;^^\ 
<&• busy part of mautotvA^ ^ajwi l«^«t %a\^ w 
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:ieace9 to gWe work to men of spccnlatiye tan- 
en; audy -what is more than all the rest, the 
riace was absolute ; so that, when he went to 

ar, he put himself at the head of the whole people ; 
i we find Scmiramis leading her three millions to 
16 field, and yet OTerpowered by the number of 
er enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, when 
le was at peace, and turning her thoughts on 
ailding, that she could accomplish such great 
'orks, with such a prodigious multitude of la* 
pvrers: besides that in her climate there was 
ttaJU interruption of frosts and winters, which 
Hike the northern workmen lie half the year idle. 

night mention too, among the benefits of the 
limate, what jiistorians say of the earth, that it 
ideated out a bitumen, or natural kind of mortar y- 
'hich is doubtless the same with that mentioned in 
oly writ, as .contributing to the structure of Babel: 
Sume they used instead of mortar.' 

In Egypt wc still see their pyramids, which 
If wer to the descriptions that have been made of 
lem ; and I question not but a traveller might 
id out some remains of the labyrinth that co- 
nred a . whole proTince, and had a hundred tern. 
ie» disposed among its several quarters and di. 
sions. 

The wall of China is one of. these eastern piecei 
\ laagnificence, which makes a figure even in the 
ap of the world, although an account of it would 
lyebeen thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
ill extant 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest 
nildings that have adorned the several countries 
r the world. It is this which has set men at 
ot}L on temples and public places of worship, 
oi oaly that they might, by ^c m2L^Tv\Siccsi^^ ^^ 
B buUding, inyitej^ %Kty to t^Wift Vy^vsi \X^ 
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but that sneii stnpendonft works ndgM, «l the taae lU 
time, open the mind to Tast conceptions^ and fit n 
it to conTerse with the divinity of the place. Fdf 
eyeiy thing that is majestic imprints an awfahum 
and reverence on the mind of the bdiblder, and 
strikes in with the natural greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we are to consider grettoen 
of manner in architecture) which has snch force 
npon the imagination, that a small building, whert 
It appears, shall give the mind nobler ideas tluA 
one of twenty times the bulk, where the maanor k 
orduiary or little. Thus, perhaps, a manwovMI 
bare been more astonished with the majestic air 
that appeared in one of Lysippns's statues of Aki» 
ander, though no bigger than the life« tiian ha might 
baye been with mount Athos, had it been cut into 
the figure of the hero, according to the proposal of 
Phidias *, with a riyer in one hand, and a dty in 
the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind 
he finds in himself at his first entrance into the 
Pantheon at Rome, and how the imagination il 
filled with something great and amazing ; and, at 
the same time, consider how littie, in proportioa^ 
he is affected with the inside of a gothic cathedral| 
though it be fire times larger than the other; 
which can arise from nothing else but the greatness 
of the manner in the one, and the meanness in tbi 
other. 

I have seen an obseryation npon this subject 
in a French author, which very much pleased 
me. It is in monsieur Freart's Parallel of the 
andent and modern Architecture. I shall giye it 
the reader with the same terms of art which bs 
has made use of. ' I am observing,^ says he, ^ i 

• I>i|l!OCtlXM. 
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tiring whidby in my opinion, is yery carious, 
srhence it proceeds, that in the same quantity of 
•upefficies, the one manner seems great* and mag» 
aifioQot, and the other poor and trifling ; the rea* 
aoi| is fine and uncommon* I say then, that to 
introduce into architecture this grandeur of man* 
ner, we ought so to proceed, that the division 
of the principal members of the order may consist 
hut of few parts, that they be all great, and of a 
bold and ample relievo, and swelling; and that the 
eye beholding nothing little and mean, the imagi* 
nation may be more vigorously touched and affected 
with the work that stands before it. For example ; 
in a cornice, if the gola or cymatium of the corona, 
ike coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noblo 
show by their graceful productions, if we see none 
cf diat ordinary confusion which is the result of 
those little cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, 
and I know not how many other intermingled paiu 
ticalars, which produce no effect in great and massy 
works, and which very unprofitably take up place 
to the prejudice of the principal member, it is 
Bost certain that this manner will appear solemn 
•nd great; as, on the contrary, that it will have 
bat a poor and mean effect, where there is a redun^ 
iancy of those smaller ornaments, which divide and 
scatter the angles of the sight into such a multitude 
of rays, so pressed togetiier that the whole will 
appear but a confusion/ 

^mong 4ill the figures of architecture, there are 
lu>i4e that have a greater air than the concave and 
tiie convex; and we find in all the ancient and 
modem architecture, as well in the remote parts of 
China, as in countries nearer home, that ' round 

Eillars-and vaulted roofs make a great part of those 
wMaga which ore designed for poxsi^ ^spA va%^ 
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ficence. The reason I take to l>ey because in thett 

figures we generally see more of the body than ill 

those of other kinds; * There are, indeed, fignni 

of bodies, where the eye may take in' hfro-thirds of 

.the surface; but,' as in such bodies the sight mii8t 

■split* upon several angles, it does not take in one 

uniform idea, - but , several ideas- of the same kind. 

Cook upon the. outside of a dome, your eye half 

surrounds it ; look upon the inside, and at one 

glance you. have all the prospect of it; the entire 

concavity falls into your eye at ^once, the siglit 

being as the centre that collects and gathers into 

it the lines of the whole circumference: in a square 

pillar, the sight often takes in but a fourth part of 

the surface ; and in a square concave, must move up 

and down to the different sides, before it is masto 

of all the inward surface. For this reason, the fancy 

is infinitely more struck with the view, of the open 

.air and skies, that passes through an arch, tbn 

what comes through a square, or any other fignie 

The figure of the rainbow does not contribute lesi 

•to its magnificence than the colours to its beautf; 

as it is very poetically described by the son ol 

' Sirach : ' Look upon the rainbow, and praise hin 

• that made it; very beautiful it is in its bright' 
ness; it encompasses the heavens with a glorioH 

: circle, and the hands of the Most High have beni 
«d it.' 

Having thus spoken of that greatness which affedi 

• the mind in architecture, I might next show the pleft 
sure that rises in the imagination from what appear 
new and beautiful in this art ! but as every beholde 
iias naturally a greater taste of these two perfectioa 

. in every building which offers itself to his view, Ai 
. of that which I have hitherto considered,- I^baUjIl 
JsoublQmy^ readers ^\kk ^^^ i^^^sXma^^^i^U^^cJ 
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is sufficient for my pres€nt purpose to obscryc, that 
there is nothing in this whole art iihich pleases thu 
inaginfition, but as it is great, uncommon, or beau* 
lifak O. 
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^ llpsetondary pleasiires of the imagination. Tlie several sources 
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The power af words over the imagination. Why one reader 
II more pleased with descriptions than another. 

9ifMitimt hoc jimile est •culis, quod wtenU wiemus, 

LUCR. ix. 754. 

8o ^u- as what we see with our minds bears similitude to what 
we see with our eyes. 

I AT first diTided tho pleasures of the iroagination 
ioto s«di as arise from objects that arc actually be- 
fore our eyes, or that once entered in at our eyes, 
tad are afterwards called up into the mind either 
hurely liy its own operations, or on occai^ion of some- 
thing without us, as statues, or descriptions. Wo 
hate already considered the first diyision, and shall 
therefore enter on the otiiet^ which, for distinction 
take, I have called ' The Secondary Pleasures of the 
Imagination.' When I say the ideas we receiTc 
horn stMtues^ descriptions, or sachAvVv^ occA»mA«i 
Mn- the Bu^c that were once* attnaWy^ii o^t vi««^ 
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it must not be understood that we had once seen ftp 
▼ery place, action, or person, that are canred cf 
described. It is sufficient that we have seen plafli% 
persons, or actions in general, which bear a reMi^ 
blance, or at least some remote analogy, with whil 
we find represented ; since it is in the power of tkl 
imagination, when it is once stocked with particular 
ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary them at ki 
own pleasure. 

Among the different kinds of representation, sta- 
tuary is the most natural, and shows us somethM 
likest the object that is represented. To make nie a 
a common instance : let one who is born blind ,t^c 
an image in his hands, and trace out with his fiogffl 
the different furrows aqd impressions of thechoci) 
and he will easily conceire how the shape of a myi, 
or beast, maybe represented by it; but should h( 
draw his hand over a picture, where all is smoott 
and uniform, he would never be able to imagine kif 
the several proipinences and depressions of a hnwu 
body could be shown on a plain piece of canvafl, 
that has in it no unevenncss or irregularity. Dft 
scriptioii runs yet farther from the thiogs it reprft 
Bcnts than painting ; for a picture bears a real rd 
semblance to its original, which letters and syllaUfl 
are wholly void of. Colours speak all language 
but words are understood only by such a people m 
nation. For this reason, though mcn*s necossitifi 
quickly put them on finding out speech, writiogjl 
probably of a loiter invention than painting ; parti* 
cularly we arc told that in America, when tiie Sp|- 
niards first arrived th^e, expresses were sent io tlii 
emperor of Mexico in paint, and the news of b|i 
country delineated by the strokes of a pencil, whicfc 
was a more natural way than that of writing, ihoM^ 
at the same tinxe mucVi mote vav^^tl^^V^X^t^cause it 
is ifflp^mible^o diaw the ^\Aa ^Tyc^eiauaiA ^ ^s^Ksd 
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or to gire the picture of a conjunction or an adrerb. 
It would be jet more stran.i;e to represent yisible 
dbjects by sounds that haTe no ideas annexed to 
than, and to make something like description in 
ifaisic. Yet it is certain, there may be confused im- 
perfect notions of this nature raised in the imagl* 
tetion by an artificial composition of notes ; and we x 
And that great masters in the art are able, some* 
times, to set their hearers in the heat and harry of 
t batfle, to OTercast their minds with melancholy 
leencs and apprehensions of deaths and funerals, 
4rto ItlUthem into pleasing dreams of groves and 
cifrfnms. 

in aU these instances, this secondary pleasure of 
tie imagination proceeds from that action of tiitf 
Mid which compares the ideas arising from the 
dr^nal objects with the ideas we receive from the 
Mae, picture, description, or sound, that represents 
Attn. It is impossible for us to give the necessary 
MaSoA why this operation of the mind is attended 
Widi so much pleasure, as I have before observed 
tethesaine occasion; but t^c find a' great variety 
<^eilfeftainment6 derived from this single principle; 
fe^ it is this that not only gives us a relish of 8ta« 
ftiiy, piunting, and description, but makes us de- 
%ht in all the actions and arts of mimickry. It is 
ttis that makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, 
thich consists, as I have formerly shown, in the af« 
ftllty of ideas: and we may add, it is this also that 
riisbs the little satisfaction we sometimes find in 
Ae different sorts of false wit ; whether it consistir^ 
tti the affinity of letters, as an anagram, acrostic ; 
Or' of syllables, as in d()ggrel rhymes, echoes ; or of 
l^ords, as in puns, quibbles ; or of a whole sen- 
kAce or poem, as wings and altars. The final cause, 
Trobably^ of annexing pleasure to ti\V& o^ex^^^'^ ^^ 
tfjtiUad^ was to quicken and eiico\in%<&>aA \sl^^x 

pa 
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of the imagination wliidi proceed from i 
hy words, because most of the obser? 
agree with descriptions are equally ap 
painting and statuarj. 

Words, when well chosen, haye so gri 
in them, that a description often gives ns 
ideas .than. the sight of things themse! 
reader.finds a scene drawn in stronger c 
painted more to the life in his imaginati 
help of words, than by an actual survey 
which they describe. In this case, the 
to get the better of nature: .he takes, 
landscape after her, but giyes it moi 
touches, heightens its beauty, and so c 
whole piece, that the images which floi 
objects themselves appear weak and fail 
parison of those that come from the < 
The reason probably, may be, because, 
vey of any object, we have only so r 
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I comes to pass that several readers, who are all 
icquainted with the same language, aod know the 
■eaning of the words they read, should nevertheless 
AYe a different relish of the same descriptions. We 
iod one transported with a passage, which another 
uns oyer with coldness and indifference ; or finding 
iie representation extremely natural, where another 
saa perceive nothing of likeness and conformity* 
rUs different taste must proceed either from the 
lerfection of imagination in one more than in an. 
itfaeT) or from the different ideas that several readers 
lifafcto the same words. For, to have a true relish 
IMi-fona a right jadgmeht of a description, a man 
MMd be bora widi a goirit iMdg!ti»tion, and must 
wre well weighed the force and energy that He in 
lie several words of a language, so as to be able to 
Bitiiignish which are most significant and express. 
ve of their proper ideas, and what aiAditional 
Arength and beauty they are cabbie' of receiving 
fom conjunction with others. Thiifhticy must be 
rarm, to retain the print of those images it hath 
nceived from outward objects ^ and tb^ judgment 
bceming, to know what exprarsloitt^ af^ most pro. 
^*io clothe and adorn them to the best advantage. 
1 man who is deficient in either of these respects, 
bough he may receive the general n<>tion of a de. 
icription, can never see distiiictly all its particular 
duties ; as a person w*lth a weak' sf^t may have 
he confused prospect of a place that lies before 
dm without entering into its several peirts, or dis- 
cerning the variety of its colours in their full glory 
ladperfectMii. O. 
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How a whole set of ideas hang together, &c. A nati 
a8sig;iied for it. How to perfect the imagination o£ 

. Who among the ancient poets had this faculty in iti 
perfection. Homer excelled in imaginii^; what 
Virgil in imagining what is beautiful ; Ovid m imagir 
is new. Our own countryman, Miltoo, very peH 

* these three respects. 

^em tUf Melpomene f tenul . 
X^aicentem placido lumine videriSf 

Non ilium l(d>or Istbmius 
Clarabit pugilemfnon equuos in^sgtr^ l^u 
Std qua Tibur aqua fertile perfluuntf 

Lt spissa nemorum coma 
Fingent JSolis carmine nobilem, 

HOR. 4.04. 

He on whose birth the lyric queen 
Of numbers smird, shall never grace 
The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 
First in the famfd Olympic race. 

But him the streams that warbling flow 
Rich Tiber's fertile meads along, 
And shady groves, his haunts, shall know 
The master of th* MoMxa song. 

ATTERBUR 

I 

Vf,z may observe, that any single circumst 
what we have formerly seen often raises up 
scene of imagery, and awakens numbcrles 
that before slept in the imagination ; such ; 
cu/ar smell ;or colovxr \s ^AA^ lo V^ll iKe mil 
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there wc first met with it, and to bring up into yievr 
ill the variety of images that once attended it. Our 
magination takes the hint, and leads ns ucexpect* 
•dly into cities or theatres, plains or meadovs. Wa 
nay further observe, when the fancy thus reiccts on 
he scenes that have passed in it formcrl/', those 
rhich were at first pleasant to behold appeir more 
upon reflection, and that the memory leightens 
lie delightfulness of the original. A Cartesian 
voald account for both these instances in the fol« 
owing mdnner : 

The set of ideas which we receired fr«m such a 
^h>spect or garden, having entered the miid at th« 
llDie time, have a set of tracer belonging to them 
Bi the brain, bordering very near upon one another : 
when, therefore, any one of these ideas ai*6cs in the 
imagination, and consequently dispatches a flow of 
inimal spirits to its proper trace, these spirits, in 
ftc violence of their motion, run not onir into the 
tnce to which they weremore particular!) directed, 
kt into several of those that lie about it By ihis 
neans they awaken other ideas of the same aet, 
vhich immediately determine a new dispatch of 
spirits, that in the same manner open otier neigh- 
during traces, till at last the whole set of them is 
^hwn up, and the whole prospect or garden flou* 
rishes in the imagination. But because the pleasure 
^e receive from these places far surmointed, and 
overcame the little disagrceablencss we found itk 
^em, for this reason there was at first 4 wider pad- 
•^e worn in the pleasure traces, and, oi the coA- 
h^ry, so narrow a one in those which Jticlonged ta 
^e disagreeable ideas, that they were quickly stopt 
•p, and rendered incapable of receiving Uny animal 
^rits, and consequently of exciting anjT unpleasant 
Weas in the memory. \ 

It would b^ in vain to inquire >ni\\c1iiv^ \!fta^^^3t 
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of imilpBflig thbgs strongly proceeds Irom aoj L 
greater perfection in the soul, or from any nicer ^^ 
texture in the brain of one man than of anpther* £ 
But this Is certain^ that a noble writer should be bom L 
with thii faculty in its full strength and vigour, sa {i 
as to be able to receiye liyely ideas from outward 
objects, b retain them long, and to range them to- ^ 
gedier, lopon occasion, in such figures and repre. 
sentations, as are most likely to hit the fancy of the 
reader. A. poet should take as much pains in form* 
ing his inagination, as' a philosopher in cuItivatiDg 
liis undentanding. He must gain a due relish of 
the work) of nature, and be thoroughly conYerstnt 
in the yarous scenery of a country life. 
; When ie is stored with country images, if lii 
would go beyond pastoral, and the lower kinds of 
poetry, 1b ought to acquaint himself with the pomp 
and magn&cencc of courts. He should be yery well 
versed in every thing that is' noble and stately in tbt 
productiors of art, whether it appear in painting or 
statuary, ni the great works of architecture which 
are in their present glory; or in the ruins of thoss 
which flourished in former ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open a man's 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and will 
therefore Ibyc their influence on all kinds ofwriting^ 
if the author knows how to make right use of then* 
And among those of the learned languages who 
excel in tHs talent, the most perfect in their several 
kinds are perhaps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. Tho 
first strikes the imagination wonderfully with what 
is great, the second with what is beautiful, and tli« 
last with iirhat is strange. Reading the Iliad, ^ 
like travelling through a country uninhabited, whei« 
the fancy is entertained with a thousand savage 
prospects of vast dcseita^ Vv\fe ii\vcsj\Jiv^?AsdL marshest 
nvge forests, mUsliapcti xoc\a ^u^ y^^cv^v^r^. ^^ 
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the contrary, the jEneid is like a well-ordered gar. 
leDy where it is impossible to find ont any part nn- 
(domed, or to cast our eyes upon a single spot that 
loes not produce some beautiful plant or flower^ 
But when we are in the Metamorphoses, we are 
valking on enchanted ground, and see nothing but 
tcenes of magic lying round us. ^ ' 

UoHrar is in his proTince, when he is describing 
I battle or a multiude, a hero or a god. Virgil la 
KTcr better -pleased than when he is in his elysium, 
Mr copying ont an entertaining picture. Isomer's 
e|n(hets generally mark out what is great ; Virgil's 
f hat is agreeable. Nothing c^n be more magnifi- 
•ept than the figure Jupiter makes in the first Iliad, 
feor more charming than that of Venus in the first 
£ncid. 



*H, xal xvfltvitjo'iir Ir* o^f u(T« yiu<ri K^/ajv, 

K^arof tffr* adayoTOiO* /xi^aiit i' cXiXi|ey "Oxv/MrfToy. 

- ILIAD, i. set. 

' He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god : 
High hcav'n with trembling the dread signal took» 
And all Olypipus to the centre shook.* 



FOPIi. 



• Dixit : et averfens rosed cervfce refuhif, 
Ambrosiaquc coma divinum n ertice ode rem 
Sphravere : pedes vest is dejiuxit udimoSf 
£t vera incessu patuU dea . 



VIRG. JExk. i. 406, 



• Thus having said,, she tum*d and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and di.-hevel'd hair ; 
Which, flowing from her shoulders, rcach'd the ground* 
And widely spread ambrosial scenr^ around : 
In length of train descends her sweeping gown. 
And by her graceful walk the queen oflove is known. 



i 
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Hoiiier'^9 pei^ons ar6 most of them godlike and ter. 
rible : Y%rgil has scarce admitted any into his poem 
who are not beautifnl, and has taken partkuiar cart 
to make his hero so. 



*Lumenquejuveids 



Purpurtum^ it Utos cculh afflarat bmtwes,* 

VIRG. Ma, I. wm 

* And garve his rolling eyes a sparkling graccy 

And breath*d ayouduul tigoor on his race/ 

DRTOBK. 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with sabliaH 
ideas, and, I beliere, has raised the imagination of 
fdl the good poet^ that have come aftef him. I shaft 
only instance Horace, who immediately takes W 
at the first hint of any passage in the Iliad or Odys- 
sey, and always rises above himself when he has 
Homer in his riew. Virgil has drawn together, into 
his ^neid, all the pleasing scenes his subject is 
capable of admitting, and in his Georgics has giren 
us a collection of the most delightful landscapes 
that can be made out of fields and woods, herds of 
cattle, and swarms of bees. 

Oyid, in his Metamorphoses, has shown us how 
the imagination may be affected by what is strange. 
He describes a miracle in every story, and always 
gives ns the sight of some new creature at the end 
of it. His art consists chiefly in welU timing hts de- 
scription, before the first shape is quite worn off, 
and the new one perfectly finished ; so that he ercry 
where entertains us with something we never saw 
before, and shows us monster after monster to ths 
end of the Metamorphoses. 

If I were to name a poet tlvait is a perfeet master 
in all these arts of wotVXYk^wv ^^ vEDaj^Baoaiass^L^ V 
tftink Milton may pa&aioto\wa\ vo^MXia^w&i^ 
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Lost falls short of the iBneid or Iliad ia this respect, 
it proceeds rather from the fault of the language in 
irhich it is written^ than from any defect of genius 
n the author. So divine a poem in English, is like 
i stately palace built of brick, -where one may see 
irchitecture in as great a perfection as one of marble, 
hough the materials are of a coarser nature* Bat to 
:onsider it only as it regards our present subject ; 
^hat can be conceived greater than the battle of 
ngels, the m^esty of MemsAy the «t»tiijpe and 
ic^viour of Satan and his peers ? What more 
leautiful than F^ndsemomum, Paradise, Heaven, 
kogcls, Adam) and Eve? What more strange 
Ban |iie creation of the world, the sev^eral metamor- 
phoses of the faJle^ angels, and the surprising ad. 
icntnres their leader meets with in his search after 
hradise ? No other subject could have fumbhed 
I poet with scenes so proper to ataike ^the imagina. 
Con, as no other poet .could h^v^ i^aiAtcd tho8» 
scenes in more strong and lively colours. 

O. 
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f erat et ruhus asper amomum* : ti 

VIRG. Eel. m. ai. , 
The rugged thorn shall bear the fragt'ant fose. ' 

*!rHE pleasures of these secondary views of ft( 
imoginatioa are of a wider and more iiniyersal ot- 
tu re than those it has when joined with sight; foi 
not only what is great^ strange, or beautiful, bi 
any thing that is disagreeable when looked npoi 
pleases us in an apt description. Here, therefore 
we must inquire after a new principle of plcason 
which is nothing else but the action of the iniM 
which compares the ideas that arise from words wid 
the ideas that arise from objects themselTcs ; n 
why this operation of the mind is attended with c 
much pleasure, we have before considered^ Fc 
this reason, therefore, the description of a danghi 
is pleasing to the imagination, if the image ben 
presented to our minds by suitable expression! 
thoughj perhaps, tVvvs ma-y \>vi \svo\^ ^t^'^vi.'d^ calk 
^iic pleasure of tiie uxidci%W\^\i%^i^'QL^^ ^^Wi 
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luse we are not so much delighted with the 
sfethat is contained in the description, as with 
aptness of the description to excite the image, 
^fit if tlic description of what is little, commoit, 
Icformed, be acceptable to the imagination, the 
iription of what is great, surprising or beauti- 
*ismnch more so ; because here we are not only 
gbted with comparing the representation with 
original, but are highly pleased with the original 
If. Most readers, 1 bcliere, are more charmed 
ll Milton's description of paradise, than of hell : 
f- are both, perhaps, etiually perfect in their kind ; 
in the one the brimstone and sulphur are not so 
^hing to the imagination, as the beds of iiowers 
>the wilderness of sweets in the other. 
Phere is yet another circumstance which recom- 
ids a description more than all the rest ^ and that 
if it represents to us such objects as are apt to raise 
ecret ferment in the mind of the reader, and to 
rk with violence upon his passions. For, in this 
&, we are at oAce warmed and enlightened, so that 
pleasure becomes more universal, and is several 
ys qualified to entertain us. Thus in painting, it 
•leasant to look on the picture of any face where 
resemblance is hit; but the pleasure increases if 
e the picture of a face that is beautiful ; and is still 
ater, if the beauty be softened with an air of me* 
choly or sorrow. The two leading passions which 
ikiore serious parts of poetry endeavour to stir up 
18, are terror and pity. And here, by the way, 
i. would wonder how it comes to pass that such 
sions as arc very unpleasant at all other times, 
very agreeable when excited by proper descrip- 
u. It is not strange, that we should take delight 
iuch passages as are apt to produce hope, joy^ 
oiratiooy ipve, or the like emolvi^ik^^ \sv 'wa.^ W- 
» tbejr never rise ia the mind VvIViomI «jglVsv«^w^ 
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pleiMiie whidt attends them. But bow cm 
pMs, that we should take delkht in beiqg 
or dejected by a description^ when we find 
uneasiness in the fear or grief which wie 
from any other occasion? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of H 
sure, we shall find that it does not arise so ] 
from the description of what is terrible* as i 
xeflection we siake on ourselres at the time i 
ing it* When we look on such hideous obji 
are not a littie pleased to think w« are in 9< 
of them*. We consider them, at the same 
dreadful and harmless; §o that, the more 
appearance they make, the greater is the 
we r^dve from the sense of our own aafi 
short, we look upon the terrors of a do 
with tiie same cui^osity and satisfaction 
f unrey a dead monster. 



'Infwwa cadaver 



Pretrabitur : nequeunt expleri corda iuend^ 
fterribUa ocidos^ vuitum 'oiUosaque setu 
PuUra stmferi aique extinctos faueibut ignet^ 

VIR6. Bxk* a 

* T hey drag him from his den. 

The wondering neighbotuiiood, with glad surpri 

Behold his ahageed breast, his giant size, 

His mouth that fiaoies no more, and his extingnia 

DRY 

It is for the same reason that we are deli^ 
the reflecting upon dangers that are past, or 
ing on a precipice at a distance, which won 
wkh a different kind of horror, if we saw it 
prer our heads. 

In the like manner, when we read of t 
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onds, deaths, and the like dismal accidents, onr 
isure does not flow so properly from the grief ■ 
ich such melancholy descriptions give ns, as from 
secret comparison which we make between our- 
es and the person who suffers. Such representa* 
IS teach us to set a just value upon our own con- 
on, aiid make us prize our good fortune, which 
Ddpts us from the like calamities. This is, how- 
r, such a kind of pleasure as we are not capable of 
^Ting, when we see a person actually lying under 
tortures that we meet with in a description ; be. 
se, in this case, the object presses too close upon 
senses, and bears so hard upon us, that it doei 
give us time or leisure to reflect on ourselyer. 
r tiioughts are so intent upon the miseries of the 
erer, that we cannot turn them upon our own hap. 
ess. Whereas, on the contrary, we consider the 
fortunes we read in history or poetry, either as 
t, or as fictitious ; so that the reflection upon our. 
'es rises in us insensibly, and overbears the sor. 
^ we conceive for the sufferings of the affiicted. 
)ut because the mind of man requires something 
re perfect in matter than what it finds there^ and 
never meet with any sight in nature which suf. 
mtly answers its highest ideas of pleasantness ; 
in other words, because the imagination can 
7 to itself things more great, strange, or beauti- 
than the eye ever saw, and is still sensible of 
le defect in what it has seen ; on this account it 
le part of a poet to humour the imagination in 
own notions, by mending and perfecting nature 
ire he describes a reality, and by adding greater 
uties than are put together in nature, where he 
bribes a fiction. 

[e is not obliged to attend her in the slow ad- 
cea which she makes from one sea&QH to qslo^^x^ 
9 obterre bw conduct in the «ucc«&<vi<& ^^0^%-^ 



ana amaranins. iiis sou is noc restrain 

particular set of plants, but is proper eithc 

or myrtles, and adapts itself iq the pi 

every climate. Oranges may grow m 

myrrh may be met with in every hedge ; 

thinks it proper to have a grove of spic< 

quickly command sun enough to raise it. 

will not furnish out an agreeable seen 

Viake several new species of flowers, i 

scents and higher colours than any thatg 

gardens of nature. Ilis concerts of birds 

full and harmonious, and his woods as 

gloomy as he pleases. He is at no mc 

in a long vista than a short one, aud cai 

throw his cascades from a precipice of '. 

high, as from one of twenty yards. ] 

choice of the winds, and can turn the co 

rivers in all the variety of meanders thi 

ijclightful to the reader's imagination. 

he has the modelling of nature in his o 
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PAPER IX. 

OK THE PLEASURES OF TUB IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

Of that kind«f poetry which Mr. Drvden calls * the Bury way 
of writing.* How a poet should be quali&d for it. The 
pleasures of the imagination that arise irom it. In this respect 
why the modems excel the ancients. Why the Englidi excel. 

' the thodems. Who the best among the Englnh. Of emblo* 
matical persons. 

' mentii graihsimmi error, 

HORNS' Sp. ii. 140» 

The sweet delusion of a raptur'd mind. 

There is a kind of writing, wherein the poet quit* 
loses sight of nature, and entertains his reader's 
faliagtnation with the characters and actions of snch 

rions as hare many of them no existence but what 
bestows on them. Such are furies, witches, 
magicians, demons, and departed spirits. This 
Mr. Dryden calls ^ the fairy way of writing,* which 
is indeed more difficult than any other that depends 
on the poet's fancy, because he has no pattern to 
follow in it, and must work altogether out of his 
own inrention. 

There is a very odd turn of thought required for 
this sort of writing; and it is impossible for a poet 
to succeed in it, who has not a particular cast of fan- 
cy, and an imagination naturally fruitful and super* 
stitious. Besides this, he ought to be rery well 
Tcrsed in l^ends and fables, antiquated romancea.^ 
Mad the tradidons of nurses and o\d ^oTSi^i^ ^SaaX.V^ 
nu^ fiUl in with our natural ptey^ttWK^ w^^'®^^^^**^ 
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those notions which we have imbibed in oar in- 
fancj. For otherwise he will be apt to make hu 
fairies talk like people of his own species, and not 
like other sets of beings, who conrerse with dif. 
ferent'object?; aipdthinkla'ajdiifereiit nAiiliei^vIrom 
that of mankind. 

* Sylv'tt deduct} cavianty me judite, fauni^ 
2^e velut Innati trivih, ac pene forenses^ 
Ant niittium teiteris javenentur Versibuf 



HOR. An Poet. T. t(4. 

* Let 'not the wood-bom satyr fondly sport ^ 

With am'rous verses, as if bred at court.' 

FRANCIS. 

I do not say, with Mr. Bays in the Rehearsal, tlftt 
spirits must not be confined to speak sense: bnti^it 
is certain their sfxxsd oikght to- b& ^ littler discoloured, 
thUt'it niay seeij; particular^ und proper tq the^ersoa 
and condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kin^ qf hprrof 
in the mind of the reader, and amuse his imagiiUh 
tion with the strangeness and novelty Qtf ^c persons 
who are represented. in them. They bring up ioto 
our memory the stories we have heard in. our child- 
hood, and favour those secret terrors and apprehen- , 
iiops^to' which, the, mind of man ia naturally subject. 
We are/pleajsed with surveying the dilfferent habitf 
and behaviours of, foreign countries: how.'ipnpll 
more must we be delighted an3 surprised yrhcn ws 
arc led, as it were, into a new creation, and se^ 
ihe persons and manners of another species ! Mca 
of cold fancies, and philosophical dispositions, ob- 
ject to this kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enough to affect the imagination. But to this it may 
be answered, that we are sure, in general, tl^efe ate 
many intellectual beings in the world besides our- 
Melvcs, and several specks o^ ?.\v\Vv\s»^ ^\v^ ^\^^>ajiv^€ct 
tQ tii/Tercnt laws and ecouoxavvi* Itox^.^Ok^^'^* ^\\aa?^ 
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(ind: whei) ,ve see, therefore, anj of these reprc** 
lented naturally, yre cannot look upon the represen. 
ation as altogether impossible; nay, many are prc- 
)Ossest with such false opinions, as dispose them to 
ieliere these particular delusions ; at least we hare 
ill heard so many pleasing relations in farpur of 
licnl, that we do not care for seeing through the 
alsehood, and willingly giyc ourselres up to so 
igreeable an imposture. 

The ancients have not much of this poetry among 
Ehem;' for, indeed, almost the whole substance of 
t.ewes its original to the darkness and 'superstition 
>f later ages, when pious frauds were made' use of 
:o an^use mankind, and frighten them into a sense 
)f their duty. ' Our forefathers looked upon nature 
wth, qjore revere^ce'and horror, bpfore the world 
^s ".enlightened by learning and philosophy ; and 
ored to astonish themselves with the apprehensions 
if witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and inchantments. 
^here was hot a yiljage in England that had not a 
&05it in .it; the churchyards were all haunted; 
^ery large common had a circle of farics belong* 
>g to it; ahd^' there was scarce a shepherd to ba 
et with who had not seen a spirit. 

Ainong all the poets of thisl^ind pur English are 
UclT the hpst, by what I have yet seen ; whether 
be jthat we abound with more stories of this ha- 
re, or that the genius of our country is fitter for 
is sort of poetry. For the English are naturally 
iiciful,' and "very often disposed, by that'gloomi- 
5SS and melancholy of 'temper which is so fr^uent 
' our nation, to many wild notions ai^d visidjis,^ to 
hich others are not so liable, y 

Among the English, Shakespeare has incompara. 
ly 'excelled all others. That noble extravaganca 
r (smcy, which he had in so greal pcitecMcwv^ ^^-- 
*Bghly quaMed him to touch t^ ^eek\L.vi^^^^^-^ 
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HovtB part of his reader's imaf^atioii ; and 
him capable of succeeding, where he had n 
to support him besides the strength of hh 
genius. There is something so wild, and ; 
solemn, in the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, w 
and the like imaginary persons, that we canni 
bear thinking them natural, though we have i 
by which to judge of them, and must coni 
there are such beings in the world, it looks 
probable they should talk and act as he has 
sented them. 

There is another sort of imaginary beingi 
we sometimes meet with among the poets, 
the author represents any passion, appetite, 
or vice, under a visible shape, and makes it 
son or an actor in his poem. Of this nati 
the descriptions of Hunger and Enyy in Oi 
Fame in Virgil, and of Sin and Death in 1 
We find a whole creation of the like sli 
persons in Spenser, who had an admirable tt 
representations of this kind. I hare discou 
these emblematical persons in former papei 
shall therefore only mention them in this 
Thus we see how many ways poetry addressc 
to the imagination, as it has not only the 
circle of nature for its proyincc, but maki 
worlds of its own, shows us persons who are 
be found in being, and represents even the fi 
of the soul^ with the sereral virtues and Ticf 
sensible shape and character. 

I shall, in my two following papers, consi 
general, how other kinds of writing are q 
to please the imagination; with which I inl 
conclude this essay. 
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PAPER X. 
. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IM AGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

"Wiiat authors please the imagiuation. . 'NMio have nothing to da 

^ with! fiction. How history pleases the imagination. How 

the authors* of the liew philosophy please thtf •imagination. 

The hoimds and defects of the imagination. Whether theM 

4efec(s are essential to the imagination. 

HOR. Ars Poet. v. ]00> 

t 

And raise men's passions to what height they wilU 

ROSCOMMON, 






As the writers In poetry and. fiction boi'ifew thcii* 
several mater^als from outward objects, and join 
them together at their own pleasure, there are 
others who are obliged to follow nature more 
^oselj, and to take entire scenes out of her. Such 
are historians, natural philosophers, travellers, 'geo^ 
graphers, and, in a word, all who describe Tisibla 
objects of a real existence. 

It is the most agreeable talent of an historian to 
be, able to draw up his armies and fight his battles- 
in proper expressions, to set before our eyes the- 
divisions, cabals, and jealousies of great men, to 
lead us step by step into the several actions and 
events of his' history. We love to see the subject- 
unfolding itself by just degrees, and breaking upon 
us insensibly, that so we may be kept in a pleasing 
i^uspense^ and- have * time given us to -►taise ovit-et*. 
7C0t»tioaSjf siud to side with on« q.^ I^e ^^t^^ ^:as^ 
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cerned in the relation. I confess this shows more 
the art than the reracity of the historian ; but I am 
only to speak of him as he is qualified to please the 
imagination, And in this respect Liry has, perhaps^ 
excelled all who went before him, or have written 
since his time. He describes erery thing in so lively 
a manner, that his whole history is an admirable pic- 
ture, and touches on such proper circumstances in 
erery story, that his reader becomes a kind of spec- 
tator, and feels in himself all the yariety of passions 
which are correspondent to the seTend parts of the 
relations. 

But among this set of writers there are none who 
more gratify and enlarge the imagination than die 
authors of the new philosophy, whether we consider 
their theories of the earth or heavens, the discorerics 
they have made by glasses, or any other of their 
contemplations on nature. We are not a little 
pleased to find every green leaf swarm with mil- 
lions of animals, that at their largest growth are not 
visible to the naked eye. There is something very 
engaging to the fancy, as well as to our reason, in 
the treatises of metals, minerals, plants, and me- 
teors. But when we survey ihe whole eartii at 
once, and the several planets that lie within its 
neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleasing asto- 
nishment, to see so many worlds, hanging one above 
another, and sliding round their axles in such an 
amazing pomp and solemnity. If, after this, we 
contemplate those wild* fields of asther, that reach 
in height as far as from Saturn to the fixed starsj 
and run abroad almost to an infinitude, our imagi- 
nation finds its capacity filled with so immense a 
prospect, and puts itself upon the stretch to com- 
prebend it. But if we ^et iv&e hi^her^ and consider 
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le fixed stars as so many vast oceans of flame^ that 
'e each of them attended with a different set of 
lanets, and still disco?er new firmaments and new 
^ts that are sunk farther in those unfathomable 
ipths of aether 9 so as not to be seen by the strongest 
* our telescopes, we are lost in such a labyrinth of 
HB and worlds, and confounded with the immen- 
ty and magnificence of nature. 
Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to 
ilargc itself by degrees, in its contemplation of 
e Tarious proportions which its sereral objects 
ifljr to each other, when it compares the body of 
an to the bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the 
rcle it describes round the sun, that circle to the 
ihere of the fixed stars, the sphere of the fixed 
ars to the circuit of the whole creation, the whole 
^cation itself to the infinite space that is e?ery 
here diffused about it; or when the imagination 
orks downward, and considers the bulk of a hu« 
an body in respect of an animal a hundred times 
ss than a mite, the particular limbs of such an 
linal, the different springs that actuate the limbs, 
e spirits which set the springs a-going, and the 
roportionable miuuteness of these sereral parts, 
sfore they have arrived at their full growtii and 
arfection ; but if, after all this, we take the least 
urticle of these animal spirits, and consider its 
.pacity of being wrought into a world that shall 
intain within those narrow dimensions a hearen 
id earth, stars and planets, and every different 
ecies of living creatures, in the same analogy and 
oportion they bear to each other in our own uni* 
rse; such a speculation, by reason of its nicety, 
pears ridiculous to those who have not turned 
BUT thoughts that way, though at the same time it 
founded on no less than the evidetkce of «l de;\&Q^'DL. 
Uioa» Najr, we may yet carry it tasV!DLi(^t<^ i^A 
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discover in the smallest particle of this little world 
i new inexhausted fund of matter, capable of being 
fcpun out into another universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because 
I think it may show us (he proper limits, as well as 
the defectiveness of our imagination; how it is con. 
"fined to a very small quantity of space, and imme- 
diately stopt in its operation, when it endeavours to 
take in any thing that is very great or very little. 
Let a man try to conceive the ditFerent bulk of an 
animal, which is twenty^ ifrom another which is an 
hundred times less than a mite, or to compare in 
liis thoughts a length of a thousand diameters of the 
earth, with that of a million ; and he will qnickly 
find that he has no different measures in his mind, 
adjusted to such extraordinary degrees of gi'andenr 
or minuteness. The understanding, indeed, opens 
Un infinite space on every side of us ; bat the inuu 
gination, after a few faitit efforts^ is immediately at 
a stand, and finds herself swallowed up in the im- 
mensity of the void that surrounds it: pur reason 
can pursue a particle of matter through an infinite 
variety of divisions; but the fancy soon loses sight 
of it, and feels in itself a kind of chasm, that wants 
to be filled with matter of a more sensible bulk. 
We can neither widen nor contract' the faculty to 
the dimension of either extreme. ' The object is too 
big for our capacity, when we would comprehend 
the circumference of a world ; and dwindles into 
nothing, when we endeavour after the idea of an 
atom. 

It is possible this defect of iteagination may not 
be in the soul itself, but as it acts in conjunction 
%ilh the body. Perhaps there may not be room iii 
the brain for such a variety of impressions, orl6 
animal spirits may be incapable of figuring them i 
^uth a manner as is necessary to <^eite'aO teit 
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ge or Teiy mioute ideas. However it be, we 
Lj well suppose that bdags of a higher nature 
ry much excel us in this re$|)cct, as it is probable 
3 soul of man will be infinitely more perfect 
reafter in this faculty, as well as in all the rest ;. 
iomuch that, 'perhaps, the imagination will be 
le to keep pace with the understanding, and to 
rm in itself distinct ideas of all the diilerent modes 
d quantities of space. O* 
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FAP£R XI. ON THE PLEASURES 0£ TBI 

IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

t/w those please the imagination who treat of subjects ab«> 
itract from matter, hj allusicns taken from it. What 
llhwi^»>« most pleasing to the imagination. Great writer8» 
liow ixaky. in this respect. Of the art of imaginine in ge^ 
MttL The imagination capable of pain as well as pTeasm^. 
lii what degree the imagination is capable either of pain op 
fleasure. 

J^pmiu wrart Uelt^ ignda viden 
I JPUtrnmagaudAat: stuJi* muntente iaBorem. 

OVID. Met. Ti. 90^ 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil ; 
The* pleasure lessen'd the attending toil. 

ADDISON. 

te pleasmrcs of the imagination are not wholly 
snfinod to such particular authors as are coiu 
nrsant in material objects, but are often to be 
let with among the polite masters of morality, 
riticism, and other speculatioiii& a)ia&tnLcXe^ Vt^xsv 
mJtfa^ whOy though they do UQt ^^^V2c} \x»d^ 
roL0 9SjI I^ 



great deal of satisfaction, and has two 4>f i1 
ties |;ratified at the same time, while the f 
busy in copying after the understanding, an 
scribing ideas out of the intellectual world i 
material. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in ibi 
of pleasing allusions, which are generally 
taken from the great or beautiful works c 
nature ; for, though whatever is new or unc 
is apt to delight the imagination, the ch^el 
of an allusion being to illustrate and ex pi 
passages of an author, it should be always be 
from what is more knovin and common ti 
passages- M'hich are to be explained. 

Allegories, when well chosen^ arc like sc 
tracks of light in a discourse, that maki 
thing about them clear and beautiful. A 
metaphor, when it is placed to an adv 
casts a kind of glory round it, and darts 
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oo the roost, indifferent subject. I hare read a dis.. 
coarse upon love, which none but a profound ch jmist 
could understand, and have heard many a sermon 
that should only hare been preached before a con- 
gregation of Cartesians. On the contrary yonr men 
of busipess usually have recourse to such instances 
as are too mean and familiar. They are for drawing 
the reader into a game of chess or tennis, or for 
leading him from shop to shop, in the cant of pkrti. 
cnlar trades and employments. It is certain, tiiere 
may be found an inBmte Taricty of tery agreeable 
allusions in both these kinds ; but, for the generaU 
ity, the most entertaining ones lie in the works of 
nature, which are obrious to all capacities 'and 
more delightful than what is to be found in arts . and 
sciences. 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination that 
gires an embellishment to good sense, and makes 
one man's composition more agreeable than an- 
other's. It sets off all writings in general, but is 
the Tery life and highest perfection of poetry, 
where it shines in an eminent degree : it has pre^ 
■erred seyeral poems for many ages, that haye 
nothing else to recommend them ; and where all 
the other beauties are present, the work appears 
dry and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has 
•omething in it like creation. It bestows a kind of 
eiistence, and draws up to the reader's Tiew several 
objects which are not to be found in being. It makc^ 
additions to nature, and gives greater variety to 
God's works. In a word, it is able to beautify ana 
adorn the most illustrious scenes in the universe, 
or to fill the mind with more glorious shows and ap- 
paritions than can be found in any part of it. 

We have now discovered the several originals of 
^ose- pleasures that gratify t\ie iauc^ \ wv\ \at^ 
peHmpB, it would uot be very dvffiLC\i\lV^ caaX.>wA«^ 

]i2 
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their proper beads those contrary objects, which are , 
apt to fill it with distaste and terror; fortheima. 'M- 
gination is as liable to pain as pleasure. When the W 
brain is hurt by any accident, or tbe mind disor- 
dered by dreams or sickness, die fancy is oremm 
with wild dismal ideas, and terrified with a thon- 
•and hideous monsters of its own framing. 

^Eiaumtdttm velttti demna vUUi agmima Pemtbeuff 
Mt solem gemtMumj et duplices te ttendert ^btbat i 
Aut AgawumnoKtui sceHtt tfgitatus OresieSf 
Armaiam faelhta matrem et serpentibui atris 
Ct/m/ugitf tutrices jue stdettt in limine £rK* 

yiR6.JBii.lT.40i9; 

* Like Pentheus, 'when dktnicted with his fear, 

Vt saw two SUDS, and double Thebes appear : 

Or mad Orestes, when hu niother*s ghoity 

Full in his face infernal torches tost. 

And shook her snaky locks : he shuns die sig^t, ^ 

Flies o*er the stage, surprisM with mortal fr^ht; > 

The furies guard the door, and intercept his flight.* j- 

DRYDEN. 

There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as that 
6f a distracted person, when his imagination if 
troubled, and his whole soul disordered and con« 
fused. Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy a 
Spectacle. But to quit so disagreeable a subject, I 
shall only consider, by way of conclusion what an 
infinite advantage this faculty gives an almighty 
Being over the soul of man, and how great a mea- 
sure of happiness or misery we are capable of re- 
ceiving from the imagination only. 

Wc have already seen the influence that one has 
over the fancy of another, and with what ease he 
conveys into it a variety of imagery : how great a 
power then may we suppose lodged in him, who 
J^nows all the ways of 9l&cV!\\\^ V^^ vsAii^atioD, 
wAo can infuse what \deaA ii'^ i^\«aa^^«A. ^^"^ma^ 
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ideas with terror and delight to what degree he 
thinks (it! He can excite images in the mind with- 
[>iit the help of words, and make scenes rise up he- 
Tore US, and seem present to the eye, without the 
assistance of. bodies or exterior objects. , He can 
transport die imagination with such beaudfui and 
glorious visions as cannot possibly enter into onr 
present conceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly 
spectres and apparitions as would make ui hope 
for annihilation, and think existence no better than 
a curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ra?ish or 
torture the soul through this single faculty, as might 
suffice to make the whole heaven or hell of any 
finite l^eing. 

[This essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination 
having been published in separate papers, I shall 
conclude it with a .table of the principal contents 
of each paper*.] 0# 
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Hm fcripsi HOH oHi ahundantidf sed amtrU erva //. 

TULL. Epist. 

I tve written this, not out of the abundance of leisure} but of 
my affection towards you. 

I DO not know any thing which gives greater dis^ 
tnrb&nce to conversation, than the false notion 
which people have of raillery. It ought, certainly^ 

* Thett contents are printed all top^ether in the original folio, 
at the end of No. 421 ; but are in this edition arranged in their 
proper pkces and placed at the ^f^miiVcki^jk ^l ^«. vxvc^ 



A man who has no good quality but conni| 
a yery Hi way to^vards making ^n agreeabfe 
in the world, because that which he has snpe 
other people cannot be exerted without raisin 
self an enemy. Your gentleman of a satirical 
in the like condition. To say a thing whic 
plexes the heart of him you speak to, or 
blushes into his face, is a degree of murder ; 
is, I think, an unpardonable offence to show 
yon do not care whether he is pleased or displ 
But won't you then take a jest ? — Yes : but pi 
it be a jest. It is no jest to put me, who 
unhappy as to have an utter ayersion to speak 
more than one man at a time, under a necess 
explain myself in much company, and reducii 
to shame and derision, except I perform wli 
infirmity of silence disables me to do. 

Callisthenes has great wit, accompanied wit! 
quality without which a man can have no wit 
— a sound indfirmcnt. This firehtleman rallies th 
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companion. The good writer makes his reader bet* 
'ter pleased with himself, and the agreeable man 
makes his friends enjoy themselves, rafiier than him^ 
while he is in their company. Callisthenes does 
this with inimitable pleasantry. He whispered a 
friend the other day, so as to be oyerheanl by a 
young officer who gare 83rmptoms of cocking upon 
the company, ^ That gendeman has yery much the 
^r of a general officer.' The youth immediately put 
on a composed behaviour, and behaved himself 
•suitably to the conceptions he believed the company 
kad of him. It is to be allowed that Callisthenes 
will make a man run into impertioent relations to 
bis ovm advantage, and express the satisfaction ha 
lias in his own dear self, till he is very ridiculous ; 
bkit in this case the man is made a fool by his own 
consent, and not exposed as such whether he will 
or no. I take it therefore, that, to mak^ raillery 
agreeable, a man must either not know he is ral- 
lied, or think never the worse of himself if he sees 
he 18. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, and is mora 
generally admired than Callisthenes, but not with 
justice. Acetus has no regard to the modesty or 
Weakness of the person he raJlies ; but if his quality 
or humility gives him any superiority to the man ha 
would fall upon, he has no mercy in making the 
onset. He can be pleased to see his best friends 
out of countenance, while the laugh is loud in his 
own applause. His raillery always puts the com. 
pany into little divisions and separate interests, 
while that of Callisthenes cements it, and makes 
^ery man not only better pleased with himself, but 
-flso with all the rest in the conversation. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that kind* 

Hess must sun through all you say \ wv^>|WJt tskqsX 

^erpreserre the character of a tnsci^ t<^ w^^'^^^V^ 
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your pretensions to be free with a man. Acetw 
ought to be banished human society, because he 
raises his mirth upon gif ing pain to the person upon 
whom he is pleasant. Nothing but the malerolenoe 
which is too general towards those who excel could 
make his company tolerated ; but they with whom 
he conyerses are sure to see some man sacrificed 
wherever he is admittq^ ; and all the credit he hai 
for wit, is owing to the gratification it gives to 
other men's ill nature. 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man's lore, 
at the same time that it is exerted a^inst his faults. 
He has an art of keeping the person he rallies ia 
countenance, by insinuating that he himself ii 
guilty of the same imperfection. This he does witii 
so much address, that he seems rather to bewail 
himself, than fall upon his friend. 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccountably 
it prevails among men, to take the liberty of dis. 
pleasing each other. One would think sometimes 
that the contention is, who shall be most disagree- 
able. Allusions to past follies, hints which revits 
what a man has a mind to forget for ever, and de- 
sires that all the rest of the world should, are com- 
monly brought forth even in company of men of 
distinction. They do not thrust with the skill of 
fencers, but cut up with the barbarity of butchers. 
It is, methinks, below the character of men of hu- 
manity and good-manners to be capable o( mirth 
while there is any of the company in pain and dis- 
order. They who have the true taste of true con- 
Tersation, enjoy themselves in communication of 
each other's excellencies, and not in a triumph o^er 
their imperfections. Fortius would have been reckp 
oned a wit, if there had never been a fool in tht 
world : he wants nolio\\« lo \^^ ^\)fi»^v^.^b\Lt hat 
that natural pleaauta Vol o\naT\va% \r^«x;.^^>^ 
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ers, that his own faults are oyerlooked out of 
titude by all his acquaintance. 
Lfter these several characters of men whQ sue. 
1 or fail in raillery, it may not be amiss to reflect 
ttle further what one takes to be the most agree. 
3 kind of it ; and that to me appears when the 
re is directed against yice, with an air of con« 
rpt of the faulty but no ill will to the criminal. 
• Congrcve's Doris is a master piece in this kind* 
s the character of a woman utterly abandoned ; 
: her impudence, by the finest piece of raillery^ 
Hade only generosity. 

* Peculiar therefore is her way» 

Whether hy nature taught 
I ihall not undertake to say. 
Or by experience bought; 

' For who o'emiKht ohtainM her grace 

She can next day disown. 
And stare upon the strange man's facc^ 

As one she ne*er had known. 

* So well she can the truth disgnis^ 

Such artful wonder frame, 
The lover or distrusts his eyes. 
Or thinks 'twas all a dream. 

* Some censure this as lewd or loWf 

Who are to bounty blind ; 
. But to forget what we bestow 
Boipeaks a noble min^* 
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Once fit myself. 



•I 



I 



I LOOK upon myself as a kind of guardian to the 
fair, and am always watchful to obserye any thing 
which concerns their interest. The present paper L 
shall be employed in the ^eryice of a very fine young 
woman ; and the admonitions I gite her may not 
be unnseful to the rest of her sex. Gloiiana shall be 
the name of the heroine in to-day's entertainment; 
and when I have told you that she is rich, witty, 
young, and beautiful, you will belieye she does not 
want admirers. She has had since she came to 
town, about twenty-five of those lovers who made 
ihcir addresses by way of jointure and settlement: 
these come and go with great indifference on both 
sides ; and as beautiful as she is, a line in a deed 
has had exception enough against it, to outweigh 
the lustre of her eyes, the readiness of her under- 
standing, and the merit of her general character. 
But among the crowd of such cool adorers, she has 
two who arc veiy assiduous in their attendance. 
There is something so extraordinary and artful in 
their manner of application, that I think it bat 
common justice to alarm her in it. I have done it 
in the following letter : 

^ MAD 4m, 

^ I HAVt for «om^ ^\£v^ Va^sjcck. t^aVvcj^ o( 
two gentlemen who altteud '5ovx\titCa.v^<i&R.^S?*»«^% 
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whom have also easy access to you at your 
ise. The matter is adjustend between them; 
non, who so passiooately addresses you^ 
design upon you; but Strephon, who seems 
idifierent to you, is the man who is, as they 
tied it, to have you. The plot was laid o?er a 
' wine ; and Strephon, when he first thought 
proposed to Damon to be his rival. The man- 
is breaking of it to him, I was so placed at a 
that I could not avoid hearing. ^^ Damon," 
with a deep tiigh, '^ I have long languished 
: miracle of beauty, Gloriana; and if you 
Tery stedfastly my rival, I shall certainly 
cr. Do not," continued he, ^^ be offended 
verture ; for I go upon the knowledge of 
per of the woman, rather than any vanity 
ihouid profit by any opposition of your pres- 
to those of your humble servant. Glorian^ 
good sense, a quick relish of the satisfac- 
lifc, and will not give herself, as the crovi(c\ 
en do, to the arms of a man to whom she ig 
nt. As she is a sensible woman, express 
''rapture and adoration will not move her 
but he that has hor must be the object pf 
re, not her pity. The way to this end I 
be, that a man's general conduct should \te 
:e, without addressing in particular tQ the 
he loves. Now, sir, if you will be so kind 
;h and die for Gloriana, I will carry it with 
aspect towards her, but seem void. of any 
s as a lover. By this means I shall tie in 
t amiable light of which I am capable ; I 
received with freedom, you with r^ry^^' 
who has himself no designs of marriage at 
\y fell into the scheme ; and you may observe, 
ercver jou arc, Damon api^eav^ ;)A&o. X^yoc 
\rjii9 ut^ fUk unaffected exiB.c\A^v\^ \)^^s!^»» 
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and manner, and itrWes always to be the wery cob. ^ 
trarjr of Strephon. They haye already sncce^ed so 
far, that yonr eyes are ever in search of Strephon, 
and tnrn themselves of course from Damon. Thejr 
meet and compare notes upon your carriage; aiid 
the letter which was brought to yon the other day 
was a contrivance to remark yonr resentment. 
When you saw the billet subscribed Damoo^ and 
turned away with a scornful air, and cried ^' im. 
pertinence!" you gave hopes to him that shuns yon, 
without mortifying him that languishes for you. 

^ Wha^ I am concerned for, madam, is, that in 
the disposal of yonr heart yon 'should know what 
you are doing, and ezamoe it before it is lost. 
Strephon contradicts you in discourse with the dri* 
lity of one who has a value for you, but gives up 
nothing like one that loves you. This seeming un. 
concern gives his behaviour the advantage of sin- 
cerity, and insensibly obtains your good opinion by 
appearing disinterested in the purchase of it. if 
you watch these correspondents hereafter, yon will 
iind that Strephon makes his visit of civility imme- 
diately after Damon has tired you with one of lover 
Though you are very discreet, you will find it no 
easy matter to escape the toils so well laid ; as, whea- 
one studies to be disagreeable in passion, the other 
to be pleasing without it. All the turns of yonr 
temper are carefully watched, and their quick and 
faithful intelligence gives your lovers irresistible ad* 
vantage. You will please, madam, to be upon your 
guard, and take all the necessary precautions a^^iunst 
one who is amiable to you before you know he ii 
enamoured. 

I am. Madam, 

Your most obedient servant/ 

Sfrapfaom makes peiiiv^^^V^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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graces; for most women being actuated by some 
little spirit of prido and contradiction, be has tha 
good efifects of both those motiyes by this coTert* 
way of courtship. He receiycd a message ycster* 
<lay from Damon in the following words, saper* 
acribed « With speed/ 

' All goes well ; she is rery angry at me, 
and I dare say hates mc in earnest* It is a good 
time to yisit. 

Yours.* 

The comparison of Strephon's gaiety to Damon's 
langnishment strikes her imagination with a pro- 
spect of yery agreeable hours with such a man as the 
former, and abhorrence of the insipid prospect with 
one like the latter. To know when a lady is dis. 
pleased with another, is to know the best time of 
^adyancing yourself. This method of two persons 
playing into each other's hand is so dangerous, that 
I cannot tell how a woman could be able to with, 
^tand such a siege. The condition of Gloriana I am 
afraid is irretrieyable ; for Strephon has had so many 
opportunities of pleasing without suspicion, that all 
which is left for her to do is to bring him, now she 
is adyiscd, to an explanation of his passion, and be* 
ginning again, if she can conquer the kind senti* 
ments she has conceiyed for him. When one shows 
himsdf a creature to be ayoided, the other proper to 
be fled to for succour, they haye the whole woman 
between them, and can occasionally rebound her 
loTc and hatred from one to the other, in such a 
manner as to keep ' her at a distance from all tha 
rest of Ibe world, and cast lots for the conquest. 

N. B. I haye many other secrets which concern 
ibe empire of lore; but I consider) Aat^ \n\\^^V ^^t«L 
Mtjr womeBf T'lnBtrnd my inei>. t 

roL, xiu ft '^^ 
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*Tia not the place dissrust or pleasure brings : 
From our own mind our satisfactioD springs. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, London, June 14. 

^ A MAN who has it in his power to choose 
his own company, would certunly be much toblamCf 
should he not, to the best of his judgment, take such 
as are of a temper most suitable to his own ; and 
where that choice is wanting, or where a man it 
mistaken in his choice, and yet under a necessity of 
continuing in the same company, it will certainly bi 
his interest to carry himself as easily as possible. 

^ In this I am sensible I do but repeat what hai 
been said a thousand times, at which however J 
think nobody has any title to take exception, bal 
they who never failed to put this in practice. — Nol 
to use any longer preface, this being the season ol 
the year in which great numbers of all sorts o 
people retire from this place of business and pka 
sure to country solitude, I think it not improper t< 
advise them to take with them as great a stock o 
good-humour as they can ; for though a countr 
Ufe is described as the most pleasant of all othen 
and though it may in truth be so, yet it is only si 
to those who know how to enjoy leisure and re 
tirement. 

' As for those who cannot live w.ithout the cor 
jy ton t helps of busmesa^ qt comv^w^ ^ l^t them coo 
sidLTf that in the CQiiuliy VSiet^i \& -aa .>^^^6s^ 
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there are no playhouses, no variety of coflTce-hotises, 
nor many of those other amusements which serre 
here as so many reliefs from the repeated occur- 
rences ia their own families ; but that there the 
greatest part of their time must be spent within 
themselyes, and consequently it behoves them to 
consider how agreeable it will be to them before 
the>y leave this dear town. 

' I remember, Mr. Sj)ectator, we were very well 
entertained last year, with the advices you gave us 
from Sir Roger's country-seat ; whieh I the rather 
mention, because it is almost impossible not to live 
pleasantly, where the master of the family is such a 
one as yon there describe your friend, who cannot 
therefore, (I mean as to his domestic character) be 
too often recommended to the imitation of others. 
How amiable is ^at affability and benevolence with 
which be treats his neighbours, and every one, even 
the meanest of his own family ! and yet how seldom 
imitated ! Instead of which we commonly meet with 
ill-natured expostulations, noise, and chidings— - 
And this I hinted, because the humour and dispo« 
tition of the head is what chiefly influences all the 
other parts of a family. 

^ An agreement and kind correspondence be« 
tween friends and acquaintance is the greatest plea- 
sure of life. This is an undoubted truth ; and yet 
any- roan who judges from the practice of the world 
will be almost persuaded to believe the contrary ; for . 
how can we suppose people should be so industri- 
ous^ to make themselves uneasy ? What can engage 
them to entertain and foment jealousies of one an- 
other upon every the least occasion ? Yet so it is, there 
are people who (as it should seem) delight in being 
troi^blesome and vexatious, who (as Tully 8^e&k«.'\ 
mirdsunt alacritate ad /i/fgandiitn, ^Yia^J^^^^tVaLva 
mheftrfytoeoi in wangling/ And ;^\i% *^ \ia.V^«wi^ 

s 2 
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that there are Terj few fiunilies in which there are 
not feuds and animosities, though it is erery oae'i 
Interest, there more particalarly, to aroid them, be- 
cansc there (as I wonld willinglj hope) no one gires 
another uneasiness without feeling some share of it 
— But I am gone biyond what I designed, aadihaJ 
almost forgot what I chiefly proposed : which wac^ 
barely to tell you how hardly we, who pass most of 
our time in town, dispense with a long vacation in 
the country, how uneasy we grow to onrselres, and 
to one another,^ when our conyersation is confined; 
insomuch that, by Michaelmas, it is odds but we 
come to downright squabbling, and make as free 
with one another to our faces as we do with tU , 
rest of the world behind their bacVs. After I haTO 
told you this, I am to desire that you would now 
and then girc us a lesson of good-humour, a family- 
piece, which, since we are all yery fond of you, I 
hope may hare some influence upon us. 

^ After these plain obscr^-ations, giye mc leaye to 
give you an hint of what a set of company of my ac- 
quaintance, who arc now gone into the country, and 
haye the use of an absent noblcman^s seat, hare 
settled among themselyes, to avoid the inconveni- 
ences above mentioned. They are a collection of 
ten or twelve, of the same good inclination towards 
each other, but of very diflbrent tilcnts and inclina- 
tions ; from hence thpy hope that the variety of their 
tempers will only create variety of pleasures. But 
as there always will arise, among the same people, 
either for want of diversity of objects, or the like 
causes, a certain satiety, which may grow into ill- 
humour or discontent, tiiere is a large wing of the 
house which they design to employ in the nature of 
an infirmary. XVKocNet says a peevish thing, or 
Acta any thing w\uc\i \iett«^^«i %ii>\\\iVi&^«Ki\\a!!&B^<i- 
aitioa to company, \a \mm«^\aX.^l \.<i^^ ^Msj^^fgy^Nji 
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his chambenr in the infirmary ; from whence he it 
not to be relieved, till by his manner of submission, 
ajid the sentiments expressed in his petition for that 
purpose, he appears to the majority of the company 
to be dgain fit for society. You are to understand, 
that all ill natured words or uneasy gestures are suf. 
iicient cause for banishment ; speaking impatiently 
to serran ts, making a man repeat what he says, or 
any thing that betrays inattention or dishumonr, 
are also criminal without reprieve. But it is pro. 
vided, that whoever observes the ill-natured fit com« 
ing upon himself, and voluntarily retires, shall be 
received at his return from the infirmary with the 
highest marks of esteem* By these and other 
wholesome methods, it b expected that if they 
eannot cure one another, yet at least they have 
taken care that the ill-humour of one shall not be 
trotibl0some to the I'est of the company. There are 
many other rules which the society have established 
for tibe preservation of their ease and tranquillity, 
the effects of which, with the incidents that arise 
among them, shall be communicated to you from 
time to time, for the public good, by, 



SIA, 



Your most humble servant, 
T. R.O." 
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Mrirora nditscunt Zephyrh ; ver froterh aitat 

ItiUrHura, stmul 

Fmmftr tmtumnm fruges effwderit ; H mx 

Brumm rtcmrrit intru 

Hot. 4. Oil. tii.t( 

The cold grows soft with wettpm gales. 

The summer oTer spring prevails. 

Bat yields to 3atamn*s mritfiil rain. 

As this to winter storms and hails ; 

Eftch loss the hasting nux>n repairs a»ain. 

SIR W. TEMPLE. 

' MR. SPECTATOR) 

' There is hardly any thing gives me ft 
more sensible delight than the enjoyment of a cool 
still evening after the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. 
Such a one I passed not long ago, which made me 
rejoice when the hour was come for the sun to set^ 
that I might enjoy the freshness of the evening in 
my garden, which then affords mc the pleasantest 
hours I pass in the whole four and twenty. I imme* 
diately rose from my couch, and went down into it. 
You descend at first by twelve stone steps into a 
large square divided into' four grass-plots, in each of 
.which is a statue of white marble. This is sepa« 
rated from a large parterre by a low wall ; and from 
tiicnce, through a pair of iron gates, you are led 
into a long broad walk of the finest turf, set on each 
fide with tall yews, and on either hand bordered by 
a canal, which on the right divides the walk from a 
H'ilderness parted into variety of alleys and arbours, 
And on the left form ^ \luvA. ol ^m^\^'ea^x^^>«Vvvcli 
liB tho. rocaptacU of a ^vejit uwja^kw <i!l waflx^^^Ms^ 
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Ttles. The moon shono bright, and seenied then 
»st agreeably to supply the place of the sun, oblig. 
I me ivith as much light as was necessary to dis. 
rer a thousand pleasing objects, and at the same 
le dlTCSted of all power of heat. The reflection 
it in the water, the fanning of the wind rustling 
the leaves, the singing of the thrush and nightin- 
Ic, and the coolness of the walks, all conspired to 
ike me lay aside all displeasing thoughts, and 
ought me into such a tranquillity of mind, as is, I 
lieve, the next happiness to that of hereafter. In 
8 sweet retirement I naturally fell into the repe- 
ion of some lines out of a poem of Milton's, 
lich he entitles II Penseroso, tiie ideas of which 
Tc exquisitely suited to my present wanderings of 
3nght. 

•* Sweet bird ? that fhun'st tht noise of folly. 
Most musical ! mmt melancholy t 
Thee, chaontress, oft» the woods among, 
i woo to hear thy ev'ning song i 



'v-iT 



And missing thee I walk unseen y^';'^~"rvo\ 

On the dry smooth-shaven gre^, rr ' ' .'*>"'• -^ 

To behold the wand'ring moon, ''''' * 

Riding near her highest noon, ^ • ' 

Like one that hath been led astray, ^^ 

Throueh the heaven*s wide pathless way, 
And OK, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

" Then let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave with its wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture di^lay'd 
Softly on my eyelids laid : 
And at I wadce, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 
Sent by spirits to mortals' good. 
Or the imseen genius of the wood.** 

^ 1 reflected then upon the sweet yiciesitudes of 
rbt and day, on the charming; tov^v^^oa ^"^ ^^ 
roiu^ and thm return again Vaa ^t\«^^^^^'^'^ 
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and oh ! said I, that I could from these my- decline 
ing yearft return agsua to my first spring of yonth 
and vigour ; but that, alas ! is impossible; all thdt 
remains withia my power is to soften the idconye- 
niences I feel, wiUi an easy contented mind, and the 
enjoyment of such delights as this solitude affords 
me. In this thought I sat me down on a bank of 
flowers, and dropt into slumber, which, whether it 
were the effect of fumes and vapours, or my present 
thoughts, I know not ; but methought the genius of 
the garden stood before me, and introduced into tht 
walk where I lay this drama and different scenes of 
the revolution of the year, which whilst I then saw, 
even in my dream, I resolved to write down, and 
tend to the Spectator. , 

^ The first person whom I saw advancing towards 
me was a youth of a most beautiful air and shape, 
though he seemed not yet arrived at that exact pro- 
portion and symmetry of parts which a little more 
time would have giyen him ; but, however, there 
was such a bloom in his countenance, such satisfac- 
tion and joy, that I thought it the most desirabla 
form that I had ever seen. Tie was clothed in a 
llowing mantle of green silk, interwoven nith 
flowers ; he had a chaplet of roses on his head, and 
a narcissus in his hand ; primroses and violets sprang 
up under his feet, and all nature was cheered at his 
approach. Flora was on one hand, and Vertumnui 
on the other, in a robe of changeable silk. After 
this 1 was surprised to seethe moon-beams reflected 
with a sudden glare from armour, and to see a man 
completely armed, advancing with his ^word drawn. 
I was soon informed by the genius it was Mar^, who 
had long usurped a place among the attendants of 
the Spring. He made way for a softer appearance. 
It was Venus, without asvy otTsawiWiX. \«3X Vset ^-wi. 
beauties, not so mu^cU aa \iftx ^ni\i ^^satoAy ^«>:^v 
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which she had encompassed a globe, which she held 
in her right hand, and in her left hand she had a 
iceptre of gold. After her followed the Graces, 
with arms entwined within one another : their 
girdles were loosed, and they mored to the soiind 
of soft mu&ic, striking the ground alternately with 
their feet. Then came up the three Months which 
bdong to this season. As March advanced to^ 
wards me, there was methought in his look a lour, 
ing roughness, which iil-befitted a month which 
was ranked in so soft a season ; but as he came 
forwards, his features became insensibly more mild 
and gentle ; he smoothed his brow, and looked with 
so sweet a countenance, that I could not but lament 
his departure, though he made way for April. He 
appeared in the greatest gaiety imaginable, and had 
a thousand pleasures to attend him ; his look wa» 
frequently clouded, but immediately returned to its 
first composure, and remained fixed in a smile* 
Then came May, attended by Cupid, with his bow 
strung, and in a posture to let fiy an arrow : as he 
passed by, methought I heard a confused noise of 
soft complaints, gentle ecstacies, and tender sighs 
of lovers ; vows of constancy, and as many com- 
pliunings of perfidiousness ; all which the winds 
wafted away as soon as they had reached my hear- 
ing. After these I saw a man advance in the full 
prime and vigour of his age ; his complexion was 
sanguine and ruddy, his hair black, and fell down 
in beautiful ringlets beneath his shoulders ; a mantle 
of hair-coloured. silk hung loosely upon him : ho 
advanced with a hasty step after the Spring, and 
sought out the shade and cool fountains which 
playdd in the garden. He was particularly well 
pleased when a troop of Zephyrs fanned him with 
their wings, lie hail two compaiuoik^ ^\vo -^^J^^ 
0u each Bide, that made h\ta a^^i^ea* ^^ ts^q*^ 
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agreeable ; the one vas Aurora with fingers of 
roses, and her feet dewy, attired in grey ; the other 
was Vesper, in a robe of azarc beset with drops of 
gold, whose breath he caught while it passed over 
a bundle of honeysuckles and tuberoses which ha 
held in his hand. Pan and Ceri*s followed them 
with four reapers, who danced a morrice to'ih% 
sound of oaten -pipes and cymbals. Then came thg 
attendant Months. June retained still some small 
likeness of the Spring ; but the other two seemed to 
ste]) with a less vigorous tread, especially August, 
who seemed almost to faint, whilst, for half the 
steps he took, the dog- star lerelled his rays full at 
his head. They passed On, and made way for a 
person that seemed to bend a little under the weight 
of years ; his beard and hair, which were full 
grown, were composed of an equal number of 
black and grey ; he wore a robe which he had girt 
round him, of a yellowish cast, not unlike the co- 
lour of fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I 
thought he hardly made amends for expelling the 
foregoing scene by the large quantity of fruits which 
he bore in his hands. Plenty walked by his sida 
with a healthy fresh countenance, pouring out from 
a horn all the various products of the year. Pomona 
followed with a glass of cyder In her hand, with 
Bacchus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied 
by a whole troop of satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. 
September, who came next, seemed in his looks 
to promise a new Spring, and wore the livery of 
those months. The succeeding month was all soiled 
with the juice of grapes, as he had just come from 
the wine-press. November, though he was in this 
division, yet, by the many stops he made, seemed 
rather inclined to the^^f\wteT^ \^Vv\elv followed closa 
Ht his heels. He advanced m VVv^ ^-a.^^ oJl "axv ^\ 
mm in the extremity of 2^%^ \ ^^ >as^ ^^ "^^ ^^ 
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«o Tery white, it seemed a real snow ; hfs eyes wer« 
rod and piercing, and his heard hung with grpat 
quantity of icicles ; he was wrapt up in furs, but 
yet so pinched with excess of cold, that his limbs 
were all contracted, and his body bent to the ground, 
so that he could not have supported himself had it 
not been for Comus, the god of rerels, and Neces. 
sity, the mother of Fate, who sustained him on each 
sidi^. The shape and mantle of Comus was one of 
the things that most surprised me : as he advanced 
towards me, his countenance seemed the most do. 
sirablelhad ever seen. On the fore part of his 
mantle was pictured, joy, o^elight, and satisfaction, 
with a thousand emblems of merriment, and jests 
urith faces looking two ways at once ; but as he 
passed front me I was amazed at a shape so little 
correspondent to his face : his head was bald, and 
all the rest of his limbs appeared old and deformed. 
Qn the hinder part of his mantle was represented 
Morder* with dishevelled hair and a dagger all 
bloody, Anger in a robe of scarlet, and Suspicion 
squinting with both eyes ; but above all, the most 
conspicuous was the battle of Lapithae and the Cen. 
taurs. I detested so hideous a shape, and turned 
my eyes upon Saturn, who was stealing away be. 
hind him, with a scythe in one hand and an hour- 
glass in ibe other, unobserved. Behind Necessity 
was Vesta, the goddess of fire, with a lamp which 
was perpetually supplied with oil, and whose flame 
was eternal. She cheered the rugged brow of Ne. 
cessity, and warmed her so far as almost to make 
her assume the features and likeness of Choice. D&- 
tembcr, January, and February, passed on after the 
rest, all in furs ; there was little distinction to be 

^ • The EDgUth are branded, perhaps un\a&tVf^N«ViScwVa2W^>^ 
Uctcd to §mcide about this time of the ^eax. 
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made amongst tkem ; and they wore onlj more or 
less displeasing, as they discoYcred more or leu 
haste towards the grateful return of Spring.' . 

Z. 
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jfuri sacra fAmetf 

VIRO. JBn. m. S«. 

O cursed hunger of pemicious goldl 

What hands of faith Can impious hicre hold ! 

DatDEN. 

A VERY agreeable friend of mine, the other day^ 
carrying me in his coach into the country to dinner, 
fell into discourse concerning the ' care of parenti 
due to their children,* and the * piety of children 
towards their parents/ He was reflecting upon the 
succession of particular rirfcucs and qualities thew 
might be preserved from one generation to another, 
if these regards were reciprocally held in veneraf 
tion : but as he never fails to mix an air of mirth 
and good'humour with his good sense and reason* 
ing, he entered into the following relation. 

^ I WILL not be confident in what century, or 
finder what reign it happened, that this want of 
mutual confidence and right understanding between 
father and son was fatal to the family of .the Valen- 
tines in Germany. Basllius Valentinus was a person 
who had arrived at l\vc utmost perfection in the 

iicrmetic art, and \vV\€vited V\% %wv ^A%^<aj^\rc^\N.% vn. 

lift same mysteries ; ^wi, »i ^o^i V^qni \5»k>j ^\ss.^^ 
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to be attained but by the painful, the pious, the 
chaste, and pure of heart, Basilius did not open to 
him, because of his youth, and the deriations too 
natural to it, the greatest secrets of which he was 
master, as well knowing that the operation would 
fail in the hands of a man so liable to errors in lifo 
as Alexandrinus. But belieying, from a certain in. 
disposition of mind as well as body, his dissolution 
was drawing nigh, he called Alexandrinus to him, 
and as he lay on a couch, overagainst which his son 
was seated, and prepared by sending out servants 
one after another, and admonition to examine that 
no one overheard them, he revealed the most im. 
portant of his secrets with the solemnity and Ian. 
guage of an adept. '^ My son," said he, ^^ maiiy 
have been the watchings, long the lucubrations, 
constant the labours, of thy father, not only to gain 
a great and plentiful estate to his posterity, but 
also to take care that he should have no posterity. 
Be not amazed, my child: I do. not mean that thou 
shalt be taken from me, but that I will never leave 
thee, and consequently cannot be said to have pos. 
teriiy. Behold, my dearest Alexandrinus, the etl'ect 
of what was propagated in nine months. We are 
not to contradict nature, but to follow and to help 
her; just as long as an infant is in the womb of its 
parent, so long are these medicines of revivification 
in preparing* Observe this small phial and this 
littte gallipot — in this an unguent, in the other a 
liquor. In these, my child, are collected such 
powers, as shall revive the springs of life when 
they are yet but just ceased, and give new strength, 
new spirits, and, in a word, wholly restore all the 
organs and senses of the human body to as great a 
luration as it had before enjoyed from its birth to 
the Oajr of the application of these is\^ \£v^\^\\nr^* 
fat, mjr bdored BOUy care must be leifcti V.^ ^YS?^^ 
you -Yij, X 
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them within ten hours after the breath is out of the 
body, while yet the clay is warm with its late life, 
and yet capable of rcjsuscitatioa. I find my frame 
grown crazy with perpetual toil and meditation; 
and I conjure you, as soon as I am dead, anoint 
me with this unguent ; and when you see me begin 
to moTe, pour into my lips this inestimable liquor, 
(Disc the force of the ointment will be ineffectual. 
J^y this means you will gt?e me life as I gave you, 
^nd we will from that hour mutually lay aside the 
authority of having bestowed life on each other, 
live as brethren, and prepare new medicines against 
such another period of time as will demand another 
application of the same restoratives." In a fe^ 
days after these wonderful ingredients were deli- 
vered to Alexandrinus, Basilius departed this life. 
But such was the pious sorrow of the son at the 
loss of so excellent a ffither, and the first tr4nsports 
of grief had so wholly disabled him from all manner 
of business, that he never thought of the medicines 
till the time to which his father had limited their 
efficacy was expired. To tell the truth, Alexan- 
drinus was a man of wit and pleasure, and con- 
sidered his father had lived out his natural time; 
his life was long and uniform, suitable to the regu- 
larity of it; but that be himself, poor sinner, wanted 
^ new life, to repent of a very bad one hitherto, 
and, in the ei^amiiiation of his heart, resolved to go 
on as he did with this natural being of his, but re- 
pent very faithfully, and spend very piously the life 
to which he should be restored by application 
of these rarities, when time should come^ to his 
Qwn person. 

^ It has been observed, that Providence fre- 
guently punishes the self-love of men, who would 
do immoderately lot VWvt ^nuw Q^^^icing^ with 
' children Tcry mucVi \jAvi^ ^'^ OosM»K.\isc^ 'w^ 
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tialifications ; insomuch that they only transmit 
icir names to be borne by those who gi?e daily 
roofs of the vanity of the labour and ambition of 
leir progenitors. 

'It happened thns in the family of Basilius; for 
Llexandrinns began to enjoy his ample fortune in 
11 the extremities of household expense, furniture, 
nd insolent equipage ; and this he pursued till the 
ay of his oi/vn departure began, as he grew sen. 
ibie, to approach. As Basilius was punished with 
, son yery unlike him, Alexandrinus was visited by 
me of his own disposition. It is natural that ill men 
hould be suspicious ; and Alexandrinus, besides 
faat jealousy, hud proofs of the vicious disposition 
if his son Renatus, for that was his name. 

^ Alexandrinus, as I have observed, having very 
^ood reason for thinking it unsafe to trust the real 
iecret of his phial and gallipot to any man living, 
)rojected to make sure work, and hope for his suc- 
ress depending from the avarice, uQt the bounty of 
lis benefactor. 

^ With this thought he called Renatus to his bed- 
tide, and bespoke him in the most pathetic gesture 
ind accent. ^^ As much, my son, as you have been 
iddicted to vanity and pleasure, as I also have been 
before you, * you nor I could escape the fame or 
the good effects of the profound knowledge of our 
progenitor, the renowned Basilius. His symbol is 
very well known in the philosophic world; and I 
ihall never forget the venerable air of his counte. 
nance, when he let me into the profound mysteries 
of the smaragdine tables of Hermes. '^ It is true," 
said he, ^' and far removed from all colour of deceit; 
that which is inferior is like that which is superior, 

♦ The word * neither* seems omitted KcTt^ iVvou^ \\.\^ t«x 
in the original publication in foUo, or \ix xSoft «di\.»mV^« ^ 
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bj which are acquired and perfected all the miracles 
of a certain work. The father is the sun, the mother 
the moon, the wind is the womb, the earth is the 
nurse of it, and mother of all perfection. All this 
must be received with modesty and wisdom." The 
chymical people carry, in all their jargon, a whim- 
sical sort of piety which is ordinary with great lovers 
of money, and is no more but deceiving themselves, 
that their regularity and strictness of manners, for 
the ends of this world, has some affinity to the inoo- 
ccnce of heart which must recommend them to the 
next. Renatus wondered to hear his father talk so 

« 

like an adept, and with such a mixture of piety; 
while Alexandrinus, observing his attention fixed, 
proceeded. ^^ This phial, child, and thb little 
earthen pot, will add to thy estate so much as to 
make thee the richest man in the German empire. 
I am going to my long homc^ but shall not return to 
common dust." Then he resumed a countenanca 
of alacrity, and told him, that if within an hour 
after his death he anointed his whole body, and 
poured down his throat that liquor which he had 
irom old Basilius, the corpse would be converted 
into pure gold. I will not pretend to express to 
you the unfeigned tenderness that passed between 
these two extraordinary persons; but if the father 
recommended the care of his remains with vehe- 
mence and affection, the son was not behindhand 
in professing that he woul4 not cut the least bit off 
him, but upon the utmost extremity, or to provide 
for his younger brothers and sisters. 

^ Well, Alexandrinus died, and the heir of his 
body (as our term is) could not forbear, in the wan- 
tonucsses of his heart, to measure the length and 
breadth of his beloved father, and cast up the en- 
suing value of b\m "beioie W ^x^w^^ to opera- 
tiou. When he kne^? l\i^ \\xvm«ww^xvw^^ v^>Bk 
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uns, he began the work : but, lo ! when he had 
lointed the cofpse all oyer, aud began to apply 
ic liquor, the body stirred, and lUnatus, in a 
•ight, broke the phial,' T. 
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^ajftitm a rerum tmrpiiudiiu Mires, tantiim U « veriorum lUeriaU 
ujunfrau TULL. 

W« should be as careful of our words, as our actions ; and ai 
far from speaking, as from doing ilL 

T is a certain sign of an ill heart to be inclined to 
Icfamation. Thej who are harmless and innocent 
tin have no gratification that way; bat it ever 
rises from a neglect of what is laudable in a man's 
elf, and an impatience in seeing it in another. 
<Ilsc why should rirtue provoke? Why should 
leauty displease in such a degree, that a man giten 
o scandal never lets the mention of either pass by 
lim, without offering something to the diminution 
»f it ? A lady the other day at a visit, being attacked 
omewhat rudely by one whose own character has 
)eeu very rudely treated, answered a great deal of 
leat and intemperance very calmly, ^ Good madam, 
ipare me, who am none of your match ; I speak ill 
>f n6body, and it is a new thing to me to be spoken 
II of.' Little minds think fame consists in the num« 
>er of votes they have on their side among the muU 
itnde, whereas it is really the inseparable follower 
yf good Aad worthy actions. Fame \% 2& XAX?m^^ 
'Mower oi ment^ as a shadow u oi i^XiqA^ • Vx.>i 
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true when crowds press upon joxky this shadow 
cannot be seen ; but when they seiwate from 
around you, it will a^ain appcajf* The lazy, thf 
idle, and the froward, are the persons who art 
most pleased with the little talcs which pass about 
the town to the disadvantage of the rest of the 
world. Were it not for the pleasure of speaking 
ill, there are numbers of people who are too lazy 
to go out of their own houses, and too ill-natured 
to open their lips in converbation. It' was not a 
little dlTerting the other day to observe a U.dy read- 
ing a post-letter, and at these words, * After all 
her airs, he has heard some £tory or other, and H^ 
match is broke otf,' giycs orders in the midst of 
her reading, ' Put to itie horses/ That a young 
woman of merit had missed an advantageous settle^ 
mtMit was news not to be delayed, lest somebody 
rise should have given her malicious acquaintance 
that satisfaction before her. The unwillingness to 
deceive good tidings is a quality as inseparable from 
fL scandal-bearer, as the readiness to divulge bad. 
But, alas! how wretchedly low and cpntcmptiblt 
is that state of mind, that cannot be pleased but by 
what is the subject of lamentation. This temper 
has ever been, in the highest degree, odious to 
gallant spirits. The Persian soldier^ who was heard 
reviling Alexander the Great, was well admonished 
by his officer, ' Sir, you are paid to %ht against 
Aloitander, and not to rail at him.' 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending hit 
dient from general scandal, says very handsomely* 
find with much reason, * There are many who hav« 
particular engagements to the prosecutor; there ar« 
many who are known to have ill-will ta him for 
whom I appear ; there are many who are naturally 
indicted to defamatvow^ aw^ esLVxwxSk,^! ^^^ ^ood 
ta mj man, who iboj V».N<i ^o\3\f^>4Xft^ v» v^juw^^ 
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J of this kind: for nothing is so swift at 
il, nothing is more easily sent abroad, nothing 
;d with more welcome, nothing diffuses itself 
▼ersally. I shall not desire, that if any report 
r disadvantage has any ground for it, yoa 

overlook or extenuate it : but if there be anj 
advanced, without a person who can say 
e he h?d i.!^, or which is attested by one whey 

who told iiici it, or who had it from one of 
e consideration that he did not then think it 

his notice, all such testimonies as these, I 
, you will think too slight to have any credit 
t the innocence and honour of your fellow- 
•' When an ill report is traced, it very often 
es among such as the orator has here recited* 
low despicable a creature must that be, who 
)ain for what passes among so frivolous a 
i! There is a town in Warwickshire, of good 
and formerly pretty famous for muchanimo* 
id dissension, the chief families of which hava 
urr.cd all their whispers, backbitings, envies^i 
rivate malices, into mirth and entertainment^ 
lans of a peevish old gentlewoman, known 
! title of the lady Bluemantle. This heroins 
V)r many years together, outdone the wholai 
ood of gossips in invention, quick utterance^ 
mproToked malice. This good body is of • 
; constitution, though extremely decayed in 
rea, and decrepid in her feet. The two cir« 
inces of being always at home, from her 
ssS) and Tery attentive, from her blindness^ 
her lodgings the receptacle of all that passeg 
vn, good or bad ; but for the latter she seems 
e the better memory. There is another thing 
noted of her, which is, that, as it is usual 
>ld people, she has a UvcUet meo^ot'^ ^^ >iE&asgk 
passed when the vraa ^vety yo^xu^ ^Qunbl ^ 
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late years. Add to all this, that she does not only 
not love any body, but she hates every body. The 
statue in Rome * docs not serve to vent m^ice half |il 
BO wdi as this old lady does to disperse it. She 
does not know the author of any thing that is told 
her, but can readily repeat the matter itself ; there, 
fore, though she exposes all the whole town, she 
offends no one body in it. She is so exquisitdj 
restless and peevish^ that she quarrels with all about 
her, and sometimes in a freak will instantly change 
her habitation. To indulge this humour, she is led 
about the grounds belonging to the same house she 
is in ; and the persons to whom she is to remove, 
being in the plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own chamber again. At stated times the gentle- 
woman at whose house she supposes she is at the 
time, is sent for to quarrel with, according to her 
common custom. When they have a mind to drive 
the jest, she is immediately urged to that degree, 
that she will board in a family with which she has 
never yet been ; and away she will go this instant, 
and tell them all that the rest have been saying of 
them. By this means she has been an inhabitant 
of every house in the placc^ without stirring from 
the same habitation : and the many stories which 
every body furnishes her with, to favour the deceit, 
make her the general intelligencer of the town of 
all that can be said by one woman against another. 
Thus groundless stories die away, and sometimes 
truths arc smothered under the general word, when 
they have a mind to discountenance a thing, ^ Oh! 
that is in my lady Bluemantlc's Memoirs.' 

Whoever receives impressions to the disadrafl- 
tagc of others^ without examination, is to be had 

• A statue of PasquminOMX cvt^^otv '«\A.6\.>itt«a&>Hje.\«s«h^ 
were patted, and ihcncc caWtd'Pw^^wtta^RA* 
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in' no other credit for intelligence tban this good 
Imdy Blnemantle, who is subjected to have her ears 
imposed upon for M'ant of other helps to better 
information. Add to this, that other scandal-bearers 
suspend the use of these faculties which she has lost, 
rather than apply them to do justice to their neigh* 
hours : and I think, for the service of my fair rejd« 
ers, to acquaint them, that there is a voluntary lady 
Biuemantle at every visit in town. 

T- 



ES 
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Oceuptt extremum scabies, 

HOR. An Poet. y. 417* 

The deyil take the hindmost ! 

[ENGLISH PROVERB.l 

It is an impertinent and unreasonable fault in don- 
versation, for one man to take up all the discourse. 
It may possibly be objected to me myself, that I am 
guilty in this kind, in entertaining the town every 
day, and not giving so many able persons, who 
have it more in their power, and as much in their 
inclination, an opportunity to oblige mankind with 
their thoughts. * Besides,' said one whom I over* 
heard the other day, ^ why must this paper turn 
altogether upon topics of learning and morality? 
Why should it pretend only to wit, humour, or tiio 
like — things which are useful only to men of literi. 
ature and superior education? I would have it 
consist also of ail things which may be necessary 
or useful to any part of society ; and the mechanic 
arts should have their place as well as the liberaU 
The ways of gun, husbaadry^ aa^iiiiivVL^ ^'^^s*^ 
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a greater number of people, than discourses upon 
"what was well said or done by such a philosopher, 
hero, general, or poet. '-^ I no sooner heard this critic 
talk of my works, but I minuted what he had said ; 
and from that instant resohed to enlarge the plan of 
my speculations, by giving notice to all persons d 
all orders, and each sex, that if they are pleased to 
send me discourses, with their names and places of 
abode to them, so that I can be satisfied the writ, 
ings are authentic, such their labours shall be faith- 
fully inserted in this paper. It will be of mnch 
more consequence to a youth, in his apprentic4!ship, 
to know by >\hat rules and arts such a one became 
sheriff of the city of London, than to see the sign 
of one of his own quality with a lion's heart in each 
hand. The world, indeed, is enchanted with ro- 
mantle and improbable achievements, when the 
plain path to rcsj)ective greatness and success, in 
the ^'vay of life a man is in, is wholly overlooked. 
Is it possible that a young man at present could 
pass his time better than in reading the history of 
stocks, and knowing by what secret springs they 
have had such sudden ascents and falls in the same 
day ? Could he be better conducted in his way to 
wealth, which is the great article of life, than in a 
treatise dated from 'Change-alley by an able profi- 
cient there? Nothing certainly could' be more use- 
ful, than to be well instructed in his hopes and 
fears ; to be diiRdent when others exult ; and with a 
secret joy buy when others think it their interest to 
Sell. J invite all persons who have any thing to say 
for the profitable information of the public, to lake 
their turns in my paper : they are welcome, from 
the late noble inyetitor of the longitude, to the 
humble author of straps for razors. If to carrj 
ships in safety, to ft\Ne\\e\\» lo ^ ^^^i^^s. Vo^^s^v^ia 
a troubled sea, vrUYiovit Vw^vjw^Vvi Vaax. ^ws 
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they bear, what rocks to avoidy or what coast to 
pray for in their extremity, be a worthy labour, 
and an invention that deserves a statue ; at the same 
time, he who has found a means to let the instru- 
ment which is to make your visage less horrible, 
and your person more smug, easy in the operation, 
is worthy of some kind of good reception. If 
things of high moment meet with renown, those of 
little consideration, since of any consideration, arc 
not to be despised. In order that no merit may lie 
hid, and no art unimproved, I repeat it, that I call 
artificers, as well as philosophers, to my assistance 
in the public service. It would be of great use if 
we had an exact history of the successes of every 
great shop within the city-walls, what tracts of 
land have been purch<ised by a constant attendance 
within a walk of thirty foot. If it could also bo 
noted ill the equipage of those who are ascended 
from the successful trade of their ancestors into 
figure and equipage, such accounts would quicken 
industry in the pursuit of such acquisitions, and dis- 
countenance luxury in the enjoyment of them. 

To diversify these kinds of informations the in- 
dustry of the female world is not to be unobserved. 
She to whqse household virtues it is owing, that 
men do honour to her husband, should be recorded 
with veneration ; she who has wasted his labours, 
with infemy. When we are come into domestic 
life in this manner, to awaken caution and attend- 
ance to the main point, it would not be amiss to 
give now and then a touch of tragedy, and describe 
tiiat most dreadful of all human conditions, the case 
of bankruptcy : how plenty, credit, cheerfulness, 
full hopes, and easy possessions, ^re in an iustant 
turned into penury, faint aspects, diflidence, sor- 
row, and misery ; how the man, vrVvo wWXv a'cv c^^^^jisx 
hand the day before could adiniu\st\^t V.v) Ocv^ ^:sJ^a^« 
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mities of oiben, is shunned to-day by the friend of 
liis bosom. It would be useful to show how just 
this is on the n^ligent, how lamentable on the in. 
dustrious. A paper written by a merchant mi^ht 
gire this island a true sense of the worth and inw 
portance of his character, it might be yisible from 
what he could say, that no soldier entering a breach 
adTenturcs more for honour, than the trader does 
for wealth to his country. In both cases, the ad- 
Ten turers have their own advantage; but I know 
no cases wherein eyery body else is a sharer in the 
success. 

It is objected by readers of history, that the battles 
in those narrations are scarce ever to be understood. 
This misfortune is to be ascribed to the ignorance 
of historians in the methods of drawing up, changing 
the forms of a battalia, and the enemy retreiUing 
from, as well as approaching to, the charge. Bat 
in the discourses from the correspondents whom I 
now inyite, the danger will be of another kind ; 
and it is necessary to caution them only agunst 
iisiug terms of art, and describing things that are 
familiar to them in words unknown to the reader. 
I promise myself a great harvest of new circum- 
stances, persons, and things, from this proposal; 
and a world, which many think they are well ac- 
quainted with, discoverod as wholly new. This 
sort of intelligence will give a lively image of the 
chain and mutual dependence of human society, 
take off impertinent prejudices, enlarge the minds 
of those whose views are confined to their own cir. 
cumstances; and in short, if the knowing in several 
arts, professions, and trades, will exert themselves^ 
it cannot but produce a new field of diversion and^ 
/nstf action, more a£tee^\i\ell\a.ivhas yet appeared. 
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»PcpiUmm^gfaisis dedoeet^i 



HOR.9. Od. U.19. 

Fram cheats of words the crowd she hrings 
To real estimates of things. 

CREECH. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR^ 

^ Since I gave an account of an agreeable 
set of company which were gone down into the 
coontry, I hare received advices from thence, that 
the institution of an infirmary for those who should 
be out of humour has had very good effects. My 
letters mention particular circumstances of two or 
ihree persons, who had the good sense to retire of 
their own accord, and notifi^ that they were with- 
drawn, with the reasons of it to the company, in 
their respective memorials. 

** The Memorial of Mrs. Mary Damty, Spinstery 

^* Humbly showeth, 

'' That, conscious of her own want of 
merit accompanied with a vanity of being admired, 
she had gone into exile of her own accord. 

f < She is sensible, that a vain person is the most 
insufferable creature living in a well-bred assembly* 
• «< That she desired, before she appeared in pubtic 
ligain, she might have assurances, that though she 
might be thought handsome, there might not more 
Address of compliment be paid to ^ci ^basL \!(^ V^^ 
^est of the company. 

roL. ^lu U 
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'' That she conceiyed it a kind of saperiority, that 
one person should take upon him to commend an- 
other. 

" Lastly, that she went into the infirmary, to 
avoid a particular person, who took npon him to 
profess an admiration of her. 

" She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of 
due place might be declared an offence, and pu^ 
nished in the same manner with detraction, in that 
the latter did bnt report persons defoctiye, and the 
former made them so. 

All which is submitted, &c." 

^ There appeared a delicacy and sincerity in thb 
memorial very uncommon ; but my friend infonni 
me, that the allegations of it were groundless inso- 
much that this declaration of an aversion to being 
praised was understood to be no other than a secret 
trap to purchase it, for which reason it lies still on 
the table unanswered. 



*^ Tlie humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia Lolkr, 

^' Showeth, 

" That the lady Lydia is a woman of 
quality; married to a private gentleman. 

''' That she finds herself neither well nor ill. 

" That her husband is a clown. 

^' That the lady Lydia cannot see company. 

*^ That she desires the infirmary may be her 
apartment during her stay in the country. 

'^ That they would please to make merry with 
their equals. 

" That Mr. "LoVW i£v\^\.^\a.^ VvNii tliem if he 
thought ftt" 
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\ It was immediately resolved, that lady Lydia was 
still at London. 



*^ The humble Memorial of Thomas Sudden , esq. of the 

Inner Temple^ 

% 

«< Showeth, 

^^ That Mr. Sudden is eonscioas that h« 
b too much given to argumentation. 

<^ That he talks loud. 

^^ That he is apt to think all things matter of de- 
bate. 

''That he stayed behind in Westminster-hall, 
when the late shake of the roof happened, only bc« 
cause a counsel of the other side asserted it was 
coming down. . 

'^ That he cannot for his life consent to any 
Uiing. 

'^ That he stays in the infirmary to forget him- 
self. 

. '' That as soon as he has forgot himself, he will 
wait on the company." 

' His indisposition was allowed to be sufficient to 
Tequire a cessation from company. 

'* The Memorial of Frank Jolly* 

*< Showeth, 

^' That he hath put himself into the in^ 
ilrmary, in regard he is sensible of a certain rustic 
mirth which renders him unfit for polite conversa- 
tion. 

*' That he intends to prepare himseU^b^ 9]b^^^^\i^% 
wd tbin diet, to b« one pf the com^^aivy • 

V % 
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^' That at present he comes into a room as if he 
were an express from abroad. 

*' That he has chosen an apartment with a mat- 
ted antichamber, to practise motion without being 
heard. 

^^ That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 
himself before a glass, to learn to act wi<h modera- 
tion. 

'^ That by reason of his luxuriant health he is op* 
pressive to persons of composed behayiour. 

^^ That he is endeayouring to forget the word 
** pshaw, pshaw.' 

^^ That he is also weaning himself from his cane. 

^' That when he has learnt to lire without his 
cane, he will wait on thecompanj, &c." 



^' The Memorial of John Rhubarb^ esq, 

" Showeth, 

'' That your petitioner has retired to the 
infirmary, but that he is in perfect good health, ex«« 
cept that he has by long use, and for want of dis- 
course, contracted an habit of complaint that he is 
sick. 

" That he wants for nothing under the sun, but 
what to say, and therefore has fallen into this on-' 
happy malady of complaining that he is sick. 

^' That this custom of his makes him, by his own 
confession, fit only for the infirmary, and therefore 
he has not waited for being sentenced to it. 

'' That he is conscious there is nothing more im- 
proper than such a complaint in good company, in 
that they must pity, whether they think the lamenter 
ill or not; and that the complainant must make a 
silly figure, whether \\c \s ^j^xVivei w wq\., 
*^ Your petitionet YivuabV^ i^x^^^^^^'om^'***^^ 
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time to know how he does, and he will make his ap- 
pearance." 

r 

^ The Taletudinarian was likewise easily excused : 
and the society, being resolved not only to make it 
their, business to pass tbcir time agreeably for the 
present season, but also to commence such habits in 
themselves as may be of use in thsir future conduct 
in general, are rery ready to give into a fancied or 
real incapacity to join with their measures, in order 
to have no humourist, proud man, impertinent or 
sufficient fellow, break in upon their happiness. 
Great evils seldom happen to disturb co^^)any ; but 
indulgence in particularities of humour is the seed 
of making half our time hang in suspense, or waste 
away under real discomposures. 

' Among other things, it is carefully provided 
that there may not be disagreeable familiarities. No 
one is to appear in the public rooms undressed, or 
enter abruptly into each other's apartment without 
iAtimation. Every one has hitherto been so careful 
in his behaviour, that there has but one offender, in 
ten days time, been sent into the infirmary, and that 
was for throwing away his cards at whist. 
. ,^ He has offered his submission in the followinip 
ttrms : " 

'^^ The humhh Fetition of Jeoffry Hotspur, esq. ] 

<^ Showeth, 

^^ Though the petitioner svmre, stamped^ 
and threw down his cards, he has all imaginable re<* 
jpect for the ladies, and the whole company. 

, ^' That he humbly, desires it may be considered^- 
in th§ caseofgamiagj. there are mauy mo^xe^^^kVvv:^ 
provoke the diiordw. 
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'^ That Hhe desire of gain, and the desire of vie* 
tory, are both thwarted in losing. 

^' That all conversations in the world hare in- 
dulged human infirmity in this case. 

'^ Your petitioner therefore most humbly prays, 
that he may be restored to the company : and he 
hopes to bear ill-fortune 'with a good grace for the 
future, and to demean himself so as to be no more 
than cheerful when he wins, than grave when he 
loses." T. 



NM30, MONDAY, JULY 14, 171^.. 



^uare peregrtnumf tnchia ravea rechmat, 

HOR. i.Ep. xvii.M; 

-The crowd rq>]ie8» 



Go seek a stranger to believe thy lyes. 

CREECH. 

«SIR, 

^ As you area Spectator- general, you may 
with authority censure whatever looks ill, and is of- 
fensive to the sight ; the worst nuisance of which 
kind, methinks, is the scandalous appearance of 
poor in all parts of this wealthy city. Such miser' 
able objects affect the compassionate beholder with 
dismal Ideas, discompose the cheerfulness of his 
mind, and deprive him of the pleasure he might 
otherwise take in surveying the grandeur of our 
metropolis. Who can without remorse see a dis^ 
abled sailor, the purveyor of our luxury, destitute 
of necessaries ? "VVVvo cwv b^Vvold tlie honest soldier, 
iha.t bravely withstood \\\^ «svcai^>\it««XraXa'w»!^*^ 
want among Us friends^ \X. -we^^ ^^o^^a^- \^ ^^-^ 
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tion all the Taricty of wretchedness , and the num« 
berless poor that not only singly, but in companies, 
implore your charity. Spectacles of this nature 
every where occur ; and it is unaccountable that, 
amongst the many lamentable cries that infest this 
town, yonr comptroller.general should not take no-- 
tice of the most shocking, viz. those of the needy 
and afflicted. I can't but think he waved it merely 
out of good breeding, choosing rather to wave his 
resentment than upbraid his countrymen with inhu. 
manity : however, let not charity be sacrificed tO' 
popularity ; and if his ears were deaf to their com- 
plaint, let not your eyes overlook their persons. 
There are, I know, many impostors among, them. 
Jjamcness and blindness are certainly very often 
acted ; but can those who have their sight and limbs 
employ them better than in knowing w|iether they 
are counterfeited or not ? I know not which of the^ 
two misapplies his senses most, he who pretends 
himself blind to move compassion, or he who be* 
holds a miserable object without pitying it. But in 
order to remove such impediments, I wish, Mr. 
Spectator, you would give us a discourse upon beg- 
gars, that we may not pass by true objects of charity, 
or give to impostors. I looked out of my window 
the other morning earlier than ordinary, and saw- 
a blind beggar, an hour before the passage he^stands 
in is frequented, with a needle and a thread thriftily 
mending his stockings. My astonishment was still' 
greater, when I beheld a lame fellow, whose legs 
were too big to walk within an hour alter, bring him 
a pot of ale. I will not mention the shakings, dis- 
tortions, and convulsions, whith many of them prac-- 
tiseto giain an alms : but sure I am they ought to be 
taken care of in this conditen, either by the beadlt 
or the magistnte. They, it seeoA) t^Vct^ ^^w3« 
pofiB, »eeordiDg to Ok^T itAv^AM. TVitsw \» ^^^'^•^ 
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of an old woman never begins to b?g till nine in tii3 
eyening ; and then she is destitute of lodging, tnrnei 
out for want of rent, and has the same ill fortans 
erery night in the year. You should employ an of- 
ficer to hear the distress of each beggar that is con. 
stant at a particular place, who is ever in the samt 
tone, and succeeds because his audience is continu- 
ally changing, though he does not alter his lament- 
ation. If we hare nothing else for our money, let 
us hare more invention to be cheated with. All 
which is submitted to your spectatorial vigilance ; 
and 

I am, SIR, 

Your most humble servant' 

' I WAS last Sunday highly transported 
at our parisli-church ; the gentleman in the pulpit 
pleaded movingly in behalf of the poor children, and. 
they for themselves much more forcibly by singing 
an hymn ; and I had the happiness of being a con- 
tributor to this little religious institution of innocents, 
and am sure I never disposed of money more to my 
satisfaction and advantage. The inward joy I find 
in myself, and the good.'will I bear to mankind, 
make me heartily wish those pious works may ba. 
encouraged, that the present promoters may reap 
delight, and posterity the benefit of them. But 
whilst we are building this beautiful edifice, let not 
the old ruins remain in view to sully the prospect. 
Whilst we are cultivating and improving this young 
hopeful offspring, let not the ancient and helpless 
creatiir(?s be shamefully neglected. The crowds of 
poor, or pretended poor, in every place, are a great 
l3eproach to us, audecU^^etVve^lory of all other cha- 
J^ity. 1 1 is tljie utmost lepxo^i^V 1^ ^^cvsi-V^ ^>i>aa.\.N&ft?A 
BkQvld be a poor mwi uut^Wssse^^ w ^ ^^^^x^^^xc^* 
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punished. I hope you will think no part of human 
life out of your consideration, but will at your leisure, 
give nsthehistory of plenty and want, and the natural 
gradations towards them, calculated for the cities of 
London and Westminster. I am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

T. D/ 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I BEG you would be pleased to take no« 
tice of a very great indecency, which is extremely 
common, though, I think, never yet under your cen. 
fure. It is. Sir, the strange freedoms some iU.bred 
married people take in company ; the unseasonable 
fondness of some husbands, and the ill-timed tender- 
ness of some wives. They talk and act as if mo- 
desty was only fit for maids and bachelors, and that 
too before both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, where 
the fault I speak of was so very flagrant, that 
(being, you must know a ?ery bashful fellow, and 
screral young ladies in the room) I protest I was 
^ite out of countenance. Lucina, it seems, was 
breeding; and she did nothing but entertain the 
company with a discourse upon the difficulty of 
reckoning to a day, and said she knew those who 
were certain to an hour ; then fell a laughing at a 
silly inexperienced creature, who was a month above 
her time. Upon her husband's coming in, she put 
several questions to him ; which he not caring .to 
resolve, ** Well," cries Lucina, *' I shall have 'em 

all at night.*'- But lest I should seem guilty of the 

very fault I write against I shall only intreat Mr. 
Spectator to correct such misdemeanours. 
*• For higher of the genial bed by far, 
And widi mysterious reverence, I deem.*' 

I am SIR, 
YouF humble servaikt) 

Tm . THOMLA« U11K?^^'»A** 



qmque liheri t 
What is there in nature so dear to a man is his own 

I HATE lately been casting in my thcuights 
Teral unhappinesses of life, and comparing 
licit^es of old age to those of infancy. The 
ties of children are due to the negligence s 
conduct of parents ; those of age, to the 
which led to it. I have here the history o 
and girl to their wedding-day, and I think 
give the reader a livelier image of the insi 
in which time uncultirated passes, than \ 
taining him with their authentic epistles, ei 
all that was remarkable in their lires, till th 
of their life above mentioned. The sentenc 
head of this paper, which is only a warm in 
tion, ' What is there in nature so dear as 
own children to him V is all the rcflect-ion I 
present make on those who are negligent or 
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giye me any pleasure. At tea years old I was put 
to a grammar-school, where my master received or- 
ders every post to use me very severely, and have 
no regard to my having a great estate. At fifteen I 
was removed to the university, where I lived, out of 
my father^s great discretion, in scandalous poverty 
and want, till I was big enough to be married, and 
I was sent for to see the lady who sends you the un- 
derwritten. When we were put together, we both 
considered that we could not be worse than we 
were in taking one another, and, out of a desire of 
liberty, entered into wedlock. My father says I am 
now a man, and may speak to him like another 
gentleman. 

lam, SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

UJCUAKD A£NTFll£E.' 
* MR. SPEC, 

» * I GREW tall and wild at my mother's, 

who is a gay widow,, and did not care for showing 
me, till about two years and a half ago ; at which 
time my guardian- uncle sent me to a boarding- 
school, with orders to contradict me in nothing, for 
I had been misused enough already. I had not been 
there above a month, when, being in the kitchen, I 
saw some oatmeal on the dresser ; I put two or 
three corns in my mouth, liked it, stole a handful, 
went into my chamber, chewed it, and for two 
months after never failed taking toll of every pen- 
nyworth of oatmeal that came into the house : but 
one day playing with a tobacco-pipe between my 
teeth, it happened to ^reak in my mouth, and the 
spitting out the pieces left such a delicious rough, 
ness on my tongue, that I could not be satisfied till 
I had champed up the remaining part gf the i^l^e» 
f forsook the oatmeal^ and stuck to ftie ^vj^^^fe 
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months, in ivhich time I had dispensed with thirty, 
seven foul pipes, all to the bowls : thef belonged to 
an old gentleman, father to my govemcss. He 
locked up the dean ones. I left off eating of pipes, 
and fell to licking of chalk. I was soon tired of 
this. I then nibbled all the red wax: of our last 
ball-tickets, and three weeks after, the black wax 
from the burying-tickets of the old gentleman. Two 
months after this I lived upon thunder-bolts, a cer* 
tain long round bluish stone which I found among tte 
gravel in our garden. I was wonderfully delighted 
with this ; but thunder .bolts growing scarce, I fas. 
tcned tooth and nail upon our garden.wall, which I 
stuck to almost a twelvemonth, and had in that 
time peeled and devoured half a toot towards our 
neighbour's yard. I now thought my self the hap- 
piest creature in the world ; and I believe, in mj 
conscience, I had ectten quite through, had I had it 
in my chamber ; but now I became lazy and unwiU 
ling to stir, and was obliged to seek food nearer 
home. I then took a strange hankering to coals ; 
I fell to scranching 'em, and had already consumed, 
I am certain, as much as would have dressed my 
wedding-dinner, when my uncle came for me home* 
He was in the parlour with my governess, when I 
was called down. I went in, fell on my knees, for 
he made me call him father ; and when I expected 
the blessing I asked, the good gentleman, in a sur- 
prise, turns himself to my governess, and asks, 
whether this (pointing to me) was his daughter? 
" This," added he, " is the very picture of death. 
My child was a plump-faced, hale, fresh-coloured 
girl ; but this looks as if she was half.starved, a mere 
skeleton." My governess, who is really a good 
woman^ assured my father I had wanted for no- 
tbiag ; and witha\ to\d\vm\ tn^^ c.wxJoL^\sa\Vj ^ajtlu^ 
some trash or otheT, awCitYvaX \^^ ^mwx. ^jsi^sfiL^^ 
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with the green-sickness, her orders being never to 
cross me. But this magnified but little ivith my 
father, who presently, in a kind of pet, paying for 
my board, took me home with him. I had not been 
long at home, but one Sunday at church (I shall 
never forget it) 1 saw a young neighbouring gentle- 
man that pleased me hugely ; I liked him of all men 
I erer saw in my life, and began to wish I could be 
as pleasing to him. The very next day he came, 
with his father, a visiting to our house : we were 
kft alone together, with directions on both sides to 
})e in love with one another ; and in three weeks 
'time we were married. I regained my former 
J^ealth and complexion, and am now as happy as tlie 
4ay is long. Now, Mr. Spec, I desire you would 
iind out some name for these craving damsels, whe- 
ther dignified or distinguished under some or all of 
the following denominations ; to wit, ^' Trash. 
^eaters^ Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk.. 
pickers, Wax-nibblers, CoaJI-scranchers, Wall-peel- 
fMy or Gravel-diggers :" and, good sir, do your 
Utmost endeavour to prevent (by exposing) this un. 
juxountable foUy so prevsuliug among the young 
jOnes of our sex, who may not meet with such sudden 
good luck, as 

SIR, your constant reader, 

and very humble servant| 

SABINA GREEN, 
*f • NOW SABIMA RENTFREIE,' 



WOL» Xtif 
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Inter slreplt anur floret* 

VIBO. EcL Is. SI. 

He nbbles like a goose amidst the swan-like quire. 
• PUYi>£N« 



* MB. SPECTATOR, Ox'ord, July 14. 

^ AccQRDiNG to a late inritation vxoot 
of your papers to cTcry man who pleases to write, I 
have sent you the following short dissertation agaiort 
the tIcc of being prejudiced. 

Your most humble ser?aiit* 

^^ Man is a sociable creature, and a lorcr of 
glory; whence it is, that when several persons an 
united in the same society, they are studious to lenes 
the reputation of others, in order to raise their own. 
The wise arc content to guide the springs in silenoei 
and rejoice in secret at their regular progress. To 
prate and trifimph is the part allotted to the trifling 
and superficial. The geese were providentially or-, 
dained to save the Capitol. Hence it is, that tbe 
invention of marks and devices to distinguish partkl 
is owing to the beaus and belles of this island. Hati, 
moulded into different cocks and pinches, have long 
bid mutual defiance ; patches have been set against 
patches in battle array ; stocks have risen and fallen 
in proportion to head dresses ; and peace or war 
been expected, as the white or the red hood bath 
prevailed. These are the standard-bearers in onr 
contending atmVcs^tVv^^^^tC* aud squires who cany 
the impresses o^ l\ic ^va.wV» ot \jxv^\»'^w^\.\i^\^!wva 
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fight themselves but to prepare the yrij for the en- 
suing combat. 

*' It is a matter of wonder to reflect how far meit 
of weak understanding, and strong fancy, arc har- 
ried by their prejudices, even to the believing that 
the whole body of the adverse party are a band of 
villains and daemons. Foreigners complain that tho 
English arc the proudest nation under heavenw 
l^erhaps they too have their share: but be that as it 
will, general charges against bodies of men is the 
fault I am writing against. It must be owned, to 
fiiir shame, that our common people, and most who 
Iiave not traycUed, have an irrational contempt for 
the language, dress, customs, and eyou the shape 
and minds of other nations. Some men, otherwise 
of sense, have wondered that a great genius should 
•pring out of Ireland ; and think yoti mad in affirm. 
ing that fine odes have been written in Lapland. 

** This spirit of rivalship, which heretofore reigned 
in the two universities, is extinct^ and almost over 
betwixt college and college. In parishes and schools, 
the thirst of glory still obtains. At the seasons of 
foot-ball and cock-fighting, these little republics re* 
assume their national hatred to each other. My te- 
nant in the country is verily persuaded, that tho pa. 
liah of the enemy hath not one honest man in it. 

^^ I always hated satires against women, and sa^ 
tires agahist men : I am apt to suspect a stranger 
who laughs at the religion of the faculty : my spleen 
rises at a dull rogue, who is severe upon mayors and 
aldermen ; and I was never better pleased than with 
a piece of justice executed upon the body of a Tem« 
pJar who was very arch upon parsons. 

^^ The necessities of mankind require various em- 
ployments ; and whoever excels in his province is 
-worthjr of praise. All men arc wot cCLWcaAs.^ ^Wsx 
the sanw mannery nor have a\\ tWi^ai'Qi^ \ai^\!^^ 

x2 
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Those who are deficient deseire oar compassion^ 
and have a title to our assistance. All cannot be 
bred in the same place ; but in all places there arise, 
at different times, such persons as do honour to their 
society, which may raise enyy in little souls, bnt art 
admired and cherished by generous spirits. 

^' It is certainly a great happiness to be educated 
in societies of great and eminent men. Their in- 
structions and examples are of extraordinary ad?ant. 
age. It is highly proper to instil such a reyerence 
of the governing persons, and concern for the ho- 
nour of the place, as may spur the growing membeif 
to worthy pursuits and honest emulation; but to 
swell young minds with vain thoughts of the dignity 
of their own brotherhood, by debasing and Tilifying 
all others, doth them a real injury. By this means I 
have found that their efforts have become languid, 
and their prattle irksome, as thinlung it sufRcient 
praise that they are children of so illustrious and 
ample a family. I should think it a surer as well 
as more generous method, to set before the eyes of 
youth such persons as have made a noble progress 
in fraternities less talked of ; which seems tacitly to 
reproach their sloth who loll so heavily in the seats 
of mighty improvement. Active spirits hereby would 
enlarge their notions ; whereas, by a servile imita- 
tion of one, or perhaps two, admired men, in their 
own body, the can only gain a secondary and de- 
rivative kind of fame. These copiers of men, like 
those of authors or painters, run into affectations of 
some oddness, which perhaps was not disagreeable 
in the original, but sits ungracefully on the narrow* 
souled transcriber. 

^'>By such early corrections of vanity, while boys 
are growing into men, they will gradually learn not 
to censure supcr^c\a\\y •, Wv. Vre^^^^ ^q^^^v ^-wvcv^lci 
of general kindness axxOi \k>i\fiasivV>j ^ -"nVS^Ool ^<;3i^\ 
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can make them easy to themsdres, and beloved bj 

others. 

^^ Reflections of this nature ha?e expunged alt 
prejudice out of my heart ; insomuch, that though I 
mm a firm protestant, I hope to see the pope and 
cardinals without violent emotions ; and though I am 
naturally gravc^ I expect to meet good company at 

Farls. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble seryant." 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I FiNDj^ou are a general undertaker, and 
hare, by your correspondents or self, an insighf into 
most things ; which makes me apply myself to } ou at 
present, in the sorest calamity that erer bt*fel man. 
My wife has taken something ill of me, and has not 
ipoke one word good or bad, to me, or any body iu 
the family, since Friday was seven-nigbt. 'What 
must a man do in that case? Vour advice would h% 
a great obligation to, 

SIR^ 

Your most humble scrrant, 

RALPH TUIMBLETON.* 
* MR SPECTATOR, J^^'y IJ* I7"« 

* When you want a trifle to fill up a paper,, 
te inserting this you will lay an obligation on 

Your humble servant, 

OLITIA.* 
*< DEAR OLIYIA, 

/^ It is but this .moment I have had the; 
happiness of knowing to whom I am obliged for th«: 
present 1 received the second of April. I am 
lieartily sorry it dul not come to hand the day before ;, 
for I cannot but think it ve^y UviiiL A^^oa -^MO^iV* 
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lose their jest, that ofTer at one but once a year. I 
congratulate myself however upon the earnest giyen 
me of something further intended in my (avonr ; for 
I am told, that the man who is thought worthy by a 
lady to make a fool of, stands fair enough in her opi* 
nion to become one day her husband. Till snch time 
as I have the honour of being sworn, I take leave to 
subscribe myself, 

Dear Olivia, 

Your fool elect, 

T. iriCODEUITNClO.*' 
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Pifrlege Mtnnio cantatas carmine ranat, 
£i frontem fiitgis solvere disce meis, 

MART. Epig. <ajacriu.li. 

To banish anxious thought) and quiet pain, 
RtfaJ Homer's frogs, or my more trifling strain. 

The moral world, as consisting of males and females 
is of a mixed nature, and filled with several customs 
fashions,' and ceremonies, which would have no place 
in it were there but one sex. Had our species no 
females in it, men would be quite different creatures 
from what they arc at present ; their endeavours to 
ptease the opposite sex polishes and refines them 
out of those manners which are most natural to them, 
and often sets them upon modelling themselves, not 
according to the plans which they approve in theif 
own opinions, but according to those plans which 
they think are moat a^te^hl^ to the female world* 
Iq a word^ man vronVOi liol w^-^ \ifc%».>aJ^vg^^^\Nftw 
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rude unfiuished creature^ were he conyersant with 
one but those of his own make. 

Women, on the other side, arc apt to form them. 
jlves in every thing with regard to that other half of 
^sonable creatures with whom they are here blend. 
I and confused : their thoughts are ever turned upon 
spearing amiable to the other sex ; they talk, and 
ove, and smile, with a design upon us; every fea- 
irc of their faces, e^ery part of their dress, is filled 
ith snares and allurements. There would be no 
icb animals as prudes or coquettes in the world, 
ere there not such an animal as man. In short, it 

the male that gives charms to women.kind, that 
roduces an air in their faces, a grace in their mo- 
ons, a softness in their voices, and a delicacy in 
cir complexions. 

As thismuiual regard between the twosc.xes tends 
i the improvement of each of them, we may ob- 
Tve that men are apt to degenerate into rough 
3d brutal natures who li?e as if there were no 
ich things as women in the world; as, on the 
jntrary, Avomcn who have an indifference or aver, 
on for their counterparts in human nature . are . 
merally §our and unamiable, sluttish and ccnso- 

DQS. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little ma- 
iiscript which is lately fallen into my hands, and 
Mch I shall communicate to the reader, as I have 
one some other curious pieces of the same nature 
ithout troubling him with any Inquiries about the 
ithor of it. It contains a summary account of two 
itfermt states which bordered upon one another, 
he one was a commonwealth of Amazons, or wo- . 
en without men; the other was a republic of 
ales, that had not a woman in their whole corn- 
unity. As these two states bordered upon one 
loibcFy it was their way, it seems^ to \iivi^\. -^^^"^ 
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tlicir frontiers at a certain season of the year, where 
those among the men who had not made their choice 
In any former meeting associated themselres with 
particular women, whom they were afterward? 
obliged to look iijjon as their wivosin erery one of 
these yearly rencounters. The children that sprung 
up from this alliance, if males, were sent to their 
respective fathers ; if females, continued with their 
mothers. By means of this anniversary carnival, 
which lasted about a week, the commonwealth! 
were recruifed from time to time, and supplied with 
their res))ective subjects. 

These two states were engaged together in a per. 
petual league, offensive and defensive ; so that if 
any foreign potentate ottered to attack either of 
them, both the sexes fell upon him at once, and 
quickly brought him to reason. It was remarkable 
that for many ages this agreement continued in-' 
violable between the two states, notwithstanding, 
as was said before, they were husbands and wives : 
but this will not appear so wonderful, if we consider 
that they did not live together above a week in t 
year. 

In the account which my author gives of the male 
republic, there were several customs very remark- 
able. The men never shaved their beards, or pared 
their nails, above once in a twelvemonth, which 
was probably about the time of the great annual 
meeting upon their frontiers. I find the name of a 
minister of state in one part of their history, w^ho 
was fined for appearing too frequently in clean 
linen; and of a certain great general, who was 
turned out of his post for effeminacy, it having been 
proved upon him by several credible witnesses that 
he washed his face every morning. If any member 
o( the commonwcaV\]kv \\aiA. ^ %o<t \<jlce^ a smooth 
fsLCCf o r a s u pp\© btt\ii)LV\o>xt ^ Y\ft vi i* \wc«>Av^>k\^^ 
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commonirealth of females, where he was treated as 
a slave, dressed in petticoats, and set a spinning. 
Thej had no titles of honour among them, but such 
as denoted some bodily strength or perfection, as 
such an one ' the tall,' such an one ^ the stocky,* 
such an one ^ the gruff.' Their public debates were 
generally managed with kicks and cuffs, insomuch 
that they often came from the council-table with 
broken shins, black eyes, and bloody noses. When 
they would reproach a man in the most bitter 
terms, they would tell him his teeth were white, or 
that he had a fair skin and a soft hand. The great, 
est man I meet with in their history, was one who 
could lift fiye hundred weight, and wore such a pro. 
digious pair of whiskers as had neyer been seen in 
the commonwealth before his time. These accom. 
plishments it seems had rendered him so popular, 
that if he had not died very seasonably^ it is thought 
he might have enslaved the republic. Having made 
this short extract out of the history of the male com. 
monwealth, I shall look into the history of the neigh, 
bouring state, which consisted of females; and, if I 
find any thing in it, will not fail to communicate it 
to the public. C. 
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f^ales 'T^breiAa^cumJlumina ThermoJaontit 
^ulsant, et pictis belluntur Amazones Mr mis: 
Seu circum Hyppotyten^ seu eitni se Martia curmb 
Penthesilea refert, magnoque ulalante tumuUu^ 
FMminea exultant iunatis agmina peltis^ 

YIRG. JEh. v'tit. 6<J^ 

do marchM the Thracian Amazons of old, 
When Hiermodon with bloody billows roll'd; 
fitith troops as these in shinine arms were seeri, 
When Theseus met in fight uieir maiden queen* 
Such to the field Penthesilea led, 
From the fierce virgin when the Grrecians ^cA. 
With such retum'd triumphant from the war. 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car : 
They clash with manly force thdir moony shields: 

With female shouts resound the Phrygian fields. 

DRYDEN. 

Having carefully perused the manuscript I men- 
tioned in my yesterday's paper, so far as it relatel 
to the republic of women, 1 find in it several parti- 
culars which may very Avell deserve the reader's at- 
tention. 

The girls of quality, from six to twelve years old, 
were put to public schools, where they learned to 
box and play at cudgels, with several other accom- 
plishments of the same nature; so that nothing was 
more usual than to sec a little miss returning home 
at night with a broken pate, or two or three teeth 
knocked out of her head. They were afterwards 
taught to ride the great horse, to shoot, dart or sling, 
and /is ted into sevcraV com^^uves^ in order to perfect 
t/iemselves in miVitaTy exetm^^, ^o ^waasv-«^\a 
be married till «li« \\atOt kvW^Oi \i^^ \siasv- '^V'^ \^v» 
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of fashion^used to play with young Uons instead of 
lap-dogs ; and when they made any parties of dhrer- 
sion, instead of entertaining thcmselyes at ombre and 
piquet, they would wrestle and pitch the bar for a 
whole afternoon together. There was never any 
such thing as a blush seen, or a sigh heard, in the 
whole commonwealth. The women never dressed but 
to look terrible ; to Avhich end they would sometimes^ 
after a battle, paint their cheeks with the blood of their 
enemies. For this reason, likewise, the face which 
had the most scars was looked upon as the most beau* 
tiful. If they found lace, jewels, ribbands, or any 
ornaments in silver or gold, among the booty which 
they had taken, they used to dress their horses with 
.it, but never entertained a thought of wearing it 
themselves. There were particular rights and pri- 
Yilcgcs allowed to any member of the common, 
wealth who was a mother of three daughters. The 
senate was made up of old women ; for by the laws 
of the country, none was to be a counsellor of state 
that was not past child-bearing. They used to boast 
that their republic had continued four thousand 
years, which is altogether improbable, unless we 
may suppose, what I am very apt to think, that 
they measured their time by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about Ib 
this female republic by means of a neighbouring 
iLing, who had made war upon them several years 
with various success, and at length overthrew them 
in a very great battle. This defeat they ascribe to 
several causes : some say that the secretary of state, 
having been troubled with the vapours, had com. 
mitted some fatal mistakes in several dispatches 
about that time. Others pretend that the first mi- 
Bister being big with child, could not attend the 
public affairs^ as so great an eii{|siiCY oC ^taL<A v^ 
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quired ; but this I can gi?e no manner of credit to, 
since it seems to contradict a fundamental maxim in 
their gOYcrnment which I have before mentioned. 
My author gives the most probable reason of this 
great disaster ; for he affirms that the general was 
brought to bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the 
Ycry night before the battle : howerer it was, this 
single overthrow obliged them to call in the mal« 
repubUc to their assistance; but, notwithstanding 
their common efforts to repulse the victorious enemy, 
the war continued for many years before they coold 
entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which both sexes passed together 
made them so well acquainted widi one another, 
that at the end of the war they did not care for part- 
ing. In the beginning of it they lodged in separats 
camps, but afterwards, as they grew more familiar, 
they pitched their tents promiscuously. 

From this time, the armies being checkered 
with both sexes, they polished apace. The mei^ 
used to invite their fellow soldiers into their quar. 
ters, and would dress their tents with flowers an4 
boughs for their reception. If they chanced to like 
one more than another, they would be cutting her 
liamc in the table, or chalking out her figure upon a 
wall, or talking of her in a kind of rapturous language, 
which by degrees improved into verse and sonnet 
.These were as the first rudiments of architecture, 
painting, and poetry, among this savage people. 
After any advantage over the enemy, both sexes 
used to jump together, and make a clattering witl^ 
their swords and shields, for joy, which in a few 
years produced several regular tunes and set dances. 

As the two armies romped together upon these 
occasions, the women complained of the thick busby 
pciivds and long uaW^ ot <\^€vc ca\v^^^'^\%.1<i^^ whp 
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hereupon took care to prune themselves into such 
gures as were most pleasiug to their friends and 
Hies. 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy^ 
\ie men would make a present of every thing that 
^as rich and showy to the women whom they most 
Imired, and would frequently dress the necks, or 
cads, or arms, of their mistresses, with any thing 
hicb they thought appeared gay or pretty. The 
'omen observing that the men took delight in look« 
ig upon them when they were adorned with such 
appings and gewgaws, set their heads at work to 
nd out new inventions, and to outshine one another 
1 all councils of war, or the like solemn meetings, 
^n the other hand, the men observing how the wo* 
len's hearts were set upon finery, begun to em^ 
ellish themselves, and look as agreeably as they 
3uld in the eyes of their associates. In short, after 
few years' conversing together the women ha4 
sftrned to smile, and the men to ogle ; the women 
rew soft and the men lively. 

When they had thus insensibly formed one an. 
ther, upon finishing of the war, which conclude4 
rith an entire conquest of their commoQ enemy, the 
ol6nels in one army married the colonels in the 
ither ; the captains in the same manner took tho 
aptains to their wives : the whole body of common 
oldiers were matched after the example of theijjp 
[^ers. By this ijieans the two republics incorpo. 
ated with one another, and became the most fiou^ 
ishing and ' polite government in the part of th^ 
rorld which they inhq.bitted. 
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}J€e duo sunt, et forma dupUx, neefamtna dict^ 

Jtfec puer ut poitmt^ nmtrumque et utrumque vUentur, 

OVID. Met, h. STI. 

Both bodies in a ringle body mix, 

A single body with a double sex. 

ADDISON. 
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Most of the papers I gire the public are writtoi' I 
on subjects that neyer vary, but are for erer fixt 
and immutable. Of this kind are all my more seriooi 
essays and discourses ; but there is another sort of 
speculations, which I consider as occasional papers, 
that take their rise from the folly, extrayagance, and 
caprice, of the present age. For I look upon my* 
self as one set to watch the manners and behaTiour 
of my countrymen and contemporaries, and to mark 
down every absurd fashion, ridiculous custom, or 
affected form of speech, that makes its appearance 
in the world during the course of my speculations. 
The petticoat no sooner begun to swell, but I ob- 
served its motions. The party. patches had not tinu 
to muster themscUes before I detected them. I had 
intelligence of the coloured hood the very first time 
it appeared in a public assembly. J might here 
mention several other the like contingent subjects, 
upon which I have bestowed distinct papcjrs. By 
this means I have so effectually quashed those irre« 
gularities which gave occasion to thera, that I am 
afraid posterity will scarce have a sufficient idea of 
them to relish those discourses which were in no 
JirtJe vogue at tVve l\m^lVve^ ^€.!:e written. They 
will be apt to tYvVrvW 1i\v^\. VJcv^ \^.^\aw% -asA. ^^ssKsaRsa^ 
J attacked wexe soia^ UiaX^'Ci^ ^wva©^ ^\ ^^ w>. 
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and that their great grandmothers cbald not be so 
whimsical as I hare represented them. For this rea. 
•on, when I tliink on the figure my sereral Tolumes of 
speculations will make about a hundred years hence, 
I consider them as so many pieces of old plate, where 
the weight will be regarded, but the fashion lost. 

Among the seycral female extrayagancies 1 hare 

already taken notice of, there is one which still keeps 

its ground. I mean that of the ladies who dress 

themsclyes in a hat and feather, a riding coat and 

a perriwig, or at least tie up their hair in a bag or 

ribbon, in imitation of the smart part of the oppo. 

site sex. As in my yesterday's paper I gaye an ac. 

count of the mixture of two sexes in one common« 

weadth, I shall here take notice of this mixture of 

'two sexes in one person. I hayc already shown my 

^like of this immodest custom more than once ; 

but, in comtempt of eyery thing I ha ye hitherto said, 

I am informed that the highways about this great 

city are still yery much infest^ with these femala 

cayaliers. 

I remember when I was at my friend Sir Roger 
de Coyerlcy 's about this time twelyemonth, an eques* 
tiian lady of this order appeared upon the plains 
which lay at a distance from his house. I was at 
that time walking in the fields with my old friend ; 
and as his tenants ran out on eyery side to see sa 
strange a sight. Sir Roger asked one of them, who 
came by us, what it was ? To which the country 
fellow replied, * 'Tis a gentlewoman, saying your 
worship*s presence, in a coat and hat.' This pro- 
duced a great deal of mirth at the knight's house, 
where wc had a story at the same time of another 
of his tenants, who meeting this gentleman -like 
lady on the highway, was asked by her whether that 
was CoyerJey.haJl ? The honest maii %&w^ ^\!^^ 
ib0 male part of the querist, repVied) ^ X%», «« % "^^^ 
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upon the eecoad questioD, whether Sir Roger de Co. 
Terley was a married man ? haying dropped his eye 
upon the petticoat, he changed his note into ^ No, 
madam.' 

Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared in 
JnT.enal's dajs^ with what an indignation should we 
hare seen her described by that excellent satirist! 
He would have represented her in a riding habit 
as a greater monster than the centaur. He vould 
have called for sacrifices of purifjing waters, to 
expiate the appearance of such a prodigy. He 
would hare invoked the shades of Portia and Lu- 
cretia, to see into what the Roman ladies had trans, 
formed themseWes. 

For my own part, I am for treating the sex with 
greater tenderness, and have all along made use of 
the most gentle methods to bring them ofif from any 
little extravagance into which they have sometimes 
unwarily fallen. I think it howcyer absolutely no- 
ccssary to keep up the partition between the two 
sexes, and to take notice of the smallest encroach- 
ments which the one makes upon the other. I hope 
therefore I shall not hear any more complaints on 
this subject. I am sure my shc-dtsciplcs, who pcrnse 
these my daily lectures, have profited but little by 
them, if they are capable of giving into such an 
amphibious dress. This I should not have men- 
tioned, had I not lately met one of these my female 
readers in Hyde-park, who looked upon me with a 
masculine assurance, and cocked her hat full in my 
face. 

For my part, I have one general key to the be* 
haviotir of the fair sex. When I see them singular 
in any part of their dress, I conclude it is not without 
some evil intention •, and therefore question not but 
the design of ih\a attaxi^e i«k^\wY \^ \.^ 'sisiAsi. more 
ciTectually their ma\e )Qe\vo\i^c\?.. ^ w^ ^^^ "w.^. ^^^ 
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right in this particular, I would fain hare them cun«. 
aider "with themselves, whether wc are not more 
likely to be struck by a figure entirely female, than 
with such an one as we may see every day in our 
glasses. Or, if they ple-ase, let them reflect upon 
their own hearts, and think how they would be 
affected should they meet a man on horseback, in 
his breeches and jack. boots, and at the same time 
drcssiHl up in a commode and a nightraile. 

I must observe that this fashion was first of all 
brought to us from France, a country which has in- 
fected all the nations of Europe with its levity. I speak 
not this in derogation of a whole people, having more ' 
than once found fault with those general reflections 
which strike at kingdoms or commonwealths in the 
gross — a piece of cruelty, which an ingenious writer 
of our own compares to that of Caligula who wished 
that the Roman people had all but one neck, that 
he might behead them at a blow« I shall therefore 
only remark, that as liveliness and assurance are in 
a peculi&r manner the qualifications of the French 
nation, the same habits aud customs will not give 
the same olfcnce to that people which they produce 
nmong those of our own country. Modesty is our 
distinguishing character, as vivacity is theirs : and 
when this our national virtue appears in that female 
beauty for which our British Ia!dies arc celebrated 
above all others in the universe, it makes up the 
most amiable object that the eye of man can possibly 
behold* * C« 
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•yeno poUtce vulgi 



^uemlihet occidunt populariter, 

JUY. Sot. iU. 36. 

With thumbs bent back, they popularly kilL 

PUYDEN. 

BET?ro a person of insatiable cariosity, I could not 
forbear going on Wednesday last to a pjace of no 
small renown for the gallantry of the lower order of 
Britons, to the Bear-garden, at Hockley in the Hole ; 
where (as a whitish brown paper, put into my hand 
in the street, informed me) there was to be a trial of 
skill exhibited between two masters of the noble 
science of defence, at two of the clock precisely. 
I was not a little charmed with the solemnity of the' 
challenge, which ran thus : 

' I James Miller, Serjeant, (lately come from the 
frontier of Portugal) master of the noble science of 
defence, hearing in most places where I have been 
of the great fame of Timothy Buck, of London, 
master of the said science, do invite him to meet me 
and exercise at the several weapons following, tIz. 
' Back sword. Single falchion, 

' Sword and dagger, Case of falchions, 
^ Sword and buckler. Quarter staff.' 
If the generous ardour in James Miller to dispute 
the reputation of Timothy Buck had something re- 
sembling the old heroes of romance, Timothy Buck 
returned answer in the same paper with the like 
spir'ity adding a Utile \\\d\^ua.tlou at being challenged, 
and seeming to cowde^cctkCi lo ^^V ^^\si^ ^^^^\^ 
not in regard to MVWet \i\m%^\i^ Xi^sWw \>oa.v^w^^ 
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ame went about, he had fought Parkes of Coventry. 
The acceptance of the combat ran in these words : 

^ I Timothy Buck, of Clare.market, master of 
he noble science of defence, hearing he did fight 
if r. Parkes * of Coyentry, will not fail (God wilU 
(ig) to meet this fair inyiter at the time and place 
ppointed, desiring a clear stage and no favour. 

' Vivat Regina.' 

I shall not here look back on the spectacles of 
be Greeks and Romans of this kind, but must be. 
ieve this custom took its rise from the ages of 
Loight-errantry ; from those who loved one woman 

well, that they hated all men and women else ^ 
rem those who would fight yon, whether you were 
»r not of their mind ; from those who demanded tho 
ombat of their contemporaries, both for admiring^ 
heir mistress or discommending her. I cannot 
herefore but lament, that the terrible part of the 
ncient Rght is preserved, when the amorous side 
f it is forgotten. We have retained the barbarity, 
(Ut lost the gallantry of the old combatants. I could 
Irish, methinks, these gentlemen had consulted me 

1 the promulgation of the conflict. I was obliged 
\j a fair young maid, whom I understood to be 

* On » large tomb m the great church-yard of Coventry is tha 
allowing inscription : 

« To the memory of Mr. John Sparkes, a native of this city: 
e was a man of a mild disposition, a gladiator by profession, who, 
fterrhaving fought 350 battles in the principal parts of Europe 
rith honour and applause, at lep^ quitted the stage, sheathed 
is sword, and with Christian resignation, submitted to grand 
ictor in the 5 ad year of his age. 

* Jnno sdluth bumtmit Z733.* 

His friend, serjeant Miller, here mentioned, a man of vast 
:hletic accomplishments, was ndvanced afterwards to the rank of 
capuun in the British anny,anddidnota\)kiRiiGr<nQ.t^iSL^^{^aa&. 
Jer the duke of Cumbcrlaad in 17 45. 
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called Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the keeper of 
the garden, v/ith a glass of water; who I imagined 
might hare been for form's sake,- the general reprc- 
sentatiye of the lady fought for, and from her beautj 
the proper Amaryllis on these occasions. It would 
have run better in the challenge, ^ I James Miller, 
Serjeant, who have trayelled parts abrpad, and came 
last from the frontier of Portngal, for the lore of 
Elizabeth Preston, do assert that the said Elizabeth 
h the faircHt of wijmen.' Then the answer ; ' I 
Timothy Uiick, who have staid in Great Britain 
during all the war in foreign parts, for the sake of 
Susannah Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preston isso 
fair as the said Susannah Page. Lrt Susannah Pag« 
Ijok on, and I desire of James Miller no favour.' 

This would ^ive the battle quite another turn; 
and a proper station for the ladies, whose com- 
plexion was disputed by the sword, would animate 
tlic disputants with a more gallant inccntiYe than 
the expectation of money from the spectators; 
though 1 would not have that neglected, but thrown 
to that fair one whose lover was approved by the 
donor. 

Yet, considering the lliinp: wants such amend* 
rients, it was carried with great order. Jamei 
JMiller ca:nc on first, preceded by two disabled 
drummers, to show, 1 suppose, that the prospect of 
maimed bodies did not in the least deter him. There 
ascended with th^^ daiing Miller a gentleman, ^hose 
name 1 could not learn, with a dogged air, as un- 
satisfied that he Avas not principal. This son of 
anger lowered at the whole assembly, and, weighing 
himself as he marched round from side to side, with 
a stiff knee and shoulder, he gave intimations of the 
purpose he smothered till he Faw the issue of the 
encounter. MiWer \\ai\ a,\AwQ'.\'\VihQ\\ tied round tiie 
sword arm: 'vvhicYi otw^wwwX. \ c^^^TA\ft\i^'^\ 
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of that custom of weariag a mistress's 

on such occasions of old. 
er is a man of six foot eight inches height, of 
but bold aspect, well fashioned, and ready of 
)s ; and such readiness as spoke his ease in 
'as obtained from a habit of motion in mili. 
cercise. 

expectation of the spectators was now almost 
leight ; and the crowd pressing in. several 
jersons thought they were placed ratluT ac- 
; to their fortune than their merit, iTnd took 
leir heads to prefer themselres from the open 
r pit to the galleries. The dispute between 
and property brought many to the groiind, 
sed others in proportion to the highest seats 
is, for the space of ten minutes, till Timothy 
came on, and the whole assembly, giving up 
sputes, turned their eyes upon the champions* 
: was that every man's affection turned to 

the other irresistibly. A judicious gentle- 
ar me said, * 1 could, methinks, be Miller's 

but I had rather have Buck for mine.' Miller 

audacious look, tliat took the eye; Buck, a 

composure, that engaged the judgment. 

came on in a plain coat, and kept all his air 

instant of engaging ; at which time he un« 
to his shirt, his arm adorned with a bandage 
*ibbon. No one dan describe the sudden con- 

the whole assembly ; the most tumultuous 
n nature was as still and as much engaged as if 
r liyes depended on the first blow. The com- 

met in the middle of the stage, and shaking 

as removing all malice, they retired with 
J race to the extremities of it; from whence 
mediately faced about, and approached each 
Miller with a heart full of tesoVxjAAOW^ \^>\0<k. 
vatchful untroubled counten^oice , Y^^^O*^'^^^ 
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garding principally his own defence, Miller chiefly 
thoughtful of annoying his opponent. It is not easy 
to describe the many escapes and imperceptible de- 
fences between two men of quick eyes and ready 
limbs ; but Miller's heat laid him open to tlie rebuke 
of the calm Buck, by a large cut on the'forehead. 
Much effusion of blood covennl his eyes in a mo« 
ment, and the huzzas of the crowd undoubtedly 
quickened the anguish. The assembly was diyided 
into parties upon their different ways of fighting; 
while a poor nymph in one of the galleries appt* 
rently suflcred for Miller, and burst into a flood of 
tears. As soon as his wound was wrapped up, he 
came on again with a little rage, which still dinbkd 
him further. But what braye man can be wounded 
into more patience and caution ? The next was a 
warm ea£rer onset, which ended in a decisire stroke 
on the left leg of Miller. The lady in the gallery, 
during this second strife, cohered her face, and fur 
my part, I could not keep my thoughts from being 
mostly employed on the consideration of her on* 
happy circumstance that moment, hearing the clash 
of swords, and apprehending life or victory con- 
corned her lover in every blow, but not daring to sa« 
tisfy herself on whom they fell. The wound was ex- 
posed to the view of all who could delight in it, and 
sewed up on the stage. The surly second of Miller 
declare<l at this time, that he would that day fort- 
night fi^ht Mr. Buck at the same weapons, declaring 
himself the master of the renowned Gorman ; bnt 
Buck denied him the honour of that courageous dis. 
ciple, and, asserrinir that he himself had taught that 
champion, accepted the challenge. 

There is something in nature very unaccountable 
on sucii occasions, when we see the people take a 
certain pa'iufuV gTaV\^caV\o\\ \\\ \i'tV^\^\xv^\5\Rsc.ca* 
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lelight ? or is it a pleasure which is taken in tho 
sxercisc of pity ? It was, methought, pretty re- 
narkable that the business of the day bcin^ a trial 
>f skill, the popularity did not run so high as ont 
would have expected on the side of Buck. Is it 
that people's passions hare their rise in self-love, 
and thought themselves (in spite of all the courage 
they had) liable to the fate of Miller, but could not 
■o easily think themselves qualified like Buck ? 

Tally speaks of this custom with less horror than 
one would expect, though he confesses it was much 
fbused in his time, and seems directly to approve 
of it under its first regulations, when criminals only 
fought before the people, * Cruclele giadiatorum 
sp€ctaculutn et inhumanum nonnulUs videri solet, et 
kaud scio annon ita sit ut nunc fit ; citm verb sontes 
ferrQ depugfiabantf auribua fortasse multUt oculisgui* 
dem nuUo, poterat esse fortior contra doloremet mortem 
disciplina,' ^ The shows of gladiators may be thought 
barbarous and inhuman, and I know not but it is so 
as now practised ; but in those times when only cri. 
minals were combatants, the car perhaps might re- 
ceive many better instructions, but it is impossible 
that any thing which affects our eyes should fortify 
pp so w^U against pain and death.* 
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Tune tmpu/i) bac facias ? Tune bic bomlnei adoUscentuUt^ 
JmperiUs rerum^ eductos libere, infrcudem i/licis ? 
SoUieitantio et polUcitando eorum animcs Uctat f 
Ac meretrmos amoves nuptiis conghUinos f 

TER. And. Act. t. 8c. 4. 

Shall you escape with impunity ; you who lay snares for youi^ 
men of a liberal education, hut unacquainted iwith the worlo, 
and by force of importunity and promises, draw them into 
marry harlots \ 

The other day passed by mc in her cliariot a lady 
:with that pale and wau coinple^kioii which we 
sometimes see in young people who arc fallen into 
sorrow, and private anxiety of mind, which antedate 
age and sickness. It is not three years ago since 
she was gay, airy, and a little towards libertine in 
her carriage : but, methought, I easily forgaye her 
that little insolence, which she so scYcrely pays for 
in her present condition. Flavilla, of whom I am 
speaking, is married to a sullen fool with wealth. 
Her beauty and merit are lost upon the doit, who J9 
insensible of perfection in any thing. Their houn 
together are either painful or insipid. The minutes 
she has to herself in his absence are not sufhcient to 
give vent at her eyes, to the grief and torment of 
his last conversation. This poor creature was sacri- 
£ced (with a temper which, under the cultivation of 
a man of sense, would have made the most agree- 
able companion) into the arms of this loathsome yoke- 
fellow by Sempronia. Scmpronia is a good lady, 
who supports herself in an affluent condition, by 
contracting friendship v.'\Wv tvcXv^viXjLW^ ^vdows, and 
ja9A!i!i& of plentiful f otIwi^^ ^^X. V!si^ v«*\jl ^^s^^^^^^ 
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ad bestowing her friends npon worthless indigent 
sllows;' on the other side, she ensnares inconsi. 
erate and rash youths of great estates into the arms 
»f Yicious women. For this purpose, she is accom. 
>Ushed in all the arts which can make her accept. 
Lble at impertinent visits ; she knows all that passes 
a every quarter, and is well acquainted with all 
:he fayou rite servants, busy-bodies, dependents, and 
30or relations, of all persons of condition in the 
i¥hole town. At the price of a good sum of money, 
Sempronia, by the instigation of Flavilla's mother, 
brought about the match for the daughter ; and the 
reputation of this, which is apparently, in point of 
fortune, more than Flavilla could expect, has gained 
her the visits and frequent attendance of the crowd 
of mothers, who had rather see their children mi-* 
terable in great wealth, than the happiest of the race 
of mankiad in a less conspicuous state of life. When 
Sempronia is so well acquainted with a woman's 
temper and circumstances, that she believes mar. 
riage should be acceptable to her, and advantageous 
to' the man who shall get her, her next step is to 
look out for some one, whose condition has some 
secret wound in it, and wants a sum, yet, in the 
eye of the world, not unsuitable to her. If such is 
not easily had, she immediately adorns a worthless 
fellow with what estate she thinks convenient, and 
adds as great a share of good humour and sobriety as 
is requisite. After this is settled, no importunities, 
arts, and devicesi are omitted, to hasten the lady to 
her happiness. In the general, indeed, she is a 
person of so strict justice, that she marries a poor 
gallant to a rich wench, and a moneyless girl to a 
man of fortune. But then she has no manner of 
cotDScience in the disparity, when she has a mind to 
impose a poor rogue for one of uiv cs.^^^\ ^^\v^s» 
no remorse in adding to it) tiiOkiYvf^ V^ 'i^XvXfcx^V^-i '^V 
rctt. TJX. z 
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noraDt, and nnfashioned ; but makes these hnper. 
fections arguments of the truth of his wealth ; and 
'Will, on such an occasion, with a very grave face, 
charge the people of condition with negligence in 
the education of their children. Exception being 
made t'other day against an ignorant booby of 
her own clothing, whom she was putting off for a 
rich heir : ' Madam,' said she, ' you know there 
is no making of children, who know they haTe 
estates, attend their books.' 

Sem])roiiia, by these arts, is loaded with presents, 
importuned for her acquaintance, and admired by 
those who do not know the first taste of life, as a 
woman of exemplary good breeding. But sure to 
murder and rob arc less iniquities, than to raise profit 
by abuses as irreparable as taking away life ; bat 
liiore grie?ous, as making it lastingly unhappy. To 
Tob a lady at play of half her fortune, is not so ill 
as giving the whole and herself to an unworthy 
husband. But Sempronia can administer consola- 
tion to an unhappy fair at home, by leading her to 
an agreeable gallant elsewhere. She then can 
preach the general condition of all the married 
world, and tell an unexperienced young woman the 
methods of softening her affliction, and laugh at her 
simplicity and want of knowledge, with an ^ Oh! 
my dear, you will know better.' 

The wickedness of Sempronia, one would thinf:, 
should be superlative: but 1 cannot but esteem that 
of some parents equal to it : 1 mean such as sacrifice 
the (greatest endowments and qualifications to base 
barrains. A parent who forces a child of a liberal 
and ingi^nious * spirit into the arms of a clown or a 
blockhead, obliges her to a crime too odious for a 
Jjamc. It is ia a degree the unnatural conjuuctiop 
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of rational and brutal beings. Yet wbatis there so 
common, as the bestowing an accomplished woman 
with such a disparity ? And 1 could name crowds 
who lead miserable lives for want of knowledge in 
their parents, of this maxim, that good sense and 
good nature always go together. That whici> is at- 
tributed to fools, and called good nature, is only an 
inability of obserying what is faulty, which turns, in 
marriage, into a suspicion of every thing as such, 
from a consciousness of that inability. 

« 

* Mtt. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM entirely of your opinion with rela- 
tion to the equestrian females, who aflect both tlie 
masculine and feminine air at the same time; and 
cannot forbear making a presentment against an- 
other order of them, who grow, very numorous and 
powerful ; and since our language is not very ca- 
pable of good compound words, I jnust b.^ con- 
tented to call them only " the naked-shouldorod." 
These beauties are not contented to make lovers 
wherever they appeiar, but they must make rivals at 
the same time. Were you to see Gatty walk the 
Park at high mall, you would expect those who 
followed her and those who met her would imme- 
diately draw their swords for her. I hope, sir, you 
will provide for the future, that women may stick 
to their faces for doing any further mischief, and 
not allow any but direct traders in beauty to expose 
more than the fore part of the neck, unless you 
' please to allow this after-game to those who are 
' Tcry defective in the charms of the countenance. 
• I can say, to my sorrow, the present practice i< 
•Tcry unfair, when to look back is death^ and it 
may be said of our beauties, as a great poet did of 
bullets^ 

*' They kill and wound, Uke ParthiMi*, %%\!t^tH ^n'"" * 

Z 2 
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^ I submit this to your animadTersion ; and ani^ 
for the little while I hare left. 

Your humble servant, 

The languishing 

PHILANTHUS. 

^ p. S- Suppose you mended my letter, and made 
a simile about the " porcupine;'* but I submit that 
also.' T. 
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'Antmum rege^ qui, nisi par et. 



Jm^erat H0». l. Ep. ii. (fk 



•Curb thy soul. 



And c\ie€k thy rage, which must be rurd or rule. 

CREECH. 

It is a very common expression, that such a one is 
very good natured, but very passionate. The ex- 
pression, iuideed, is very good-natured, to allow 
passionate people so much quarter: but I thinks 
passionate man deserves the least indulgence ima. 
ginable. It is said, it is soon over; that is, all tbc 
mischief he does is quickly dispatched, which, 1 
think, is no great recommendation to favour. I 
have known one of those good natured passionate 
men say in a mixed company, even to his own wife 
or child, such things as the most inveterate enemy 
of his family would not have spoken, even in ima- 
gination. It is certain that quick sensibility is in. 
separable from a ready understanding; but why 
should not that good v\wde\?»Va»AA\i% <:aAl to itself all 
its force on sucYi occasvwv^, Xa \si^\ft\ ^^v. %^\^S5». 
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inclination to anger? One of the greatest sonls now 
in the world* is the most subject by niiture to 
anger, and yet so famous for a conquest of himself 
this way, that he is the known example when you 
talk of temper and command of a man^s self. 
To contain the spirit of anger, is the worthiest dis- 
cipline we can put ourselves to. When a man has 
made any progress this way, a frivolous fellow in a 
passion is to him as contemptible as a fro ward child. 
It ought to be the study of every man, for his own 
quiet and peace. When he stands combustible and 
ready to flame upon every thing that touches him, 
life is as uneasy to himself as it is to all about him. 
Syncropius leads, of all men livings the most ridi- 
culous life; he is ever offending, and bogging 
pardon. If his man enters the room without what 
he was sent for — 'That blockhead,' begins he — 
* Gentlemen, I ask your pardon, but servants now- 
a-da}'s'— . The wrong plates are IJKI, they are 
thrown into the middle of the room; his wife stands 
by in pain for him, w hich he sees in her face, and 
answers as if he had heard all she was thinking: — 
^ Why ? what the devil! Why don't you take cara 
to give orders in these things?' His friends sit dowa 
to a tasteless plenty of every thing, every minute 
expecting new insults from his impertinent passions. 
In a word to eat with, or visit Syncropius^.is no 
other than going to see him exercise his fa^iily^ 
exercise their patience, and his own anger. 

It i» monstrous that the bhamc and confusion ia 
whicli this good-natured angry man must needs 
behold his friends, while he thus lays about him^ 
does not give him so much rejection as to create aii 
amendment. This is the most scandalous disuse of 
re^oa imaginable; all the harmless part of lum iA 

♦ Lord S6incr%« 

z3 
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no more than that of a bull-d<^, tbey are tame no 
longer than they are not offended. One of these good- 
natured angrj men shall, in an instant, assemUt 
together so many allusions to secret circumstances, 
as are enough to dissoWe the peace of all the families 
and friends he is acquainted with, in a quarter of an 
hour, and yet the next moment be the best natured 
man in the world. If you would see passion in its 
purity, without mixture of reason, behold it repre- 
sented in a mad hero, drawn by a mad poet. Nat 
Lee makes his Alexander say thus : 

' Away! be^ne! and gire a whirlwind room. 

Or 1 wiU blow you up Tike dust ! Avaont! 

Madness but meanly represents my toil. 

Eternal discord ! 

Fury! revenge! disdain and indignation! 

Tear my swol'n breast, make way for fire and tempest 

My brain is burst, debate and reason quench'd; 

The storm, is up, and my hot bleeding heart 

Splits with the rack ; while passions like the wind. 

Rise up to heaven, and put out all the stars.* 

Every passionate fellow in town talks h^f the day 
with as little consistency, and threatens things af 
much out of his power. 

The next disagreeable person to the outrageous 
gentleman, is one of a much lower order of anger, 
and he is what we commonly call a peevish fellow. 
A peevish fellow is one who has some reason in 
himself for being out of humour, or has a naturd 
incapacity for delight, and therefore disturbs all 
who are happier than himself with pishes and 
pshaws, or other well-bred interjections, at everj 
thing that is said or done in his presence. There 
should be physic mixed in the food of all which 
these fellows eat \i\ ^oo^ cotk^iblw^j . This d^ree of 
anger passes^ forsooWv, ^ox ^ ^0\^"w^^ ^^^ \^x^^S5S!>K!fi^^ 
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that won't admit of being easily pleased; but non« 
above the character of wearing a peeTish man's 
livery ought to. bear with his ill manners. All 
things among men of sense and condition should 
pass the censure, and have the protection of ihrn 
eye of reason. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual 
humour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by 
any who do not wait upon him for bread. Next to 
the peevish fellow is the snarler. This gentleman 
deals mightily in what vie call the irony; and as 
those sort of people exert themselves most against 
those below them, you see their humour best in 
their talk to their servants. ' That is so like you ; 
You are a fine fellow ; Thou art the quickest head« 
piece;' and the like. One would think the hector, 
ing, the storming, the sullen, and all the different 
species and subordinations of the angry should be 
cured, by knowing they live only as |iirdoned men ; 
and how pitiful is the condition of being only suf* 
fered! But I am interrupted by the pleasantest 
scene of anger and the disappointment of it that I 
have ever known, which happened while I was yet 
writing, and I over.heard as 1 sat in the back-room 
at a French bookseller's. There came into the shop 
a very learned man with an erect solemn air ; and, 
though a person of great parts otherwise, slow in 
understanding any thing which makes against him- 
self. - The composure of the faulty man, and the 
whimsical perplexity of him that was justly angry, 
is perfectly new. After turning over many volumes, 
said the seller to the buyer, ' Sir, you know I have 
long asked you to send me back the first volume of 
French sermons I formerly lent you.' ' Sir,' said the 
chapman, ' I have often looked for it, but cannot 
find it; it is certainly lost, and I^won? wq\,\» ^\kSsasL 
IJcnt it, it is so many yean ago.* ^'1\sa\x^ vx^V^^^j^ 
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is the otJier rolume ; I'll send you home that, and 
please to pay for both.' ' My friend,' replied he, 
^ canst thou be so senseless as not to know that one 
Tolume is as imperfect in my library as in your 
•hop?' ' Yes, sir, but it is you have lost the first 
Tolume; and, to be short, I will be paid.' ^ Sir/ 
answered the chapman, ^ you are< a young man, 
your book is lost; and k'am by this little loss to 
bear much greater adversities, which you must ex« 
pect to meet with.' ^ Yes, 1*11 bear when I must, 
but I have not lost now, for I say you have it, and 
shall pay me.' ^ Friend, you grow warm; I tell 
you the book is lost; and I foresee, in the course 
e?en of a prosperous life, that you will meet afflic- 
tions to make you mad, if you cannot bear this 
trifle.' ' Sir, there is, in this case, no need of bear- 
ing, for you have the book.' ' I say, sir, I have not 
the book; but your passion will not let you hear 
enough to baElliformed that I have it not. Learn 
resignation of yourself to the distresses of this life: 
nay, do not fret and fume; it is my duty to tcU 
you, that you are ef an impatient spirit, and an 
impatient spirit is never without woe.' ' Was ever 
any thing like this?' ' Yes, sir, there have been 
many things like this: the loss is but a tritie; but 
your temper is wanton, and incapable of the least 
pain; therefore let me advise you, be patient; the 
book is lost, but do not you for that reason lose 
yourself.' T*. 

• By Steele. Sec N° 324, adfnem. 

This scene passed in the shop of Mr. Vaillant, now of Mr. 
Janies Payne, in the Strand ; and the subject of it was (for it is 
Still in remembrance) a Volume of Massillon's Sermons. 
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Hi narrata ftrunt alio : mensuraqutficti 
Crestit i tt audit is aliquid novus adjtfit aucior, 

'OVID. Ileum, xii. S7. 

Some tell what they have heard, or tales devise ; 
' Each fiction still improved with added lies. 

Oyid describes the palace of Fame as situated in 
the yery centre of the universe, and perforated with 
so many windows as gave her the sight of every 
thing that was done in the heavens, in the earth, and 
In the sea. The structure of it was contrived in so 
admirable a manner, that it echoed every word which 
uras spoken in the whole compass of nature ; so that 
the palace, says the poet, was alw^g| filled with a 
confused hubbub of low, dying sounds, the voices be- 
ing almost spent and worn out before they arrived at 
this general rendezvous of speeches and whispers. 

I consider courts with the same regard to the go- 
vernments which they superintend, as Ovid's palace 
of Fame with regard to the universe. The eyes of 
a watchful minister run through the whole people^ 
There is scarce a murmur or complaint that does not 
reach his ears. They have news-gatherers and in. 
telligencers distributed into their several walks and 
qnarters, who bring in their respective quotas, and 
make them acquainted with the discourse and con. 
versation of the whole kingdom or commonwealth 
nrhere they are employed. The wisest of kings, 
alluding to these invisible and unsuspected spies, 
vrho are planted by kings and rulers over their fel. 
low-citizens, as well as to those voVvmVaSc^ VsvlowsskWWb 
tluU are buzzing about ike ear» oi a ^teal laask^ ^xk^ 
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making their court by such secret methods of intelli- 
gence, has given us a very prudent caution*: ^ Curse 
not the king, no not in thy thought, and curse not 
the rich in thy bod-chamber; for a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings 
shall tell the matter.' 

As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to make use 
of other people's eyes, they should take particular 
G&re to do it in such a manner, that it may not bear 
too hard on the person whose life and conrcrsatioo 
are inquired into. A man who is capable of so in. 
famous a calling as that of a spy, is* not very much to 
be relied upon. He can have no great ties of honour, | 
or checks of conscience, to restrain him in those co- 
Tert evidences, where the person accused hits no op- 
portunity of vindicating himself. He will be more 
industrious to carry that which is grateful than that 
which is true. There will be no occasion for him 
if he does n^ hear and see things worth discovery; 
so that he naturally inflames every word and circum- 
stance, aggravates what is faulty, perverts what is 
good, and misrepresents what is indiiferent. Nor is 
it to be doubted but that such ignominious wretches 
let their private passions into these their clandestine 
informations, and often wreak their particular spite 
and malice against the person whom they are set to 
watch. It is a pleasant scene enough, w hich an Ita- 
lian author describes between a spy and a cardinal 
who employed him. The cardinal is represented 
as minuting down every thing that is told him. The 
spy begins with a low voice, ^ Such an one, the ad- 
vocate, whispered (o one of his friends, within mj 
hearing, that your eminence was a very great pol- 
troon;' and, after having given bis patron time 
enough to take it down, adds, that another called 
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him a mercenary rascal in a pubJic conversation. 
The cardinal replies, ' Very well/ and bids him go 
on. The spy proceeds and loads him with reports 
of the same nature, till the cardinal rises in great 
wrath, calls him an impudent scoundrel, and kicks 
him out of the room. 

It is observed of great and heroic minds, that 
they have not only shown a particular disregard to 
those unmerited reproaches which have been cast 
upon them, but have been altogether free from that 
impertinent curiosity of inquiring after them, or the 
poor revenge of resenting them. The histories of 
Alexander and Csesar are full of this kind of instances. 
Vulgar souls are of a quite contrary character. Dio- 
nysius, the tyrant of Sicily, had a dungeon which 
was a very curious piece of architecture; and of 
which, as I am informed, there are still to be 
seen some remains in that island. It was called 
Dionysius's Ear, and built with- seve^yi little wind* 
ings and labyrinths, in the form of a real ear. 
The structure of it made it a kind of whispering 
place, but such a one as gathered the voice of him 
who spoke into a funnel which was placed at the 
Tery top of it. The tyrant used to lodge all his state 
criminals, or those whom he supposed to be engaged 
together in any evil designs upon him, in this dun. 
geon. He had at the same time an apartment over 
it, where he used to apply himself to the funnel, and 
by that means overheard every thing that was 
whispered in the dungeon. I believe one may ven. 
ture to affirm, that a Caesar or an Alexander would 
have rather died by the treason than have used such 
disingenuous means for the detecting of it. 

A man who in ordinary life is very inquisitive 
after every thing which is spoken ill of him, passes 
Jiis time but ver/ indifferently. He \& "^wxsAs^Xs^ 
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power of eyeiy insignificant enemj to disquiet him. 
Nay, he will suffer from what has been said of him, 
when it is forgotten by those who said or heard it 
For this reason I could never bear one of those offi- 
cious friends, that would be telling every malicious 
report, every idle censure, that passed upon me. 
The tongue of man is so petulant, and his thoughts 
so variable, that one should not lay too great a stress 
upon any present speeches and opinions. Praise and 
obloquy proceed very frequently out of the same 
mouth upon the same person, and upon the same 
occasion. A generous enemy will sometimes he. 
stow commendations, as the dearest friend cannot 
sometimes refrain from speaking ill. The man who 
is indifferent in either of these respects, gives his 
opinion at random, and praises or disapproves as he 
finds himself in humour. 

I shall conclude this essay with part of a character, 
which is finely drawn by the earl of Clarendon, in 
the first book of his History, which gives us the 
lively picture of a great man teasing himself with 
an absurd curiosity. 
- ' He had not that application and submission, and 
reverence for the queen, as might have been ex- 
pected from his wisdom and breeding; and often 
crossed her pretences and desires with more rude- 
ness than was natural to him. Yet he was imperti- 
nently solicitous to know what her majesty said of 
him in private, and what resentments she had to- 
wards him. And when by some confidents, who 
had their ends upon him from those offices, he was 
informed of some bitter expressions falling from her 
majesty, he was so exceedingly afflicted and tor- 
mented with the sense of it, that sometimes by pas- 
sionate complaints and representations to the king» 
sometimes by more dw^\i\s\ 9l^^\^s«*^ ^3x^«iL^^Q«tult« 
tions with the quwa Va \j«s^^^va^\^A iB^^i\:^iK&x 
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he freqaently exposed himself, and left his condi* 
tion worse than it was before^ and the eclaircisse- 
ment commonly ended in the discovery of the p«r. 
sons from which he had received his most secret in* 
teilig^Kce.' C* 
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, |7v«r« if rede twcU^ dhcede ^triiisi 

H0R« fl. Ep. \u f IS. 

Learn to live virell, or fairly make your will. 

POPE. 

I HATE already given my reader an account of a set 
pf merry fellows who are passing their summer to. 
gether in the country, being provided of a great 
hoiise, where there is not only a convenient apart, 
laent for every particular person, but a large infir« 
inary for the reception of such of them as are any 
way indisposed or out of humour. Having lately 
feceiTed a letter from the secretary 6f the society, 
l>y order of the whole fraternity, which acquaints 
pie with their behaviour during ih^ last week, I shall 
liere make a present of it to the public. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ We arc glad to find that yon approve 
die establishment which we have here made for the 
retrieving of good manners and agreeable conversa. 
tion, and shall use our best en^aTOurs so to improve 
^nrseWes in this our summer retirement, that we 
may next winter serve as patterns to the town. But 
to the end that this our instituttoiLm9k.^\)i^ XL^Va^ 
fulrdntageoui to tie public tbaii to o>vtv3^^^«> ''^^ 
roi^ XJI0 4j^ 
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shall communicate to you one week of onr proceed- 
ings, desiring you at the same time, if you see anj 
thing faulty in them, to farour us with your admo. 
nitions: for you must know, sir, that it has been 
proposed amongst us to choose you for ourTisilor; 
to which I must further add, that one of the coUegt 
having declared last week he did not like the Spec- 
tator of the day, and not being able to assign anj 
just reasons for such dislike, he was sent to the io* 
firmary nemine contradkentc. 

'On Monday the assembly was in very good hn. 
mour having received some recruits. of French, claret 
that morning; when unluckily, towards the middle 
of the dinner, one of the company swore at his ser- 
vant in a very rough manner for having put too 
much water in his wine. Upon which the prcsi. 
dent of the day, who is always the mouth of the 
company, after having convinced him of theimper. 
tincnce of his passion, and the insult he had made 
■upon the company, ordered his man to take him 
from the table, and convey him to the infirmary. 
There was bjit one more sent away that day ; thii 
was a gentleman, who is reckoned by some persons 
one of (he greatest wits, and by others one of the 
greatest boobies, aboiit town. This you will say ii 
a strange character ; but wha't makes it stranger yet, 
is a very true one, for he is perpetually the reverse 
of himself, being always merry or dull to excess. 
We brought iiim hither to divert us, which he did 
very well upon the road, having lavished away as 
much wit and laughter upon the hackney- coachman 
as might have served during his whole stay here, 
had it been duly managed. He had been lumpish 
for two or three days, but was so far connived at, ii 
hopes of recovery, that we dispatched one of the 
briskest fellows amoiv^ li^v^ \i\Q^c^wi^ Wo the 
iniirraary for havvw^ to\4. \i\sii%X \siX^^ >a& ^^s^ \i5^. 
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■merry. But owr president observing that he indulged 
•himself in this long fit of stupidity, and construing 
it as a contempt of the college, orderi'd him to retire 
into the place prepared for such companions. He 
•was no sooner got into it, but his wit and mirth re« • 
turned upon him in so violent a manner, that he 
shook the whole infirmary with the noise of it, and 
had so good an cfiect upon the rest of the patients^ 
that he brought them all out to dinner with him the 
next day. 

' On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but 
one of the company complained that his head ached; 
upon which another asked him, in an insolent man- 
ner, what he did there then ? This insensibly grew 
into some warm words ; so that the president, in 
order to keep the peace, gave directions to take 
I hem both from the table, and lodge them in the in- 
firmary. Not long after, another of the company 
telling us he knew, by a pain in his shoulder, that 
.we should have some rain, the president ordered 
liim to be removed, and placed as a weather glass in 
the apartment above mentioned. 

* On Wednesday a gentleman, having received a 
letter written in a woman's hand, and changing co- 
lour twice or thrice as he read it, desired leav6 to 
retire into the infirmary. The president consented, 
but denied him the use of pen, ink, and paper, till 
such time as he had slept upon it. One of the com- 
pany being seated at the lower end of the table, and 
discovering his secret discontent, by finding fault 
with every dish that was serycd up, and refusing to 
]augh at any thing that was said, the president told 
him, tliat he found he was in an uneasy seat, and 
desired him to accommodate himself better in the 
infirmary. After dinner, a very honest fellow . 
chanted to let a pun fall from Vum \ \vv& w£\^i;^«^« 
cried out^ <^To ^he infirmary v* «^^ ^^ ^\stfi^05a% 

A A.^ 
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pretending to be sick at it, as haring tiie same na- 
tural antipathy to a pun which some hare to a cat 
This produced a long debate. Upon the whole, the 
punster was acquittal, and his neighbour sent off. 

' On Thursday there was but one delinquent 
This was a gentleman of strong Yoice, but weak 
understanding. He had unluckily epgaged himself 
in a 'dispute with a man of excellent sense, but of a 
modest elocution. The man of heat repUei to erery 
answer of his antagonist with a louder note than or- 
dinary, and only raised his Toice when he should 
have enforced his argument. Finding himself at 
length driyen to an absurdity, he still reasoned m a 
more clamorous and confused manner ; and, to make 
the greater impression upon his hearers, concluded 
with a loud thump upon the table. The president 
immediately ordered him to be carried off, and 
dieted with water.gruel, till such time as he should 
be sufficiently weakened for conrersation. 

' On Friday there passed very little remarkable, 
saving only, that several petitions were read of the 
persons in custody, desiring to be released from 
their confinement, and vouching for one another's 
good behaviour for the future. 

' On Saturday we received many excuses froni 
persons who had found themselves in an unsociable 
temper, and had voluntarily shut themselves up. 
The infirmary was, indeed, never so full as on thU 
day, which I was at some loss to account for, till, 
upon my going abroad, I observed that it was aa 
easterly wind. The retirement of most of my 
friends has given me opportunity and Idsure oi 
writing you this letter, which I must not conclads 
without assuring you, that all the members of our 
college, as well those who are under confinement 
as those who are at liberty, are yonr very humUt 
servants, thtt\i||;\i nona moc^ than^ 
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Si frsctus ilUhatur orbh, 
Jmpavidum feritnt ruimt, 

HOR. 3. Od. iii. 7* 

Should the whole frame of nature round him break. 

In ruin and confusion hurl'd, 
He, unconcerned, would hear the mighty- crack. 

And stand secure amidst a falling^ world. 

ANON. 

Max, considered in himself, is a very helpless and 
a very wretched being. He is subject every mo- 
ment to the greatest calamities and misfortunes. He 
is beset with dangers on all sides ; and may become 
unhappy by numberless casualties, which he could 
not foresee, nor have prevented had he foreseen 
them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to sp 
many accidents, that we are under the care of One 
who directs contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capable of an- 
noying or offending us ; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need of, and is always ready to bestow 
It on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears 
to so infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm re- 
liance on him for the blessings and conveniences of 
' life, and an habitual trust in him for deliverance 
out of all such dangers and difficulties as may bc- 
fal us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition <i^ 
jh/hc/, bos not the same dark aw^ md^>SLOi\Q>Vi Vvi^'^ 

A A3 
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of h^i^an nature, ' as he -who considers himself ab. 
strai^tedly from this relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness .and imperfection^ he comforts himself 
with the contemplation of tiiose divine, attributes 
which are employed for his safety and his welfare. 
He finds his want of foresight made up by the Om. 
uiscience of Ilim who is his support. He is not 
•ensible of his own want of strength, when he knows 
that his helper is almighty. In short, the person 
who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being is pow- 
erful in His power, wise by His wisdom, happy bj 
His happiness. He reaps the benefit of every di. 
Tine attribute, and loses his own insufficiency in tlis 
fulness of infinite perfection. ^ 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are com* 
manded to put our trust in Him, who is thus able to 
relicTe and succour us ; the diTinc goodness having 
made such reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
should have been miserable had it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives which might be made use 
of to recommend this duty to us, I shall only take 
notice of those that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised, 
He will not fail those who put their trust in Him. 

But, without considering the supernatural bless, 
ing which accompanies this duty, we may observe, 
that it has a natural tendency to its own reward, or, 
in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things contributes very 
much to the getting clear of any affliction, or to the 
bearing it manfully. A person who believes he has 
his succour at hand, and that he acts in the sight of 
his friend, often exerts himself beyond his abilities, 
and docs wonders that are not to be matched by 
one who is not vumat^ Vv^ikvix^V^ otoatdenc^t of 
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success. I could produce instances from bistory, 
of generals, who, out of belief that they were under 
the protection of some invisible assistant, did not 
only encourage their soldiers to do their utmost, but 
have acted themselTes beyond what they would 
have done had they not been inspired by such a 
belief. I might in the same manner show how 
such a trusf in the assistance of an Almighty Being 
naturally produces patience, hope^ cheerfulness^ 
and all other dispositions of mind that alle?iate thost 
calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great com* 
fort to the mind of man in times of poverty and af- 
fliction, but most of all in the hour of death. When 
the soul is hovering in the last moments of its sepa. 
ration, when it is just entering on another state of 
existence, to converse with scenes, and objects, and 
companions that are altogether new, — ^what can 
support her under such tremblings of thought, such 
fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, but the cast- 
ing of all her cares upon Him who first gave her be« 
ing, who has conducted her through one stage of it, 
and will be always with her, to guide and comfort 
her in her progress through eternity ? 

David has^yery beautifully represented this steady 
reliance on God Almighty in his twenty*third psalm, 
"which is a kind of a pastoral hymn, and filled with 
those allusions which are usual in that kind of writ- 
4ng. As the poetry is very exquisite, I shall present 
Biy reader with the following translation of iti 



I. 

< The Lcird my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care : 
His presence ^hall my wants supply* 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My nooti'dsij walks he ahaU ^tteud^ 
Aad ^mj midiiight houn d(eUtii4« 
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II. 

' When in the sultry glebe I faints 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant; 
To fertile yales and dewy meads 
My weary, wand*ring steps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft, and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

III. 
* Thoueh in the paths of ddath 1 tread^ 
With gloomy horrors overspread. 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still 2 
Thy friendly crook shall eive me aid. 
And guiide me through the dreadfiil shads. 

IV. 

< Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderness shall smile 
With sudden greens and herbage crown'd. 
And streams shall murmur all around.* 

c. 
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Seribimus indodi dodique 

HOR.S.Ep, i. 117. 



-Those who cannot write, and those who can, 



All rhyme and scrawl, and scribble to a man. 

POPE. 

I DO not know whether I enough explained myself 

to the world, when I invited all men to be assistant 

to me in this my work of speculation ; for I hare not 

yvt acquainted my rc^iiiet^ \3i^aX., \i^^vi«.'9» the letters 

and raluabU huvta I \\a\ft ixQ^x^ ^osbw^ ^» ^assift v^^scv^)^ 
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from my correspondents, I hare by me sereral cu- 
rious and extraordinary papers sent with a design (as 
no one will doubt when they are published) that 
they may be printed entire, and without any alter, 
ation, by way of Spectator. I must acknowledge 
also, that I myself being the first projector of the 
paper, thought I had a right to make them my own, 
by dressing them in my own style, by leaving out 
wb:it would not appear like mine, and by adding 
whatever might be proper to adapt them to the cha- 
rac ter and genius of my paper, with which it was 
almost impossible these could ^actly correspond, it 
beiug certain that hardly two men think alike; and^ 
the refore, so many men so many Spectators. Besides, 
I must own my weakness for glory is such, that, if I 
consulted that only, I might be so far swayed by it, 
as almost to wish that no one could write a Specta- 
tor besides myself; nor can I deny but, upon the 
firsft perusal of those papers, I felt some secret incli. 
nations of ill-wiil towards the parsons who wrote 
them. This was the impression I had upon the first 
reaiding them ; but upon a late review (more for 
thf3 sake of entertainment than use), regarding them 
wiith another eye than I had done at first (for by 
converting them as well as I could to my own use^ 
I thought I had utterly disabled them from ever of. 
fending me again as Spectators), I found myself 
moved by a passion very different from that of envy ; 
ficnsibly touched with pity, the softest and most ge. 
Berous of all passions, when I reflected what a cruel 
disappointment the neglect of those papers must 
needs have been to the writers who impatiently 
longed to see them appear in- print, and who, no 
doubt triumphed to themselves in the hopes of havi 
ing a share with me in' the applause of the public; 
a pleasure so great, that none \S|ii.t lickQ^^ ^\kft>oaK^ 
experienced it can liate a kensa^ (A ^ ^b^^^ba^ T&as^^ 
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The dMb proposed for the picMit exercise of 
the adTcnturers to write Spectators, is Money ; on 
which subject all persons are desired to send in tkdr 
thoughts within ten days after the date hereof. 

T. 
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SffjUafam ex ocitlh quarimus tttvidi, 

UOR. 9. Od. xxiT. SI. 

Siiat(^''d from our sigKt, we eagerly pursue. 
And fondly would recal her to our view. 

CAMILLA * TO THE SPECTATOR. 



€ 



MR, s PKCTATOR, Venice, July lo, N.S. 

* I TAKE it extremely ill, that you do not 
reckon conspicuous persons of your nation arc 
within yc*\ir cognizance, though out of the domi- 
nions of Great Britain. I little thought, in the 
green yeairs of my life, that I should ever call it an 
happines!) to be out of dear England; but as I 
grew to woman, I found myself less acceptable ia 
proportion to the increase of my merit. Their ean 
in Italy are so differently formed from the make of 
yours in England, that 1 never come upon the stage, 
but a general satisfaction appears in erery coun- 
tenance of the whole people. When I dwell upon 
a note, I behold all the men accompanying me with 
heads inclining, and falling of their persons on ons 
side, as dying away with me. The women too do 
justice to my merit, and no ill-natured worthless crea- 

* Mrs. "Tofts, w\iO ^U^ti the ^"«\. ol C»%cKiS!^\a^<t«:s^av 
of thiit name. 
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til re cries, *^ The Tain thing," when I am rapt up in 
the performance of my part, and sensibly touched 
Avith the effect my Toice has upon all who hear me. I 
live here distinguished as one whom nature has been 
liberal to in a graceful person, and exalted mien, and 
heavenly voice. These particularities in this strange 
country are arguments for respect and generosity 
to her who is possessed of them. The Italians see 
a thousand beauties I am sensible I have no pretence 
to, and abundantly make up to me the injustice I 
received in my own country, of disallowing me 
what I really had. The humour of hissing, which 
you have among you, I do not know any thing of; 
and their applauses are uttered in sighs, and bearing 
a part at the cadences of voice with the persons 
who are performing. I am often put in mind of 
those complaisant lines of my own countryman % 
when he is calling all his faculties together to hear 
Arabella. , 

<< Let all be hushed, each softest motion cease. 

Be ev'ry loud tumultuous thought at peace ; 

And ev*r7 ruder gasp of breath 

Be calm, as in the arms of death : 

And thou, most fickle, most uneasy part^ 

Thou restless wanderer, my heart, 

Be still ; gently, ah ! gently leave. 

Thou busy, idle thing, to heave : 

Stir hot a pulse ; and let my blood. 

That turbulent, unruly flood. 

Be softly staid : 
Let me be aJl, but my attention, dead.** 

The whole city of Venice is as still when I am 
singing as this polite hearer was to Mrs. Hunt. But 
when they break that silence, did you know the 
pleasure I am in, when every man utters his ap« 

• Mr. Congrevt« 

VOL. XIU B B 
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plauses, by calling me aloud, ^^ The Dear Creatare! 
The Angel ! The Venus ! What attitudes she mofes 
with! — Hush, she sings again!" We haye oo 
boisterous wits who dare disturb an audience, and 
break the public peace merely to show they dare. 
Mr. Spectator, I write this to yon thus in haste, io 
tell you I am so yery much at ease here, that I 
know nothing but joy ; and I will not return j bot 
lea? e you in England to hiss all merit of your own 
growth off the stage. I know, sir, you were always 
my admirer, and therefore I am yours, 

CAMILLA. 

' P. S. I am ten times better dressed than erer 
I was in England.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* The project in yours of the 1 Ith instant, 
of furthering the correspondence and knowledge 
of that considerable part of mankind, the trad'ing 
world, cannot but be highly commendable. Good 
lectures to young traders may have very good 
effects on their conduct : but beware you propagate 
no false notions of trade : let none of your corre- 
spondents impose on the world by putting forth base 
methods in a good light, and glazing them over with 
improper terms. I would hafe no means of profit 
set for copies to others, but such as are laudable in 
themselves. Let not noise be called industry, nor 
impudence courage. Let not good fortune be im- 
posed on the world for good management, nor 
poyerty be called folly : impute not always bank- 
ruptcy to extravagance, nor an estate to foresight. 
Niggardliness is not good husbandry, nor genero- 
sity profusion. 

^ Honestus is a vre\\-iaeaL\\\Tv^QL\v^ Y^Av^^^ trader, 
bath substautial goodft^ axvOk. U^^;^ ^\^ >»& vs«^ 
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stock, husbands his money to the best adiantagey 
-without taking all the adyantages of the necessities 
of his workmen, or grinding the face of the poor. 
Fortunatus is stocked with ignorance, and conse. 
quently with self-opinion ; the quality of his goods 
cannot but be suitable to that of his judgment. 
Hones tus pleases discerning people, and keeps their 
custom by good usage ; makes modest profit by 
modest means, to th^ decent support of his family : 
-while Fortunatus, blusteriug always, pushes on^ pro- 
mising much and performing little; with obsequi- 
ousness offensiye to people of sense, strikes at all, 
catches much the greater part, and raises a consi^ 
derable fortune by imposition on others, to the dis* 
couragement and ruin of those who trade fair, uk 
the same way. 

^ I giTe here but loose hints, and beg yon to be 
Tery circumspect in the province you hare now un- 
dertaken: if you perform it successfully, it wiJl be 
a Tery great good ; for nothing is more wanting 
than that mechanic industry were set forth with the 
freedom and greatness of mind which ought always 
to accompany a man of a liberal education. 

Your humble seryant,^ - 

From my shop under R. C.^ 

the Royal-EzchaDge July 14 

* MR. SPECTATOR, July 14. I7I»- 

* Notwithstanding the repeated cen- 
sures that your spectatorial wisdom has passed upon 
people more remarkable for impudence than wit^ 
there are yet some remaining, who . pass with the 
giddy part of mankind for sufficient sharers of the 
latter, who have nothing but the former qualification 
to recommend them. Another timely animadversion 
is absolutely necessary : be pleased^ l\v«t%^w%.i wv^^ 
for »1J, to let these gentlemen ViiON* ^ xXs^X.^^^ *^ 
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Bcitiier mirth nor good hamoar in hooting a yonng 
fellow out of countenance ; nor that it will ever 
constitute a wit, to conclude a tart piece of buf. 
foonery with a '* What makes you blush ?" Pray 
please to inform them again, that to speak what 
they know is shocking, proceeds from ilUnature and 
sterility of brain ; especially when the subject will 
not admit of raillery, and their discourse has no pre* 
tension to satire but what is in their design to dis- 
oblige. I should be rcry ^ad too if yon would takt 
notice, that a daily repetition jof the same OTcr- 
bearing insolence is jet more insupportable, and a 
confirmation of yery extraordinary dulness. The 
sadden publication of this may hare an effect upon 
a notorious offender of this kind, whose reformation 
would redound yery much to ihe satisfaction and 
quiet of 

Your most humble serrant* 
T. F. B.» 
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Parturiunt monies 

HOB. Ara Po«t. ▼. ISf. 

The mountain labours*. 

It giTes me much despair in the design of reform- 
ing the world by my speculations, when I find thcrs 
always arise, from one generation to another, sue- 

• Former motto: 

^iddignum tanfferet tic pr^m'usor biatu* HOR. 

6reat erf and \m\c "vrooV il^^\a&yl vyovbub. 
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cessire cheats and bubbles, as naturally as beasts of 
prey, and those which are to be their food. There 
is hardly a man in the world one would think, so 
ignorant, as not to know that the ordinary quack* 
doctors, who publish their great abilities in iittlt 
brown billets, distributed to all that pass by, are to 
a man impostors and murderers ; yet such is th« 
credulity of the Tulgar, and the impudence of those 
professors, that the affair still goes on, and new 
promises, of what was noyer done before, are madt 
eyery day. What aggravates the jest is, that even 
this promise has been made as long as tbe memory 
of man can trace it, yet nothing performed, aiid yet * 
still prevails. As 1 was passing along to-day, a 
paper given into my hand by a fellow without ~a 
nose, tells us as follows what good news is come to 
town, to wit, that there is now a certain cure for 
the French disease^ by a gentleman just come from 
his travels. — 

^ In Russel.court, over-against the Cannon-ball, 
at the Surgeons'-arms in Drury-lane, is lately come 
from his travels, a surgeon who hath practised sur* 
gory and physic both by sea and land, these twenty, 
four years. He (by the blessing) cures the yellow 
jaundice, green-sickness, scurvy, dropsy, surfeits, 
long sea-voyages, campaigns, and women^'s miscar- 
riages, lying-in, &c. as some people that has been 
lame these thirty years can testify ; in short, he 
cureth all diseases incident to men, women, or 
children*' 

If a man could be so indolent as to look upon 

this havoc of the human species, which is made by 

Tice and ignorance, it would be a good ridiculoatf 

work to comment upon the declaration ^ tSx>& ^^« 

.€ompUiihed .trareUer. Tl^i^ \& ^Q\ai&^\^ .ia:»aft'«^ 
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coantiblj tdd«g anoog the TiilgMP is Aom wlw 
come from a great way off. Ignorant people ol 
quality, at many there are d sach^ doat excetfnTely 
this way ; many instances of which esrery man witt 
snggest to himself, without my ennmeration of 
them. Tlieignorants of lower onier,^ who cannot^ 
like the upper ones, be profuse of their noney to 
those recommended by coming from a dintancei ait 
no less complaisant than the others, for thej Tentars 
their Iitcs from the same admiration. 

< The doctor is lately come from his trards,* 
and has ^ practised both by sea and land,' and then* 
fore cures ^ the green.sickness, long sea-royageSy 
campaigns, and lyiogs-in.' Both by sea and luidl 
— I wiUnot answer for the. distempers called set. 
Toyaget and campaigns ; but I dare say those of 
green-sicknets and lying-in might be as wdl ttkea 
care of if the doctor staid ashore. But the art of 
managing mankind is only to make them stare a 
little, to keep up theit astonishment, to let nothing 
be familiar to them, bat eTer hare something in 
their sleeve, in which they must think you are 
deeper than they are. There is an ingenious fellow, 
a barber of my acquaintance, who, besides his 
broken fiddle and a dried sea-monster, has a twine- 
cord, strained with two nails at each end, over 
his window, and the words ' rainy, dry, wet,' and 
so forth, written to denote the weather, according 
to the rising or falling of he cord. We Tery great 
scholars arc not apt to wonder at this : but I oIk 
served a very honest, fellow, a chance customer, 
who sat in the chair before me to be shaved, fix his 
eye upon this miraculous performance during ^ 
operation upon his chin and face. When those and 
his head also were cleared of all incumbrances and 
excrescences, Vie \ooW^ «iX. ^^ ^V^ tA&aa at the 
&ldle, still jrubbU^ i». \wa ^^Owto^vx^ «uaiv!8% 
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his eye again at the twine,, and the words writ on 
each side ; then altered his mind as to farthings, 
and gave my friend a siWer sixpence. The busi. 
ness, as I said, is to keep up the amazement ; and, 
if my friend had had only the skeleton and kit, he 
must have been contented with a less pa3rment. 
Bat the doctor we were talking of adds to his long 
voyages the testimony of some people ' that h(u 
been thirty years lame.' When I received my' 
paper, a sagacious fellow took one at the same 
time, and read till he came to the thirty years' con- 
finement of his friends, and went oflf very well con« 
Tinced of the doctor's sufficiency. You have many 
of those prodigious persons, who bare had some 
extraordinary accident at their birth, or a great db. 
aster in some part of their lives. Any thing, how* 
ever foreign from the business the people want of 
you, will convince them of your ability in (hat you 
profess. There is a doctor in Mouse-alley, near 
Wapping, who sets up for curing cataracts, upon 
the credit of having, as his bill sets forth, lost an 
eye in the emperor's service. His patients come id 
upon this, and he shows his muster-roU, which con^ 
firms that he was in his imperial majesty's troops ; 
and he puts out their eyes with great success. Who 
would believe that a man should be a doctor for the 
cure of bursten children, by declaring that his father 
and grandfather were both bursten ? But Charles 
Ingestion, next door to the Harp, in Barbican, has 
made a pretty penny by that asseveration. The 
generality go upon their first conception, and think 
no further ; all the rest is granted. They take it^ 
that there is something uncommon in you, and give 
you credit for the rest. You may be sure it is upon 
that I go, when sometimes, let it be to the purpose 
or not, I keep a Latin sentence vft m^ ^\W!A.\ ^sAV 
wiuuot a little pleased, ^liea \ q\««i:^^ w>a A 
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say readers say,' casting his eye upon my twentieth 
paper, ^ More Latin still ? What a prodigious scho- 
lar is this man !* But as I have taken much liberty 
with this learned doctor, I must make up all I hafe 
said by repeating what he seems to be in earnest io, 
and honestly promises to those who will not receire 
him as a great man — to wit, that from eight to 
twelve, and from two to six, he attends, for the good 
of the public, to bleed for three pence.' 

T. 
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7anii n§n es, ais, Sapis^ Luperct, 

MART. Epig. i. ill. 

You say, Lupcrcus, what I write 

Fn't worth so much: you're in the right. 

This is the day on which many eminent aathon 
will probably publish their last words. I am afraid 
that few of our weekly historians, who are men that 
above all others delight in war, will be able to sub- 
sist under (he weight of a stfvmp*, and an approach- 
ing peace. A sheet of blank paper that must have 
this new imprimatur clapt upon it, before it is qua- 
lified to communicate any thing to the public, will 
mike its way in the world but very heavily, la 

, • Aug. 1, 171a, the stamp-duty here alluded to took place, 
and every single half sheet paid a half-penny to the queen. 
< Have you seen the red stamp ? Methinks the stamping is worth 
a half-penny. The Observator is fallen.; the MedlTeys are jum- 
bled together with the Flying-Post ; the Examiner is deadly 
#ick. The Spectator Veep% mli^ ?Lti^ 4!ovi^\c& \\& ^xvyt.* 

Swift* \ W wk» ^ « %\h^*'^^^ iia« \- v\v 
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thortj the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the 
improbability of notifying a bloody battle, will, I am 
afraid, both concur 'to the sinking of those thin fo. 
lios, which have' every other day retailed to us the 
history of Europe for sereral years last past. A fa. 
cetious friend of mine, who loves a pun, calls this 
present mortality among authors, 'The fall of the 
leaf.' 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, there was 
published a sheet of very good sayings, inscribed, 
^ The last words of Mr. Baxter.' The title sold sq 
great a number of these papers, that about a week- 
after there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
^ More last words of Mr. Baxter.' In the same' 
manner I have reason to think, that several ingeni« 
ouB writers, who have taken their leave of the pub*' 
lie, in farewel papers, will not give over so, but 
intend to appear again, though perhaps under an. 
other form, and with a di£ferent title. Be that as it 
i^ill, it is my bushiess, in this place, to give an ac^* 
count of my own intentions, and to acquaint my 
reader with the motives by which I act, in this grea^ 
crisis of the republic of letters. 

I have been long debating in my own heart, whe« 
ther I should throw up my pen, as an author that if 
cashiered by the act of parliament which is to operate 
within this four and twenty hours, or whether I should 
still persist in laying my speculations, from day to 
day, before the public. The argument which prevdis 
with me most on the first side of the question is, thaif 
I am informed by my bookseller he must raise the 
price of every single paper to two-pence, or that he 
shall not be able to pay the duty of it. Now as I 
am very desirous my readers should have their learn' 
ing as cheap as possible, it is with great difficulty 
that I comply with him in this ^axlxcvLVact. 

Howerety upon . layiii|( my xeA^\^ \.o^^^^ * 
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the balance, I find that those who plead for the con* 
tinuance of this work hare much the greater weight. 
For, in the first place, in recompence for the ex- 
pense to which this will put my readers, it is to be 
hoped they may receive from every paper so much 
instructioa^fis wiTT be a very good equi?alent. Aid, 
in order to this, I would Hut advise any one to take 
it in, who, after the perusal of it, does not find 
himself two-pence the wiser or the better man for 
it, or who, upon examination, does not believe tliat 
he has had two-penny worth of mirth or instruction 
for his money 

But I must confess there is another motive which 
prevails with me more than the former. I consider 
that the tax on paper was given for the support of 
the government ; and, as I have enemies who are 
apt to pervert every thing I do or say, I fear they 
would ascribe the laying down my paper, on such 
an occasion, to a spirit of malcontcntcdness, which 
I am resolved none shall ever justly upbraid me 
with. No, J shall glory in contributing my ut- 
most to the public weal ; and, if my country receives 
five or six pounds a-day by my labours, I shall be 
very well pleased to find myself so useful a member. 
It is a received maxim, that no honest man should 
enrich himself by methods that are prejudicial to the 
community in which he lives; and by the same rule 
I think wc may pronounce the person to deserve 
very well of his countrymen, whose labours bring 
more into the public cotters than into his own pocket. 

Since I have mentioned the word enemies, 1 must 
explain myself so far as to acquaint my reader, that 
I mean only the insignificant party zealots on both 
sides; men of such poor narrow souls, that they are 
not capable of thinking on any thing but with an eye 
to whig or tory. Dut\w%V)^^ c*i>x\w.Q& l\v\& ^per, 
I Aave beea accused Ajy ^^^ ^^ts^v^iXJw^ ^\^\5^^5^^ 
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trimming, time-scrying personal reflection, secret 
satire, and the like. Now, though in these my 
compositions it is Tisible to any reader of common 
sense that I consider nothing but my subject, which 
is always of an indi£ferent nature, how is it possible 
forme to write so clear of party, as not to lie open 
to the censures of those who will be applying every 
sentence, and finding out persons and things in it^ 
which it has no regard to ? 

Several paltry scribblers and declaimers have done 
me the honour to be dull upon me in reflections of 
this nature; bnt^ notwithstanding my name has been 
sometimes traduced by this contemptible tribe of . 
men, I have hitherto avoided all animadversions 
upon them. The truth of it is, I am afraid of mak- 
ing them appear considerable by taking notice of 
them; for they are like those imperceptible iosects 
which are discovered by the microscope, and can. 
not be made the subject of observation wiUiout being 
magnified. 

Having mentioned those few who have shown 
themselves the enemies of this paper, I should be 
Tery- ungrateful to the public, did I not at the same 
time testify my gratitude to those who are its friends, 
in which number I may reckon many of the most 
distinguished persons, of all conditions, parties, and 
professions, in the isle of great Britain. I am not 
so vain as to think approbation is so much due to the 
performance as to the design. There is, and ever 
will be, justice enough in the world to afford pa- 
tronage and protection for those who endeavour to 
advance truth and virtue, without regard to the ytas* 
sions and prejudices of any particular cause or fac- 
tion. If I have any other merit in me, it is that I 
have new pointed all the batteries of ridicule. They 
have been generally planted a^amt ^^now^ h^V^ 
Mare appeared Jerious rather tlxsLU ;i.\)^ut^\ o^ ^\.\«*x% 
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^uiJdeceatf quid mm; quo virtus, quofereA error • 

HOR. An Fod 

Wlimt fit, what not ; what excelknt, or ill. 

BOSCOMlffOM 

Since two or three writers of comedy, who 
liying, hare taken their farewel of the sta| 
who succeed them, finding themseWes inca] 
rising up to their wit, humour, and good sen 
only imitated them in some of those loose uo 
strokes, in which they complied with the 
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politer part of mankind. It wonld not be fashion* 
able to ridicule religion, or its professors ; the man 
of pleasure would not be the 4;omp1ete gentleman ; 
▼anity would be out of countenance; and everj 
quality which is ornamental to human nature would 
meet with that esteem which is due to it. 

If the English stage were under the same regula. 
iions the Athenian was formerly, it would hare tha 
«ame effect that had, in recommending the religioa, 
the goTcrnment, and public worship of its country. 
Were our plays subject to proper inspections and H. 
mitations, we might not only pass away several of 
our vacant hours in the highest entertunments, but 
should always rise from them wiser and better than 
we sat down to them. 

It is one of the most unaccountable things in our 
age, that the lewdness of our theatre should be so 
much complained of, so well exposed, and so little 
redressed* It is to be hoped, that some time or other 
-we may be at leisure to restrain the licentiousness of 
the theatre, and make it contribute its assistance to 
die advancement of morality, and to the reformation 
of the age. As matters stand at present, multitudes 
are shut out from this noble diversion, by reason of 
those abuses and corruptions that accompany it. A 
father is often afraid that his daughter should be 
ruined by those entertainments, which were in. 
▼en ted for the accomplishment and refining of hu* 
man nature. The Athenian and Roman plays were 
written with such a regard to morality, that Socratet 
used to frequent the one^ and Cicero the other. 

It happened once, indeed, that Cato dropped inta 
the Roman theatre wlien the Floralia were to be re* 
presented ; and as, in that performance, which was 
a kind of religious ceremony, there were several ia« 
decent parts to he acted, ti(i^pQ)(x^\eTelx\>^^VQ%^ 
^em whilst Cato waa present* "NU.tOalX'^ w^ ^^ 
Tvni. xff. c^ 
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hint, made ihe following epigram, which w6 most, 
suppose was applied to some graye friend of his, that 
had been accidentally ^present at some such cnteiv 
tainment : 



' Nosset joctua JmUe aim satnim FUrm^ 
Festesque luuu, et Ikentiam vuigi. 
Cur in tbeairum^ Caio severe^ venistt ?^ 
An Ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ? 



* Why dost thou come* great censor of thy age. 
To see the loose diyersions of the stage ? 
With awful countenance, and brow seyer^- 
What in the name of goodness dost thou 1 
See the mixt crowd ! how giddy, lewd, m 
Didst thou come in but to go out again ? 



^. Epig. 3. 



An accident of this nature might happen once in 
an age among the Greeks and Romans ; but they 
Mere too wise and good to let the constant nightly 
Entertainment be of such anature, that pcopIC' of the 
most sense and virtue conld not be at it. Whatever 
▼ices are represented upon the stage, they ought to 
be so marked and branded by the poet, as not to ap. 
pear either laudable, or amiable in the person, who is 
tainted with them. But if we look into the English 
comedies above mentioned, we would think they 
were formed upon a quite contrary maxim, and that 
tliis' rule, though it held good upon the heathen stage, 
was not to be regarded in Christian theatres. There 
is another rule likewise, which was obserrcd by au- 
thors of antiquity, and which these modem geniuses 
have no regard to, and that was, never to choose an 
improper subject for ridicule. Now a subject is 
improper for ridicule, if it is apt to stir up horror 
and commisseTalion rather than laughter. For this 
reason, wc do i\otfii\^at\^ co\£v^^^^ vw^^ ^^oUte an 
aiithor.as Terence, ia\%e^\x^o^xiKv^^V^^^w«. ^\ '^ 
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Inarriage-bed. The falsehood of the wife or husband 
has given occasion to noble tragedies ^ but a Scipio 
and Lelius would hare looked upon incest or murder 
to hare been as proper subjects for comedy. On 
the contrary cuckoldom is the basis of most of our 
modern plays. If an alderman appears upon the 
stage, you may be sure it is in order to be cuckold- 
ed. An husband that is a little grave or elderly 
generally meets with the same fate. Knights and 
baronets, country squires, and justices of the quo-* 
rum, come up to town for no other purpose. I have 
seen poor Dogget cuckolded in all these capacities. 
In short, our English writprs are as frequently severe 
upon this innocent unhappy creature, commonly 
known by the' name of a cuckold,^ as the ancient 
comic writers were upon an eating parasite, or a 
Tain-glorious soldier. . . " ' I 

At the same time the poet so contrives matters, 
that the two criminals are the favourites of the au- 
dience. We sit still, and wish well to them through 
the whole play, are pleased when they meet with 
proper opportunities, and out of humour when they 
are disappointed. The truth of it is, the. accom- 
plished gentleman upon the English stage, is thQ 
person that is familiar with other men's wives, and 
indifferent to his own ; as the fine woman is ge- 
nerally a composition of sprightliness and false^ 
hood. I do not know whether it proceeds from 
barrenness of invention, depravation of manners, 
or ignorance of mankind, but I have often won- 
dered that our ordinary poets cannot frame to 
themselves the idea of a fine man who is not A 
whore-master, or a fine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling a system 
of ethics out of the writings of those corrupt poetd 
inder the title of Stage MoraUty • ^>3X\ \».^^\i'«^. 
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dUerted from this thought bj a project which ha« 
l>een executed by an ingenious gentleman of my 
acquaintance* He has composed, it seems, tbs 
history of a young fellow w.ho has taken all his no- 
tions of the world from the stage, and who has di- 
rected himself in every circumstance of his life and 
conrersation, by the maxims and examples of tbs 
fine gentleman in English comedies. If I can prc« 
Tail upon him to giye me a copy of this new fa. 
•hioned norel, I will bestow on it a place in mj 
works, and question not but it may have as good an 
effect upon the drama as Don Quixote had upon 
romance* C. 
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^Ti/Ai croXvyf oy/nv yu.cX£rv)y t/ui./ut.aettf ^/Xi* xa] hi 

Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind ; 
And what we once dislik*d, we pleasing find. 

There is not a common saying which has a better 
turn of sense in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, that, ^ custom is a second na- 
ture/ It is indeed able to form the man anew, and 
to give him inclinations and capacities altogether 
different from those he was born with. Dr. Plot, io 
his History of Staffordshire, tells us of an idiot that, 
chancing to live within the sound of a clock, and 
always amusing himself with | counting the hour of 
the day whenever the clock struck, the clock being 
spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to strike and 
count the hour willaowt \\\e \\t\^ ^\ VV^Vwthe sama 
jDaiin«r as hebaddoi\»Yi\i«^V\»v<WkfiTwVK<;i, ^\tfs«^ 
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I dare not vouch for the troth of this story, it is very 
certain that custom has a mechanical elfect upon 
the body at the same time that it has a Ycry extra* 
ordinary influence upon the mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one yery remarkable 
effect which custom has upon human nature, and 
which, if rightly observed, may lead us into very 
useful rules of life. What I shall here take notice^ 
of in custom, is its wonderful cihcacy in makins» 
every thing pleasant to us. A person who is ad** 
dieted to play or gaming, though he took but little 
delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himself up «o 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his be« 
ing. The love of a retired or busy life will grow 
upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant in the 
one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for 
relishing that to which he has been for some time 
disused. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take 
snuff, till he is unable to pass away his time without 
it ; not to mention how our ddight in any particular 
study, art, or science, rises and improves, in proper^ 
tion to the application which we bestow upon it. 
Thus, what was at first an exercise becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into our diversions. The mind grows 
fond of those actions she is accustomed to, and is 
drawn with relnctancy from those paths in which- 
she has been used to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first indifferent 
to us, but even such as arc painful, will by custom ' 
and practice become pleasant. Sir Francis Bacoa 
observes, in his natural philosophy, that our taste is 
never pleased better than with those things which - 
at first created disgust in it. He gives particular • 
instances, of claret^ coffee, and ot^et V\sva^t%^ >«Vv^ 
tbe p^ate seldom approves upotL ttia ^^\.\asX»\'^'^N 

e G S ^ 
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when it has once got a relish of them, generany re- 
tmins it for life. The mind is constituted after th^ 
tame maoner, and, after hafing haliitaated herscif 
to anj particular exercise or employment, not only 
loses her first aTersion towards it, but concdyes a 
certain fondness and affection for it. I haye heaid 
one of the greatest geniuses dus age has produced*^ 
who had been trained np in all the polite studies of 
antiquity, assure me, upon his bdng obliged t6 
search into several rolls and records, that notwith- 
standing such an employment was at first Tery drj 
and irksome to him, he at la^ took an incrediblt 
pleasure in it, and preferred it eren to the reading 
of Virgil or Cicero. The reader wiU obserre, that 
I have not here considered custom as it makes things 
easy, but as it renders them delightful ; and though 
others have often made the same reflections, it ii 
possible they may not have drawn those uses from 
it, with which I intend to fill the remaining part of 
this paper. 

If we consider attentively this property of human 
nature, it may instruct ns in very fine moralities. In 
the first place, I would have no man discouraged 
with that kind of life, or series of action, in which 
the choice of others, or his own necessities, maj 
have engaged him. It may perhaps be very disa« 
greeable ^o him at first ; but use and application wilt 
certainly render it not only less painful, but pleasing 
and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to everj 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is said' 
to have given to his disciples, and which that philo^ 
sopher must have drawn from the observation I havf 
enlarged upon, Optimum vitie' genus eligito^ nam con' 
suetudofacietjucundissimum ; * Pitch upon that course 
of life which is the mo^t eiLC^^\!k\.^ ^\!iiV ^s^\\jvai will 
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render it the most delightful.' Men, whose- circum- 
stances will permit them to choose their own waj 
of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue that 
which their judgment tells them is the most laudable. 
The Toice of reason is more to be regarded than ths 
bent of any present inclination, since, by the rule 
aboTC mentioned, inclination will at lei^gth coms 
OTcr to reason, though we can nerer force reason to 
comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this obsenration may teach th« 
most sensual and irreligious man to overlook those 
hardships and difficulties which are apt to discourage 
him from the prosecution of a virtuous life. ^ The 
gods,' said Hesiod, ' have placed labour before 
virtue ; the way to her is at first rough and difficult, 
but grows more smooth and easy the further you 
advance in it.' The man who proceeds in it with 
Steadiness and resolution, will in a little time find 
that ^ her ways are ways of pleasantness, and that 
all her paths are peace.' 

To enforce this conMeration, we may further ob* 
eerve, that the practice of religion will not only be 
attended with that pleasure which naturally accom- 
panics those actions to which we are habituated, but 
with those supernumerary joys of heart that rise 
from the consciousness of such a pleasure, from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason^- 
and from the prospect of an happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this obser* 
▼ation, which we have made on the mind of man, 
to take particular care, when we are once settled in 
a regular course of life, how we too frequently in« 
dulge ourselves in any the most innocent diversions 
and entertainments ; since the mind may insensibly, 
fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and, by 
degrees, exchange that pleasure wluck vt tAks^Vos 
thcpcrformancQ of its duty, lot ^€i2ki^\& oi^ \a».^ 
0p/e|a/enoraad ui&pTO&Ub\ft.|iflit^t^ 
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The last nsc which I shall make of this remark. 
able property io human nature, of being delighted 
-with those actions to which it is accustomed, is to 
•how how absolutely necessary it is for us to gain 
habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the 
pleasures of the next. The state of bliss we call 
heaven will not be capable of affecting those minds 
which are not thus qualified for it ; we must, m 
this world, gain a relish of truth and virtue, if w^. 
would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec- 
tion, which are to make us happy in the next. 
The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, 
which arc to rise up and flourish in the soul to all 
eternity, must be planted in her during this her 
present state of probation. In short, heaven is not 
to be looked upon only as the reward, but as the 
natural effect of a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long 
custom, hare contracted in the body habits of lust 
and sensuality, malice and revenge, and aversion to 
every thing that is good, just or laudable, are natu- 
rally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery. 
Their torments have already taken root in them ; 
they cannot be happy when divested of the body,' 
unless we may suppose, that Providence will in a 
manner create them anew, and work a miracle in 
the rectification of their faculties. They may, in. 
deed, taste a kind of malignant pleasure in those ac- 
tions to which they are accustomed, whilst in this 
life ; but when they arc removed from all those ob- 
jects which are here apt to gratify them, they will 
naturally become their own tormentors, and cherish 
in themselves those painful habits of mind which are 
called in scripture phrase, * the worm which nevei* 
dies/ This notion of heaven and hell is so very 
conformable to the Vi^\vt ol w^\.\sl\^^ ^^VW. ^^^ dis- 
covered by severa\ oi t^vii mo^t cxs^\fc^>«aJ^'iS5\'^, \^. 
has been finely improire^ \>7 mi^sx^ ec^xv^xisc ^xv«<s 
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of the last age, as in particular by archbishop Til- 
lotson and Dr. Sherlock : bat there is none who hai 
raised such noble speculations upon it as Dr. Scot, 
in the first book of his Christian Life, which is oni 
.of the finest and most rational schemes of diyinitj 
that is written in our tongue, or in any other. That 
excellent author has shown how every particular 
custom and habit of yirtutf will, in its o^n nature, 
produce the heaven, or a state of happiness, in him 
who shall hereafter practise it : as on the contrary^ 
how every custom or habit of vice will be the 
natural hell of him in whom it subsists. 

c. 
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PisdiUi bu idiquid quandoque audeBh, 

. JUV. Sat. ii. ift. 
In time to greater baseness youil prckreed. 

The first steps towards ill are very carefully to b« 
avoided, for men insensibly go on when they art 
once entered, and do not keep up a lively abhor, 
rence of the least unworthiness. There is a certain 
frivolous falsehood that people indulge themselves 
in, which ought to be had in greater detestation than 
it commonly meets with. What I mean is a neglect 
of promises made on small and indiffefent occa- 
sions, such as parties of pleasure, entertainments^ 
and sometimes meetings out of curiosity, in men of 
like faculties, to be in each other's company. Thert 
are many causes to which one may assign this light 
infidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps the hour he hat 
appointed to come to a friend's to dVoSkKt % Xsv^X.V'^ 
U aa insigaiSaint fellow, who ioM \t o^\. 41 
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He could neyer, he knows, make any figure m 
company, but by giving a little disturbance at his 
entry, and therefore takes care to drop in when he 
thinks you are just seated. He takes his place after 
having discomposed every body, and desires there 
may be no ceremony ; then does he begin to call 
himself the saddest fellow, in disappointing so many 
places as he was invited to elsewhere. It is the fop s 
vanity to name houses of better cheer, and to ac. 
quaint you that he chose yours out of ten dinners 
which he was obliged to be at that day. The last 
time I had the fortune to eat with him, he was infal 
gining how ycry fat he should have been had he 
eaten all he had ever been invited to. But it is im. 
pertinent to dwell upon the manners bf such a wretch 
as obliges all whom he disappoints, though . bi% cir* 
cumstanccs constrain them to be civil to him. "But 
there are those that every one. would be glad to see, 
who fall into the same detestable habit. It is a mer- 
ciless thing that any one can be at ease, and suppose 
a set 6f people who have a kindness for him, at that 
moment waiting out of respect to him, and rcfusiog 
to taste their food or conversation with the utmost 
impatience. One of these promisers sometimes shall 
make his excuses for not coming at all, so late that 
half the company have only to lament, that they 
have neglected matters of moment to meet him whom 
they find a trifler. They immediately repent of the 
value they had for him ; and such treatment re- 
peated, makes company never depend upon his 
promises any more ; so that he often comes at the 
middle of a meal, where he is secretly slighted by 
the persons with whom he eats, and cursed by th« 
servants, whose dinner is delayed by his prolong. 
ing their master's ctvlcitavAvaeut. It Is wonderful 
that men guilty tVvis vj^ty c«^\\\^\vfc^^\V^^<5.0ai.sss:s'«jl^ 
that the whilinc time, atvOi ^^\\v^xvw^ XasjjdJJws^^ ^>^^ 
waiting a little before (Simu^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^V^^^Vh^^x^" 
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passed away x>f any part in the four-and.twenty 
hours. If they did think at all, they would reflect 
upon their guilt, in lengthening such a suspension • 
of agreeable life. The constant offending this way 
has in a degree an effect upon the honesty of his 
mind who is guilty of it, as common swearing is a 
kind of habitual perjury. It makes the soul unatten* 
tiye to what an oath is, even while it utters it at the 
lips. Phocion beholding a wordy orator, while he 
Mias making a magnificent speech to the people, full 
of vain promises ; ^ Methinks,' said he, ' I am now 
fixing my eyes upon a cypress tree ; it has all the 
pomp and beauty imaginable in its branches, leaves, 
and height: but alas ! it bears no fruit.' 

Though the expectation which is raised by im. 
pertinent promises is thus barren, their confidence, 
even after failures, is so great, that they subsist by 
still promising or. I have heretofore discoursed of 
the insignificant liar, the boaster, 'and the castle- 
builder, and treated them as no ill- designing men 
(though they are to be placed among the friyolous. 
false ones), but persons who fall into that way pure. 
]y to recommend themseWes by their viyacities ; 
but indeed I cannot let heedless promisers, though 
in the most minute circumstances, pass with so slight 
a censure. If a man should take a resolution to pay 
only sums above an hundred pounds, and yet con- 
tract with different people debts of five and ten, 
how long can we suppose he will keep his credit?. 
This man will as long support his good napie in bu^ 
siness, as he will in conversation, who without dif- 
ficulty makes assignations which he is indifferent 
whether he keeps or not. 

I am the more severe upon this vice, because I 
have. been so unfortunate to be a very great crimi- 
nal myself. Sir Andrew Freeport^ and allxsv^ qaJba^ 
irieods who are scrupulous to ptomV^^ ol^^\aR«s«*»^ 
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consideration imaginable, from an habit of Tirtut 
tlrat way, have often npbraided me with it. I take 
thamc upon myself for this crime, and more parti- 
cularly for (he greatest I ercr committed of the sort, 
that when as agreeable a company of gentlemen and 
ladies as cyer were got together, and I forsooth, 
Mr. Spectator, to be of the party with women^of 
merit, like a booby as I was, mistook the time of 
meeting, and came the night following. I wish 
GYcry fool who is negligent in this kind, may have 
as great a loss as I had in this ; for the same com- 
pany will ncTer meet more, but are dispersed into 
various parts of the world, and I am left under the 
compunction that I deserve, in so many different 
places to be called a trifler. 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted for, when 
desirable people are fearful of appearing precise and 
reserved by denials ; but they will find the apprc* 
hension of that imputation will betray them into a 
childish impotence of mind, and make them promise 
all who are so kind to ask it of them. This leads 
such soft creatures into the misfortune of seeming 
to return overtures of good- will with gratitude. 
The first steps in the breach of a man's integrity 
are much more important than men are aware of. 
The man who scruples not breaking his word in 
little things, would not suffer in his own conscience 
so great pain for failures of consequence, as he 
who thinks every little offence against truth and 
justice a disparagement. We should not make any 
thing we ourselves disapprove habitual to us, if we' 
would be sure of our integrity. 

I remember a falsehood of the trivial sort, though 

not in relation to assignations, that exposed a man 

to a very uneasy adventure. Wll Trap and Jack 

Stint were chambet-ieWov*^ Vev V^^ ^$xAx«Temple 

about twcnty.fi^e ^eat^ H^\ 'tVi^^J^^ 
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in tbc pit together at a comedy where thej both 
observed and liked the Faroe young ^voman in. th« 
boxes. Their kindness for her entered both hearti 
deeper than they imagined. Stint had a good fa- 
culty in writing letters of love, and made his addrest 
privately that way ; while Trap proceeded in thi 
ordinary course^ by money and her waiting maid. 
The lady gave them both encouragement, received 
Trap into the utmost favour, answering at the sam« 
time Stint's letters, and giving him appointments at 
third places. Trap began to suspect the epistolary 
correspondence of his friend, and discovered also 
that Stint opened all his letters which came to their 
common lodgings, in order to form his own assigna* 
tions. After much anxiety and restlessness. Trap 
came to a resolution, which he thought would break 
off their commerce with one another without any 
hazardous explanaiiou. lie therefore writ a letter 
in a feigned hand to Mr. Trap at his chambers in 
the Temple. Stint, according t^ custom, seized 
and opened it, and was not a little surprised to find 
the inside directed to himself, when with great per- 
turbation of spirit he read as follows : 

* MR. STINT, 

^ You have gained a slight satisfaction at 
the expense of doing a very heinous crime. At the 
price of a faithful friend you have obtained an in. 
constant mistress. I rejoice in this expedient I hava 
thought of to break my mind to you, and tell you, 
you are a base fellow , by a means which does not 
expose you to the affront except you deserve it. I 
know, sir, as criminal as you are, you haro still 
sh^me enough to avenge yourself ag^nst the har* 
diness of any one that should publicly tell you of it. 
I therefore^ who hj^ve recmea. so i&axq %^\fcV>Ksw!^ 
lomrou^sh^U tekesatiafactiaa^Vi!^.^^ Va^^k^^s^*^ 

TOU XII. D D 
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I call yaubase, and you must bear it, or acknowledge 
it ; I triumph orer yoa that yoa cannot come at me ; 
nor do I think it dishonoarabie to come in armour 
to assault him, who was in ambuscade when he 
wounded me. 

< What need more be said to convince you of 
being guilty of the basest practice imaginable, than 
that it is such as has made you liable to be treated 
after this manner, while you yourself cannot in your 
own conscience but allow the justice of the upbraid- 
logs of Your injured friend, 

, T. RALPH TRAP?' 
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I^bi tcrijius^matrona libeUus, 

MART. iii. Ql. 
A book the chastest matron may peruse. 

Whf.n I reflect upon my labours for the publir, 
I cannot but observe, that part of the species, cf 
Mhich 1 profess mysel Fa friend and guardian, is some- 
times treated with severity ; that is, there are in my 
writings many descriptions given of ill persons, and 
not any direct encomium made of those who are 
good. When I was convinced of this error, I could 
not but immediately call to mind several of the fair 
sex of my acquaintance, whose characters deserve to 
be transmitted to posterity in writings which will 
long outKve mine. But I do not think that a reason 
why I should not cive them their place in my diurnal 
as long as it \iil! last. For the service therefore of 
my female readers, I shall single out sonic characters 
of maids, wives, ai\d v5\doN?%Y;lv\ch deserve the imi- 
tation of the sex. S\\fe x^Vo ^\v?\\V»!^^\s visvsi^'^^^s.. 
iflous number of Vkcxouic&^\i^\ifcV5ttfc«»Eaa55^^ 
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Before I enter upon the particular parts of her cha- 
racter, it is necessary to preface, that she is the only 
child of a decrcpid father, ivhose life is bound up in 
hers. This gentleman has used Fidelia from her cradle 
with all the tenderness imaginable, and has yiewed 
her growing perfections with the partiality of a parent, 
that soon thought her accomplbhed above the chil- 
dren of all other men, but never thought she was come 
to the utmost improvement of which she herself Was 
capable. This fondness has had very happy effects 
npon his own happiness ; for she reads, she dances, 
•he sings, uses her spinet and lute to the utmost per- 
fection : and the lady's use of all these excellencies 
is to divert the old man in his easy chair, when he is 
out of the pangs of a chronical distemper. Fidelia is 
now in the twenty- third year of her age ; bat the ap- 
plication of many lovers, her vigorous time of life, her 
quick sense of all that is truly gallant and elegant in 
the enjo}m€nt of a plentiful fortune, are not able to 
draw her from the side of her good old father. Cer- 
tain it is, that there is no kind of affection sa pure and 
angelic as that of a father to a daughter. He beholds 
her both with, and without regard to her sex. In 
love to our wives there is desire, to our sons there it 
ambition ; but in that to our daughters, there is some- 
thing which there are no words to express. Her lift 
is designed wholly domestic, and she is so ready a 
friend and companion, that every thing that passes 
about a man is accompanied with the idea of her 
presence. Her sex also is naturally so much exposed 
to hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, that 
there is perhaps a new cause of fondness arising from 
that consideration also. None but fathers can have a 
true sense of these sort of pleasures and sensations ; 
but my familiarity with the father of Fidelia^ makes 
me let drop the words which 1 \iaiie\v«a.t^>Kv\a. ^\Rsit.s 
Madobserre.upim hiBtefiideTne&» %ow%t^%^^'c «' 
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Fidcila^ on her part, as I was going to say, as 
ftceomplished as she is, with aii her beauty, wit, air, 
and mieny employs her whole time in dare and at- 
tendance upon her father. How hare I been charmed 
to see one of the most beautiful women the age has 
produced, on her knees, helping on an old man's 
ilipper! Her filial regard to him is what she makes 
her diyersion, her business, and her glory. When 
the was asked by a friend of her deceased mother to 
Admit of the courtship of her son, she answered, that 
the had a great respect and gratitude to her for the 
oyerture in behalf of one so dear to her, but that 
during her father's life she would admit into her 
heart no value for auy thing that should interfere 
with her endeavour to make his remains of life as 
happy and easy as could be expected in his circum. 
•tances. The lady admonished her of the prime of 
life with a smile ; which Fidelia answered with a 
frankness that always attends unfeigned virtue : ' It 
is true, madam, there are to be sure very great satis- 
factions to be expected in the commerce of a man of 
honour, whom one tenderly loves ; but I find so much 
latisfaction in the reflection, how much I mitigate a 
good man's pains, whose welfare depends upon mj 
assiduity about him, that I willingly exclude the loosa 
gratifications of passion for the solid reflections of 
duty, I know not whether any man's wife would ba 
allowed, and (what I still more fear) I know not 
whether I, a wife, should be willing to be so officious 
as I am at present about my parent.' The happy 
father has her declaration that she will not marry 
during his life, and the pleasure of seeing that reso- 
lution not uneasy to her. Were one to paint filial 
aifcction in its utmost beauty, he could not have a 
more lively idea oC It lV\;m vw beholding Fidelia serv- 
ing her father at \us \iowts ol t\€\vv%^\ftRa\&^'MA.\«.V 

W^ea the geactsA etoNfd ^l U\aa\ft^Qi>aax^%^^^- 
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suiting their glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, 
or plays ; for a young lady who could be regarded 
among the foremost in tho.se places, either for 'her 
person, wit, fortune or conyersation, And jet con. 
tcmn all these entertainments, to sweeten the heary 
hours of a decrcpid parent, is a resignation trulj 
heroic. Fidelia performs the duty of a nurse with 
all the beauty of a bride ; nor does she neglect her 
person, because of her attendance on him, when hm 
is too ill to receive company, to whom she may make 
an appearance. 

Fidelia who gives him up her youth, does not 
think it any great sacrifice to add to it the spoiling of 
her dress. Her care and exactness in her habit 
convince her father of the alacrity of her mind ; and 
.i(he has of all women the best foundation for affect, 
ing the praise of a seeming negligence. What adds^ 
to the entertainment of tiie good old. man is, that 
Fidelia, where merit and fortune cannot be over*^ 
looked by epistolary lovers, reads over the accounts 
of her conquests, plays on her spinet the gayest airs, 
(and while she is doing so you would think her 
formed only for gallantry) to intimate to him tht 
pleasures she despises for his sake. 

Those who think themselves the pattern of good, 
breeding and gallantry would be astonished to hear 
that, in those intervals when the old gentleman is at 
ease, and can bear company, there are at his house, 
in the most regular order, assemblies of peoplo»of'the 
highest merit ; where there is conversation without 
mention of the faults of the absent, benevolence be- 
tween men and women without passion, and -the 
highest subjects of morality treated of as. natural and 
accidental discourse ; all which is owing to tht 
genius of Fidelia, who at once iq?l\lc'^ \v^t ^^^^kO'Ij 
wajr to another world easy, atvvl Vst*^ts«^i c^^'^^^w." 
bvlng ah honbiii' to Kis name m tViVa. 

i> D 3 
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* MR. dPVCTATOR, 

^ I was the other dajr at the Bear.garden, 
In hopes to hate seen your short face; but not 
being so fortunate^ I must tell you by way of letter, 
that there isr a mystery among the gladiators which 
has escaped your spectalorial penetration. For, 
being in a box at an alc«house near that renowned 
seat of honour above mentioned, I oyerheard two 
masters of the science agreeing to quarrel on th« 
next opportunity. This was to happen in a com- 
pany of a set of the fraternity of basket-hilts, who 
were to meet that eyening. When this was settled, 
tone asked the other, ^^ Will you give cnts or re« 
ceive?" The other answered, " Receive." It was 
teplied, ^ Are you a passionate man?" '^No, pro- 
vided you cut no more nor no deeper than we agree.*' 
I thought it my duty to acquaint yon with this, that 
the people may not pay their money for fighting, aud 
he cheated. 

Your humble servant, 

T. SCABBARD RUSTT.* 
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Kirtus p»st uummos. 

HOR. I. Bp. i. 55* 
— — — Get money, money stUl, 
And then let virtue follow if the wUL 

POPB, . 

^ MR SPECTATOR, 

^All men, VSmow^ ^v^'ex^wt ^aths, make 
at tiiC same commotv tVVci^;, \ac)^ S'ftS^^&^Na Vs! 
we owe thcpo\Uic\3Lti9.^'>ot^ mfct0EwxV^^^ts^i«j:*^s 
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11^7, to be free with you, I beliero to tbat also we 
are beholden to her for our Spectator. I am apt to 
thibk, that could We look into our own hearts, w« 
should see money engraved in them in more livelj 
and moving characters than self-preservation ; for 
vrho can reflect upon the merchant hoisting sail in a 
doubtful pursuit of her, and all mankind sacrificing 
their quiet to her, but must perceive that the cha- 
racters of self-preservation (which were doubtless 
originally the brightest) are sullied, if not wholly do. 
faced ; and that those of money (which at first was 
only valuable as a mean to security) are of late sa 
brightened, that the characters of self-preservation, 
like a less light set by a greater, are become almost 
imperceptible ? Thus has money got the upper hand 
of what all mankind formerly thought most dear, 
viz. security : and I wish I could say she had her9 
put a 8);op to her victories ; but, alas ! common ho. 
nesty fell a sacrifice to her. This is the way scho- 
lastic men talk of the greatest good in the world: 
but I, a tradesman, shall give you another account 
of this matter in the plain narrative of my own life. 
I think it proper, in the first place, to acquaint my 
readers that, since my setting out in the world, which 
was in the year 1660, 1 never wanted money ; 
having begun with an indifferent good stock, in the 
tobacco-trade, to which I was bred; and by tha 
continual successes it has pleased Providence to 
bless my endeavours with, 1 am at last arrived at 
what they call a plum*. To uphold my.discoursa 
in the manner of your wits or philosophers, by speak- 
ing fine things, or drawing inferences as thej 
pretend, from the nature of the subject, I account it 
vain ; having never found aay thing in the writings 
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of such men, that did not sarour more of the inyca- 
tion of the brain, or what is stjicd specalation, than 
of sound judgment or profitable observation. I will 
readily grant indeed, that there is what the wits calt 
natural in their talk ; which is the utmost those 
curious authors can assume to themselrcs, and is 
indeed all thcj endearour at, for they are but la. 
mentable teachers. And what, I pray, is natural i 
That which is pleasing and easy. — And what are 
pleasing and easy ? Forsooth, a new thought, of 
conceit dressed up in smooth quaint language, to 
make you smile and wag your head, as being what 
you never imagined before, and yet wonkier why you 
had not ; mere frothy amusements, fit only for boys 
or silly women to be caught with ! 

^ It is not my present intention to instruct my 
readers in the methods of acquiring riches ; that 
may be the work of another essay ; but to exhibit 
the real and solid advantages I have found by them 
in my long and manifold experience ; nor yet all the 
advantages of so worthy and valuable a blessiB;T, (for 
who does not know or imagine the comforts of being 
warm or living at ease, and that power and pre- 
eminence are their inseparable attendants?) but only 
to instance the great supports they afford us under 
the severest calamities and misfortune ; to show that 
the love of them is a special antidote against immo- 
ralify and vice ; and that the same does likcwitjfl" 
naturally dispose men to actions of piety and de- 
votion. All which I can make out by my own ex- 
perience, who think myself no ways particular from 
the rest of mankind, nor better nor worse by nature 
than generally other men are. 

' In the year 1665, when the sickness* was, l 
loBt by it my wife and t^io c\v^^\'5i\i^^^V\\s.K were all 
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my stock. Probably I might haye had more, consi* 
dering I was married between four and five years ; 
but finding her to be a teeming woman, I was care* 
ful, as having then little abpte a brace of thousand 
pounds to carry on my trade and maintain a family 
with. I loTcd them as usually men do their wives 
;ind children, and therefore could not resist the first 
impulses of nature on so wounding a loss ; but I 
quickly roused myself, and found means to alleriate, 
and at last conquer, my aflliction, by reflecting hotr 
that she and her children having been no great ex- 
pense to me, the best part of her fortune was still 
left; that my charge being reduced to myself, a 
jovimeyman, and a maid, I might live far cheaper 
than before; and that being now a childless wi- 
dower, I might perhaps marry a no less deserving 
woman, and with a much better fortune than sh^ 
brought, which was but 800/. And, to convince my 
readers that such considerations as these were pro* 
per and apt to produce such an effect, I remember 
it was the constant obs^ervation, at that deplorable 
time when so many hundreds were swept away daily, 
that the rich ever bore the loss of their families and 
relations far better than the poor ; the latter, having 
little or nothing before-hand, and living from hand 
to mouth, placed the whole comfort and satisfaction 
of their lives in their wives and children, and were 
therefore inconsolable. 

' The following year happened the fire ; at which 
time, by good providence, it was my fortune to have 
converted the greatest part of my efiects into ready 
money, on the prospect of an extraordinary advant* 
age which I was preparing to lay hold on. This ca* 
lamity was very terrible and astonishing, the fury of 
the flames being such, that whole streets^ at &e.'«ex«\ 
tHiMtaat placeSy were destroyed, at o\i^ a\A ^^ ^a«B» 
time, so that (as it is well IknoYfu^ ^Xms^X. ^i^ ^»«« 
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citizens were burnt out of what they had. But what 
did i then do ? I did not stand gazing on the ruins of 
our noble metropolis ; I did not shake my head, 
wring my hands, sigh and shed tears ; I considered 
with myself what could this avail ; I fell a- plodding 
what advantages might be made of the ready cash I 
had ; and immediately bethought myself that won- 
derful pennyworths might bo bought of the goods 
that were saved out of the fire. In short, with 
about SOOOl. and a little credit, I bought as much 
tobacco as raised my estate to the value of 10,0001. 
I then ^^ looked on the ashes of our city, and the 
misery of its late inhabitants, as an eflfect of the just 
wrath and indignation of heaven towards a sinfol 
and perverse people." 

< After this I married again ; and that wife dying, 
I took another : but both proved to bo idle ha^. 
gages : the first gave me a great deal of plague and 
vexation by her extravagancies, and I became one 
of the by-words of the city. 1 knew it would be to 
no manner of purpose to go about to curb the fancies 
and inclinations of women, which fly out the more 
for being restrained ; but what I couUl I did ; I 
watched her narrowly, and by good luck found her 
in the embraces (for which I had two witnesses 
with me) of a wealthy spark of the court end of 
tlie town ; of whom I recovered 1 5^000 poundSy 
which made mo amends for what she had idly squan- 
dered, and put a Filence to all my neighbours, taking 
off my reproach by the gain they saw 1 had by it. 
The last died about two years after I married her, 
in labour of three children. I conjecture they were 
begot by a country-kinsman of hers, whom, at her 
recommendation, I took into my family, and gave 
wagcH to as a joutneyTJWLW. W\\^V.Wv\a creature ex- 
pended in (leUcacAcs aT\(SL\v\i^ ^\^X. \c»t\«\ \:\^^8?3K53^ 
(m8 wall as 1 cou\d coTOV^t^i\i^ VXw^s. ^qvWsxwC^^^^* 

5 
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monger's and grocer's bills), amounted in the said 
two years to one hundred cighty-six pounds four 
shillings and fivepence halfpenny. The fine ap« 
))are], bracelets, lockets, and treats, &c. of the other^ 
according to the best calculation, came, in three years 
and about three quarters, to seven hundred forty, 
four pounds seven shillings and ninepence. After 
this I resolved never to marry more, and found 1 had 
been a gainer by my marriages, and the damages 
granted nic for the abuses of my bed (all charges 
deducted) eight thousand three hundred pounds 
ivithin a (rifle. 

^ I icome now to show the good effects of the love 
of money on the lives of men, towards rendering 
them honest, sober, and religious. When I was a 
young man, I had a mind to make the best of my 
"wits, and over.reached a country-cha,p in a parcel 
of unsound goods ; to whom, upon his upbraiding, 
and threatening 1o expose me for. it, I returned the 
equivalent of his loss ; and upon his good advice, 
■wherein he clearly demonstrated the folly of such 
artifices, which can never end but in shame, and the 
ruin of all correspondence, ] never after transgressed.. 
Can your courtiers, who take bribes, or your lawyers 
or physicians in their practice, or even the divines 
who intermeddle in worldly affairs, boast of making 
but one slip in their livcs^ and of such a thorough and 
lasting reformation ? Since my coming into the world 
1 do not remember I was ever overtaken in drink, 
save nine times, once at the christening of my first 
child, thrice at our city feasts, and five times at 
driving of bargains. My reformation I can attribute 
to nothing so much as the love and esteem of money, 
for I found myself to be extravagant in my drink, 
and apt to turn projector, and make rash bargains.. 
-As for wojneo^ I never kuev? w^ ^^<;:^:^V xs^^ ^yi^\ 
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for my reader must know, and it b what we maj 
confide in as an excellent recipei that the lore of bo- 
siness and money is th^^greatest mordfier of inoidi. 
nate desires imaginable, as employing the mind con* 
tinnally in the careful oversight of what one has, in 
the eager quest after more, in looking after the neg. 
ligences and deceits of senrants, in the due entering 
and stating of accounts, in hunting after chaps, and 
in the exact knowledge of the state of markets ; 
which things whocrer thoroughly attends to, will 
find enough and enough to employ his thoughts on 
every moment of the day ; so that I cannot call to 
mind, that in all the time I was a husband, which, 
off and on, \/as above twelve years, I ever once 
thought ofmy wives but in bed. And, lastly, for re- 
ligion, I have ever been a constant churchman, both 
forenoons and afternoons on Sundays, never for- 
getting to be thankful for any gain or advantage I 
had had that day ; and on Saturday nights, upon 
casting up my accounts, I always was grateful for 
the sum of my week's profits, and at Christmas for 
that of the whole year. It is true, perhaps that my 
devotion has not been the roost fervent ; which I 
think, ought to be imputed to the evenness and se- 
datcncss of my temper, which never would admit of 
any impetuosities of any sort : and I can rememlier 
that in my youlh and prime of manhood, when my 
blood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure in rcli. 
gious exercises than at present, or many years past, 
and that my devotion sensibly declined as age, which 
is dull and unwieldy, came upon me. 

^ I have, I hope, here proved, that the love of mo- 
ney prevents all immorality and vice ; which if you 
will not allow, you must, that the pursuit of it 
ob/jges men to the same kv\d of life as they would 
-follow if they were lOfaS^'j VvlVmlq\)&\ xi\atf3ciNA^\. 
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hare to wy at present, only recommending to you, 
that jrou would think of it, and tnrn ready iirit intQ 
ready money i|s fast as you can. I conclude^ 

Your serrant, 

T, EPHBAIM WEED.* 
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•yam savus afertam 
Jn rahiam €4iptt vertijocut, H per homsUtt 
Iretmimax imtmtu d^nus 

HOR. ii. Ep. 1. l4lL 

Times corrupt fuid nature ill-inclin*d 



Produced the point that left t)ie sting behind ; 
Till, friend with friend, and families at strife. 
Triumphant malice ragM thrpvigh ^vate life. 

Ther^ is nothing so scandalous to a government,^ 
and detestable in the eyes of all good men, as defa» 
matory papers and pamphlets; but at the samethn« 
there is nothing so difficult to tame as a satirical au- 
thor. An angry writer who cannot appear in print, 
naturally vents his spleen li| libels and lampoons. A 
gay old woman, says the fable, seeing all'her wrin^ 
kles represented in a large looking-glass, threw it 
upon the ground in a passion, and broke it in a 
thousand pieces ; but as she was afterwards survey 
ing the fragments with a spiteful Hind of pleasure, 
she could not forbear uttering herself in the follow, 
ing soliloquy. ^ M^hat have I' gpt by this revengeful 
blow of mine 7 ^.I baye W^ muTgplied my deformity^ 
»nd see an iaaditd^ngiyiae^ - ^iGLec^ >ttA«tfe X ^w« 
but one.* 
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It has been proposed, to oblige er^ry person that 
writes a book, or a paper, to swear himself ihfi au- 
thor of it, and eiitcr down in a public register lus 
name and place of abode. 

This indeed would have effectually suppressed all 
printed scandal, which generally appears under bor. 
rowed names, or under none at all. But it is to be 
feared that such an ^ipedient would not only destroy 
scandal, but learning. It would operate promis. 
cuously, and root up the corn and tares together. 
Not tor mention some of the most celebrated •works 
of piety, which have proceeded from anonymous 
authors, who have made it fhdr merit to conrey to 
us so great a charity in secret ; there are few works 
of genius that eome out first with the author's name. 
The. waiter generally makes a trial of them in the 
world before he owns them ; and, I believe, very 
few, who are capable of writing, would set pen 
to paper, if they knew beforehand that they mast 
not publish their productions but on such condi- 
tions. For my own part, I must declare, the pa- 
pers I present the public are like fairy favours, which 
shall last no longer than while the author is con« 
cealed. 

That which makes it particularly difficult to re- 
strain these sons of calumny and defamation is, that 
all sides are equally guilty of it, and that every dirty 
8.cribbler is countenanced by great names, whose 
interests he propagates by such vile and infamous 
methods. I have never yet heard of a ministry who 
have inflicted an exemplary punishment on an au- 
thor that has supported their cause with falsehood 
and scandal, and treated in a most cruel manner the 
names of those who have been looked upon as their 
rivals and antagoi\l%ts. Would a government set 
an everlasting mark o^l^dt ^\^^«isvix^>a.^\ivv<\KLcof 
those iafamous writers, N«i^iom^^^as.^^>«\.\.^'^^ 
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by tearing to pieces the reputation of a competitor, 
we should quickly see an end put to this race of ver* 
min, that are a scandal to government, and a re- 
proach to human nature. Such a proceeding would 
make a minister of state shine in history,- and would 
fill all mankind with a just abhorrence of persoui 
who^shonld treat him unworthily, and employ against 
him those arms which he scorned to make use of 
against his enemies. 

I cannot think that any one will be so unjust at 
to imagine, what I have here said is spoken with 
respect to any party or faction. Every one who has 
in him the sentiments either of a Christian or gen. 
tleman, cannot but be highly offended at this wicked 
and ungenerous practice, which is so much in us9 
among us at present, that it is become a kind of 
national crime, and distinguishes us from all the gc^- 
Temments that lie about us. I cannotbut look upon 
the finest strokes of satire which arc aimed at 'parti- 
cular persons, and which are supported even with 
the appearances of ti'uth, to be the marks of an cTil 
mind, and highly criminal in themselycs. Infamy, 
like other punishments, is under the direction and 
distribution of the magistrate, and not of any privatt 
person. Accordingly we learn, from a fragment of 
Cicero, that though there were very few capital pu- 
nishments in the twelve tables, a libel or lampoon, 
which took away the good name of another, was to 
be punished by death. But this is far from being 
our case. Our satire is nothing but ribaldry, and 
billingsgate. Scurrility passes for wit ; and he who 
can call names in the greatest variety of phrases, ig 
looked upon to have the shrewdest pen. By thli 
means the honour of families is ruined, the highest 
posts and greatest titles are rendered cheap and vifa 
in the aght of the people, lYi^ Tvo\A!«Xxvt\>\^ ^»^^ 
most exalted parts exposed to IJfckft c«tL\s2^^^ <it "^"^ 
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TiciouB and the Ignorant. Should a foreigiier, who 
knows nothing of our private factions, or one who 
is to act his part in the world when oar present 
beats and animosities are forgot — ^should, I say, sach 
an one form to himself a notion of the greatest men 
oJTali sides in the British nation, who are now liTing, 
from the characters which are given them in somt 
or othei^ o^ those abominable writings which are 
daily published among us, what a nation of monsten 
must we appear ! 

As this cruel practice tends to the utter subver- 
tioil of all truth and humanity among lis, it deserres 
the utmost detestation and discouragement of all 
who have either the love of their country, or tht 
honour of their religion at heart. I would there- 
fore earnestly recommend it to the consideration of 
those who deal in these pernicious arts of writing, 
and of those who take pleasure in the reading of 
them. As for the first, I have spoken of them in 
former papers, aild have not stuck to rank them 
with the murderer and assassin. Every honest man 
Sets as high a value upon a good name, as upon life 
itself; and I cannot but think that those who privilj 
assault the one, would destroy the other might thej 
do it with the same security and impunity. 

As for persons who take pleasure in the reading 
and dispersing such detestable libels, I am afraid 
.they fall very little short of the guilt of the first com- 
posers. By a law of the emperors Valentinian and 
Valens, it was made death for any person not only 
to write a libel, but, if he met with one by chance, 
tiot to tear or burn it. But because I would not be 
thought singular in my opinion of this matter, I 
lihall conclude my paper with the words of mon- 
Hieur Bayle, who was a man of great freedom of 
^thought as well as ol exc^mXs. Va^To^isi^^'ajxd judg- 
ment. 
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^ I cannot imagine, that a man who disperses a Hbel, 
is less desirous of doing mischief than the author 
himself. But what shaJl we say of the pleasure 
which a man takes in the reading of a defamatory 
libel ? Is it not a heiiious sin in the sight of God? 
We must distinguish in this point. The pleasure is 
either an agreeable sensation we are affected with, 
when we meet with a wittySthought which is well 
expressed^ or it is a joy which we concei?e from th^ 
dishonour of the person who is defamed. I will say- 
nothing to the first of these cases ; for perhaps som« 
would think that my morality is not serere enougk, 
if I should affirm that a man is not master of thos« 
agreeable sensations, any more than of those occa- 
sioned by sugar or honey, when they touch his 
tongue ; but as to the second, every one wiUowo that 
pleasure to be a heinous sin. The pleasure in the 
first case is of no continuance ; it prevents our reason 
and reflection, and may be immediately followed by 
a secret grief, to see our neighbour's honour blasted. 
If it does not cease immediately, it is a sign that W9 
are not displeased with the ill-nature of the siltirist, 
but are glad to see him defame his enemy by all 
kinds of stories ; and then we deserve the punish* 
nient to which the writer of the libel is subject. I 
shall hero aidd the words of a modern author. St. 
Gregory upon excommunicating those writers who 
had dishonoured Castorius, does not except thost 
who read their works ; because, says he, if calomniei 
hare always been the delight of their hearers, and A. 
gratification of those persons who have no other ad« 
tantage over honest men, is not he who takes plea^ 
sure in reading them as guilty as he who composed 
them ? It is an uncontested maxim, that they who 
approve an action, would certainly do it if the^ 
could ; that is^ if some reason of »&\C»Vy<^ 4^ "c^^ 
kinder them. There is no difitev^o^ «»1^ QXwss%^ 
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a dine, and ipptdrag it wImb 
The RoBsn law caniuBed this ouudoi, 
sabjccted the approren and authors of tfaii 
cml to tte tHBe ffilij. We awy tii^efore con* 
dade, that tkoK who aie pleased with reading de- 
Cmwlofjlibds, so laras to approre tiw authors and 
of tl«, arc as gnil^ as if they had com. 
1 ; for, if iSbej do not write such libeh 
^ it is becaase they have notthe talent of 
writii^, or becaasetiiej will run no haaard.' 

The aathor prodaoes other aathorides to oonfirm 
hsijadgaieBt in this particular. C. 
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FUlf . ftpod liniaiiK 

Human nature is food of novelty. 

Thcke is no humour in my countrymen, which I am 
more inclined to wonder at, than their general thirst 
after news. There are about half a dozen ingenious 
men, who lire Tcry plentifully upon this curiosity of 
their fellow subjects. They all of them receive ths 
same adrices from abroad, and very often in the same 
words ; but their way of cooking it is so very difie. 
rent, that there is no citizen, who has an eye to the 
public good, that can leave the coffee-honse with a 
peace of mind, before he has given every one of them 
a reading. These several dishes of news are so verj 
agreeable to the palate of my countrjrmen, that they 
are not only pleased with them when they are servd 
fip hot, but when they are again set cold before them, 
by those penetraUi\^i^o\Y^c\atsv^N«>ft.^^jci&!^^^ 
with ibcir reaect\gi» ajcA o\ft«i^^^^ ^^Mtt. «\«\ 
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piece of intdligence that is sent us from Abroad. • The 
text is given us by one set of writers, and the com« 
caent by another. 

Bat notwithstanding we hare the same tale told ns 
In so many different papers, and, if occasion requires, 
in so many articles of die same paper; notwithstand* 
Ing, in a scarcity of fori^n posts, we hear the same 
itory repeated by different advices from Paris, Bru»« 
«els, the Hague, and from every great town in En* 
f ope ; notwithstanding the multitude of annotations, 
explanations, reflections, and various readings which 
it passes through, our time lies heavy on our hands tiil 
the arrival of a fresh mail : we long to receive further 
particulars, to hear what will be the next step, or 
what will be the consequences of that which we have 
already taken. A westerly wind keeps the whole 
town in suspense, and puts a stop to conversation. 

This general curiosity has been raised and inflamed 
by our late wars, and, if rightly directed, might be of 
good use to a person who has such a thirst awakened 
in him. Why should not a man, who takes delight . 
in reading every thing that is new, apply himself to 
history, travels, and other writings of the same kind, 
where he will find perpetual fuel for his curiosity, 
and meet with much more pleasure and improvement 
than in these papers of the week ? An honest trades- 
roan, who languishes a whole summer in expectation 
of a battle, and perhaps is baulked at last, may here 
meet with half a dozen in a day. He may read the 
news of a whole campaign in less time than he now 
bestows upon the products of a single post. Fights, 
conquests, and revolutions, lie thick together. The 
reader's curiosity is raised and satisfied every moment,, 
and hb passions disappointed or gratified, withont 
being detained in a state of uncertfunty from day t» 
day, or lying at the mercy of tVi<& %«aL^in!iN(\^^\ ^^ 
Mbor^ tbM niad in not here k«|^t Vol %\«c\|Rd(»9^ V^^ 
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lifter knowledge, nor punished with that eternal thirst 
which is theportion of all onr modern news-moDgers 
and coffee-house politicians. 

All maters of fact, which a man did not know be. 
fore, are news to him ; and I do not see how any 
haberdasher in Cheapside is more concerned m the 
present quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that 
of the League. At least, I believe, every one will 
allow me it is of more importance to an Englishman 
to know the history of his ancestors than that of his 
contemporaries who lire upon the banks of the Dfe- 
nnbe or the Berysthenes. As for those who are of 
another mind, I shall recommend to them the follow- 
ing letter from a projector who is willing to turn a 
penny by this remarkable curiosity of his conntrymea. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' You must have obscrred, that men wha 
frequent coffee-houses, and delight in news, are 
pleased with every thing that is matter of fact, so it 
be what they have not heard before. A victory, or 
a defeat, arc equally agreeable to them. The shut- 
ting of a cardinal's mouth pleases them one post, and 
the opening of it another. They are glad to hear 
the French court is removed to Marli, and are after- 
wards as much delighted with its return to VersailleSt 
They read the advertisements with the same curi- 
osity as the articles of public news ; and arc ai 
pleased to hear of a pye-bald horse that is strayed 
out of a field near Islington, as of a whole troop that 
have been engaged in any foreign adventure. In 
short, they have a relish for every thing that is uews^ 
let the matter of it be what it will ; or, to speak 
more properly, they are men of a voracious appetite, 
hut no taste. Now, sir, since, the great fountain of 
iii»ws, 1 mean l\\c wav^ \^ ^«t>j vvvi».\ Vk'tv^^dtlcd up >• 
and since these i^euUeiawv Wt^ wk^XxwAr^^^^ -m^ 
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.inextiiigiushable diint after it ; I hare taken their 
case luid my own into consideration, and have 
lihougbt of a project which may turn to the advan. 
tage of us both. I have thoughts of publishing a 
didly paper, whick shall comprehend , in it all Uie 
most remarkable occurrences in erery little town^ 
village, and hamlet, that lie within ten miles of 
London, or, in other words, within the verge of the 
penny .post. I have pitched upon this scene of in- 
telligence for two reasons ; first, because the car* 
riage of letters will be very cheap ; and, secondly^ 
because t may receive them every day. By this 
means my readers will have their news fresh and 
.fresh, and many worthy citizens, who cannot sleep 
with any satisfaction at present, for want of bdng 
informed how the world goes, may go to bed con. 
tentedly, it being my design to put out my paper 
everjimight at nine o'clock precisely. I have already 
established correspondences in these seteral places, 
and received very good intelligence^ 

^ By my last advices from Knightsbridge I hear, 
that a horse was clapped into the pound on the 
third instant, and that he was not released when the 
letters came away. 

^ We are informed from Pankridge *, that a dozen 
weddings were lately celebrated in the mothejr- 
church of that place, but are referred to their 
next letters for the names of the parties concerned. 

^ Letters from Brumpton advise, that the widow 
Blight had recaved several visits from John Mill, 
dew ; which affords great matter of speculation in 
those parts. 

^ By a fisherman who lately touched at Hammer* 
smith, there is advice from Putney, that a certain 
person well known in that place, is like to lose hit 

« PafiCfM, then a fMhlomSkAa^Uioate '«M^d£»s«|>v 



election for churchwarden ; but this bdng boat- 
news, we cannot give entire credit to it. 

^ Letters from Paddington bring little more, than 
that William Squeak, the sow-gelder^ passed through 
that place the fifth instant. 

^ The J adTise from Fulham, that things remained 
there in the Same state they were. They had in. 
telligence^ jnst as the letters came away^ of a tub of 
excellent ale just set abroach at Parson's Green ; but 
this wanted confirmation. 

^ 1 have here, sir, giren you a specimen of the 
news with which I intend to entertain the town, 
and which, when drawn up regularly in the fonh 
of a newspaper, will, I doubt not, be very accept, 
able to many of those public-spirited readers, who 
take more delight in acquainting themselves with 
other people's business than their own, I hope 
a paper of this kind, which lets us know -What is 
done near home,tnay be more useful to us than those 
which are filled with advices from Zug and Bender, 
and make some amends for that dearth of intelli- 
gence, which we may justly apprehend from times 
of peace. If 1 find that you receiye this project 
fayourably, I will shortly trouble you with one or 
two more ; and in the mean time am, most worthy 
sir, with all due respect, 

.« ^ Your most obedient 

€• v^ -- - \ and humble serrant.* 
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